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PREF ACE. 


1 HAVE all nlY life been an interested student of ecclesiastical 
and ecclesiological questions, so I ventured to publish in the 
quiet days of 1861 a book upon' The English Cathedral of 
the Nineteenth Century,' considered both as a building and as 
an institution, and in 1874, at a time of great excitement, to 
bring out "V orship in the Church of England.' But I had 
been both before and after these dates, and down to the 
present day, a \vriter on the class of questions with ,vhich 
those books are concerned, as well in shorter articles and 
letters to ne\vspapers, as in essays of the longer sort contri- 
buted to revie,vs, and in papers read at the annual Church 
Congresses. 
The belief had gro\vn up in my mind that the course of 
events ,vas calling upon me to supplement my former books 
"yith further nlatter, brought together in the solid shape 
of a vohune. So upon turning back to the various essays 
,vlÚch I had published, sonle ,vith and others ,vithout IllY 
Juune, I satisfied m)e:self that by grouping a selection of 
Congress papers and longer review-articles 'with Tegard 
to their subjects nlore than to their chronology, I could 
construct in a some\vhat consecutive form a collection \vhich 
should connect and supplement IllY fonner publications. 
:ðl y "V or ship in the Church of England' appeared at 
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the crISIS of a crISIS in that Church, precipitated by the 
Purchas J udgnlent of 1871, and nlade still 1110re acute by 
the Public VV orship Itegulation Act of 1874. Since its 
publication the controversy has reached a ne,v stage, growing 
out of the conclusions of the Judicial Committee in the 
Ridsdale Judgnlent of 1877. 
The incidents of this event are discussed in some of the 
present papers, in a fornl ,vhich I venture to hope ,vill be 
accepted as continuing the argunlent of the book of 1874 and 
supplelnenting its contents. At the same time I Dlust 
plainly declare that ,vith much deference for its authors, 
nothing in that judgment has led me to alter or Inodify in 
any "ray the opinions ,vhich I had previously expressed. 
On the contrary, and speaking ,vith all respect, I alII conl- 
pelled to declare that, as I read that decision frolH thc 
standing ground not of authority hut of argulnent, the 
character of its reasoning, considered both frolll the logical 
and froIH the historical side, has tended to confirul me still 
more decidedly in my original vie,vs. The follo,ving pages 
explain the ground of Iny confidence. 
1\1 y readers ,vill, I am sure, sho,v generous indulgence to a 
Look cOlnposed of 
lell1ents of ,vhich the original publication 
ranged frolll 1851 to 1882. I may refer to the earliest of 
these papers, C Oratorianisnl and Ecclesiology,' ,vhich origi- 
nalJy appeared in the C Christian Remenlbrancer' for January 
1851, as illustrating tendencies which are, I believe, still 
active, though the special phase In which they then pre- 
scnted themselves may belong to a former generation. 
Those ,vho have noticed the huge Church of the Oratory, 
no,v nearing its completion, next door to the South 
I(ensington l\luseum, will appreciate my nlcaning. 
I must confess that I ,vrote this article \vith the feeling 
expressed by cc facit indignatio versum." I was sore and 
sorry at seeing 1\11'. Bennett banished from the parish ,vhich 
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he was working so ,yell, and other estinlable clergynlcn 
rabbled, because they ,vere surrounding the worship of God 
\vith revived accessories of reverence ,vhich the ultra school 
of ROlllan Catholics were at that very tillle deriding and 
persecuting. For us of the Church of England the nemesis 
callle in six short years, in the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee in the suit of Liddell v. Westerton, ,vhich legalized 
in the case of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, those very ornaments 
for reviving ,vhich Mr. Bennett had been banished from it. 
The papers \vhich I have brought together upon Cathedrals 
as institutions in sequence to 'The English Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Century' include one '\vhich is neither a Congress 
paper nor a review-article, but an essay contributed to my 
friend Dean Ho,vson's vohune of Cathedral Essays, headeù 
, Cathedrals in their l\Iissionary Aspect.' In this I threw out 
suggestions for the permissive endoWlllent of more stalls by 
voluntary liberality. I had, during the session after I had 
published it, the satisfaction of giving practical effect to my 
proposal by carrying through both Houses of Parliament, 
\vithout a division, the Canonries Act 1873 (36th & 37th of 
Victoria, chapter 39), containing provisions for that good 
ohject. St. Paul's is the only Cathedral in \vhich as yet 
effect has been given to that Statute, but it exists as a handy 
Inachinery for Catheùral expansion, to,vards \vhich attention 
appears to be gradually being diTecteù. 
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CIIURCHES. 


I. 


DIOCESES BY LOCAL EXEI-
TIOKS. 


(CAMBRIDGE CHURCH CONGRESS, 1861.)* 


Only one feeling as to desirability of increase of Episcopate-Various 
solutions hitherto proposed all pointing to external authority-In 
England creation of Diocese ought to precede nomination of Bishop, and 
should be act of locality under enabling powers-Difficulties of contrary 
nlethod of proceeding-:ThIinimum of area and population must be 
prescribed-Each county's equitable claim to be a Diocese-Informal 
"sufficient representation" followed by inquiry-New Diocese may be 
created under existing Bishop-See town must be found and rudi- 
mentary Chapter created-Acceptation by Con vocation and Queen in 
Council-New Bishop should not enter on Parliamentary rota till 
sufficient income made up-System of Suffragans for inchoate Sees- 
Question of funds- V olnntary contributions. 


I VE
TURE to aSSUlue that there is only one feeling alnong 
all the Inembers of this Congress as to the desirability of an 
increase of the Episcopate in England. Accordingly the ques- 
tion ,under discussion is narro\ved to a consideration of the 
l,est method of conlpassing a reslùt universally desireù. 


* This paper was written many years before the creation, effected by 
Sir Richart1 Cros
, of six new Sees under new Acts of Parliament, and of 
the revival of Ruffragan Dishops by the renewed life given to the Act of 
Henry VIII. \Vhile I thankful1y accept these gifts to the Church, I 
venture to think some value still attachc::5 to ViCWð put out in 18tH, when 
either boon 8celneù equally impos
iLle. 


D ., 
j) - 
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Various solutions have fronl time to time been proposed 
in ana out of Parlianlent, but, speaking generally, they all 
possess the conllnon feature of contemplating as the first 
step the ÏIllpositioll of 111uro Bishops, in greater or less 
nunlbers, by external authority. ..AIl these solutions have 
accordingly been successively shelved, ,vith the single ex- 
ception of a Bishop having Leen superadded to the already 
Collegiate Church of l\Ianchester, and the Episcopate of 
TIl'istol shifted to Ripon, also Collegiate. l\fy object on the 
present occasion is ,vith all diffidence to suggest the possi- 
bilityof attaining the desired end, more circuitously it 111ay 
be, but I believe more securely, by not regarding the nonlÍ- 
nation of the ne,v Bishop as the first step in the organization 
of fresh Dioceses ,vithin England and \Vales, to ,vhich ex- 
clusively I beg on the present occasion to call your attention. 
No doubt in the building up of the Colonial Church the 
appointInent of the Bishop is the necessary first step, and the 
organization of the Diocese ordinarily flo,vs frolll the creation 
of the chief pastorate. But in our Colonies ,vhen a new See 
,vas in contenlplation, ,vith but slight exceptions, the choice 
lay, in the first instance, bet,veen Episcopacy, pure and 
simple, and virtual anarchy; bet,veen the possibility or the 
impossibility of Confirnlation, Consecration, and Ordination 
,vithin districts of a magnitude only to be measured by 
European J{ingdonls, w'hile - the Bishops so sent, have, as at 
Calcutta, :Fredericton, l\fontreal, and Colonlho exerted thenl- 
selves to complete their diocesan organization. Just the con- 
trary is the case in England, ,,
here the ,vhole ground is already 
allotted bet"
een ancient Sees, and in ,vhich the availability 
of the Episcopal officers is therefore a question of degree. 
In England I shall endeavour to sho,v that the creation 
of the Diocese ought to Le a step antecedent to, and inde- 
IJendent of, the nomination of the additional Bishop, and 
that the ostensiLle l)rOllloter of each individual creation ouO'ht 
.l"' b , 
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in the first instance, not to he any Commission or Committee, 
nor l)arliament itself, but the special locality which is to be 
benefited, acting under general enabling po\vers, ultinlately 
derived from Parliament. 
Let me, before I proceed to explain the method by ,vhich 
I propose to give effect to this policy, indicate the difficulties 
of the contrary method of proceeding, difficulties to \vhich I 
believe is due t:ile all but total abeyance of practical results, 
through the more than t\venty years during w'hich the increase 
of the Episcopate has been recognized as a national gravamen, 
at first by various ,vriters and then authoritatively. 
In the first place, it w'ould be difficult to clear the process 
of creating an additional Bishopric, and then of leaving the 
organization of the Diocese to the already consecrated Bishop, 
from the appearance of its being an act of external authority. 
If it \vears this aspect, that ,,,ill of course involve a great 
contingent danger of engendering unpopularity and jealousy, 
loatheI' than of being accepted as a boon and as a measure 
of salutary reform by the place or district specially to be 
benefited. 
In the second place, this method of proceeding brings into 
prolninence, at the very outset, all the Inost difficult and 
most irritating questions ,vhich the nleasure is capable of 
raising, and interposes their immediate solution, re il1fcctâ, 
as a prelÜninary to any practical step being taken for the 
accomplishment of the end, on \vhich those \vho may nlost 
differ about the means are yet agreed. The questions I nlean 
are such as these: Shall the ne\v Bishops be Inany or fe\v ? 
shall they he allotted to the centres of busy population, or 
to the counties and ancient abùeys? shall they be Diocesans 
or Sutfragans ? shall they be reversionary peers of Pal'lianlent 
or not? shall their income be apportioned at a rate approxi- 
Juating to that of the older Sees or not, or shall the inconles 
of those very Sees be thro\vn Í1
 mcclio and redivided among 
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a larger nUIllber of recipients 1 and finally, in consideration 
of a prospective increase of Sees, shall there be any check 
placed for the future on that systelll of appointInent, ,vhich, 
,vhile nominally that of the Oro,vn, has all but completely 
passed into the hands of the l)rÏlne 
1:inister 1 These, I say, 
are all of thelll thorny questions; and all are presented in 
their most spiny shape, ,,,,hen they lie as Lriars in the ,yay 
of even the first step to,vards the increase of the Episcopate. 
But like all other difficulties of a political nature, time and 
circumstances may avail to,vards the mitigation at least of 
these perplexities, if they are allo,ved to arise naturally as the 
sequel, and not as the antecedent of other remedial measures. 
The first of these measures, as I have already said, ought 
to be the creation of the Diocese, and the initiative ought to 
rest ,vith the locality itself, under some general enabling 
enactment. This will of course prescribe ,vhat shall be the 
minÏ1nul11 of area, or of population, 
yhich shall entitle any 
district of England or of vVales to take steps to,vards erecting 
itself into a Diocese. This minin1uIll ,viII have to be regu- 
lated, ,vith reference not only to the population or area 
belonging to the future Diocese, but to that which may be 
left to the original one. The enactIllen t will also have to 
contemplate the contingency of a ne,v Diocese, having to. be 
COIllposed out of portions of t\VO or n10re contiguous old 
Dioceses: Suffolk, for exaInple, is divided bet,veen Ely and 
N or,vich, 'v hile the forlner Diocese covers all Oam bridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire, and N or,vich all Norfolk. 
I shall not venture to forestall the provisions of the measure 
further than to say, that there can be no doubt that ,vhen any 
Diocese of England (putting Wales out of the question for 
the mOlnent) ranges oyer tw'o or more entire counties, each 
of those counties ,vould have an equitaLle claim to constitute 
itself a Diocese. Ho'v much further the subdivision ought 
to go, I leave to others to decide. 
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Snpvo::;ing, thcu, that any district possessing the qualifica- 
tion desires to becolne a Diocese, 'v hat should be done? \V p 
ha ve to reconcile the old sound doctrine, "nothing withoun 
the Bishop," ,vith the popular principle of constitutional 
rcpresentative action. I should accordingly advise the first 
step to be an infonnal one, and designate it as a "sufficient 
representation" to be nlade to the Bishop of the original 
Diocese, or Bishops of the original Diocescs. This repre- 
sentation ,vould, of course, take the shape either of a nlemorial 
ór of a public meeting, and "'"QuId, I conclude, conlbine the 
prayer of Clergy, and of laity. On its receipt, the Dishop, or 
TIishops? should be empo,vered to lay the question in the 
fonn of a 'scheme' before the various ruridecanal Chapters 
of the district proposed to be severed, and some provision 
"Tould be introduced to obtain at least a proxÏInate repre- 
scntation of the feelings of the laity. 'Yhether the ,,'ishes 
of the residuary ancient Diocese ought also to Lc consultetl, 
and in 'v hat lnanner, is a question ,vith ,vhich I shall not 
Lunlen this prelÜninary investigation. 
I pause for a monlent to point out ,vhat the schelne 'v ill , 
and what it ,vill not necessarily contain. It ,,,ill not contain, 
as I shall go on to she,v, any provision ,vhich can, at starting, 
necessitate any Lut the slightest outlay, public or private. 
It "Till not contain any provision ,vhich need at first necessi- 
tate the separation of the ne,v Diocese fronl the pastoral 
supcrintendence of the actual Bishop. It \vill be a schenle to 
ercct the ne,v Diocese of B. out of the original Diocese of A., 
loaviug the original Bishop of ....l. for the tÏIne being Bishop 
of 
\.. and B. If so, and if the estaLlislul1ellt of the ne\v 
Diocese need not for sonle indefinite tinle be å heavy drain 
on any excheq ner, it BIÌght be apprehended that it ,viII, 
after all, be a lncrely nonlÌnal creation. In ans\ver, I say 
that it "rill, of course, for the tÏIne being, be an incolnplete 
creation; hut, as far as it goes, it ,vill he hoth 
 real and n 
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practical thing ill itself, and the most politic, in the language 
of the day, "possilile," first step to,vards the realization of 
an increased Episcopate. To refer to and to dismiss one 
isolated consideration, the retention for the present of the 
personal union bet,veen the ne,v Diocese and the old Bishop 
"\vill remove that ,vhich I daresay is, or may often be, felt 
as an obstacle in the ,yay of agitating for the creation of a 
fresh see, the invidiousness on one side of seeming to '\vish 
to rid itself of the 
ctual chief pastor, and on his side, it 
may be, S0111e unwillingness to sever the existing bond. If, 
ho,vever, what he is called on to assist in is the distribution 
of his o,vn episcopal area, coupled with the augmentation 
of his o,vn style, there can be no invidiousness in the matter. 
It ,vill be a compliment on the part of Hertfordshire to ,vish 
to hail any Bishop of Rochester as Bishop of Rochester and 
St. Albans, and no affront to the actual holder to desire that 
on the avoidance of the See those attributes should be 
divorced. Till the divorce takes place, the incidents of the 
change and the advantages ,vhich may reasonably result 
from it, ,vill neither be so fe,v nor so unimportant as at first 
sight might appear. I have only need to mention the creation 
of the corporate diocesan feeling pure and simple, as the 
result of the district becoming a Diocese on its own motion, 
and not as the possible sequel of a possibly popular ne,v first 
Bishop being sent there, ,vith the counter risk of an unlucky 
first choice strangling that feeling. Nor will I do more than 
point out the impetus to all good ,yorks likely to be given 
,vithin the Diocese by the creation of this feeling. The ne,v 
Diocese ,vill require some centre from which the See may 
take its title, and at which the diocesan work is to go on 
-a cathedral to,vn, in short. The' choice of this to,vn ,vill 
depend upon various circumstances-position, population, or 
the existence of some church peculiarly fitted to be erected 
into a cathedral. In the latter case, this church will of 
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course be at once declared the cathedral of the ne,v Diocese. 
In cases ,vhere there is no church fit to become the cathedral 
in the to,vn which is selected as the proper seat for the See, 
I should suggest some church there being declared in the 
scheme to be the" temporary cathedral," \vith po,ver reserved 
to the Dishop to relnove his cathedra from it to a permanent 
cathedral when such should be erected. The Chapter-the 
ancient and canonical advisers of the:.Bishops-\vill also have 
to be at once created, and in its creation various circumstances 
,vould in each case modify the precise form in \vhich it should 
be cast. At V{indsor the Chapter already exists, but the 
Royal Chapel can hardly be s\vept in. At Soutlnvelllnoùern 
reforms have stamped out the Chapter. It is found at West- 
lllinster, supposing (a point as to which I have the gravest 
doubts) a Diocese of vVestminster were thought desirable. 
In other cases, a willing patron-Cro,vn, Chancellor, Prelate, 
or private person, nlight convert the incumbency of the 
cathedral into a Deanery, or a Canonry Residentiary, \vith 
cure of souls of course. Legalized exchanges of patronage, 
too, might often facilitate such an arrangement \vith no pro- 
prietary loss to the so indemnified patron. Even in the least 
l)romising of cases, a foundation could always be laid for the 
Chapter by a recurrence to the primitive English idea of a 
complete cathedral body (I do not mean of an abbey used 
as a cathedral, like Ely or Canterbury), in which, besides the 
Dean there were two classes of Canons jointly composing the 
Greater Chapter. First, those Residentiaries on ,vhom jointly 
or by_ rotation devolved the responsibility of maintaining con- 
tinuous Divine Service. Secondly, those non-residentiary Pre- 
bendaries, \vho had no such continuous responsibility, but ,vho 
held their office in virtue of some special statutable act or acts 
of 11linistration 'within the cathedral. In the ne'v Diocese there 
never could be any difficulty in finding a sufficient Illunber 
of crc(1itable clergymcn ,villing to be 1l0n1Ïnatccl pl'cbendaries 
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of the ne,v cathedral, ,,,hether pernlanent or telllpOral'Y, on 
the understanding that the dignity of the office should be 
their lJ1ycbcndct. Accordingly the original Chapter \voultl 
SOlllctÏ1nes be cOInposed of a dean and prebenùaries, SOIne- 
tÏ111es also of residentiary Canons or prebendaries, sometinles 
only of prebendaries. In the t\VO forIner cases the head of 
the Chapter 'VOl lid stand designated, in the latter either the 
archdeacon or the senior prebenùary ,vould preside. Such 
a Chapter 'VOl lid not be able to lnaintain cathedral \vorship, 
but it ,vould transact the constitutional duties of a Chapter. 
I am not blind to such possible conlplications as that of the 
archdeacon being endo'wed ,vith a stall in the mother Cathe- 
dral, and other similar difficulties, and I have not time no\v 
to do more than indicate theIne Probably in the inchoate 
state of the Diocese they lnight be winked at. In cathedrals 
\vhere prebends exist ,vith their old nlunber and n
llnes, those 
,vhose location is in the ne\v Diocese, might at once, or gradu- 
ally, be transferred to the ne\v cathedral-at once, if the 
holder chooses, other,vise on the next avoidance. 
\Vhen the schelne has once been settled ,vithin the Diocese 
and been forlnally assented to by the TIishop, it ,vould be 
proper that it should be accepted by the Convocation of the 
Province, after "Thich the sanction of the Queen in Council, 
as in the case of the creation of ne,v parishes, \vould be 
needed to give it validity. As Parlianlent has enfiefed the 
Cro,vn ,vith a general po\ver of cOlnpleting the creation of 
ne,y parishes, so a general Act ,vould be needed conferring 
sill1Ïlar po\vers ,vith respect to Dioceses. 
The ne,v Diocese ,vould then be an autonomy ,vith a 
personal, but no longer ,v"ith a constitutional, connexion ,vitlt 
the lllother Cathedral. Under ,yhat circulllstances should 
that personal cOllnexion cease? Of course under those of 
a sufficient endO'Ylnent being provicled for the 'ne,v Diocesan, 
and of t.he consent: translation, or lleruise uf the actual Bishop. 
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As I said at the outset, this question of sufficient cndO\Vnlent 
opens out all the hardest ecclesiastical and political diffi- 
culties attending the otherwise universally accepted need of 
more TIishops. l\Iay not the solution of those difficulties 
Lc found in the idea ,,"'hich this plan involves, of a Diocese 
in various degrees of progressive perfection? I mean that 
it might' for the future be understood that the normal inC0111C 
of all the Bisl)oprics of England and \Vales sholùd be some 
such sufficient SUlll as \vould enable their holders in turn 
to succeed to a spiritual peerage under the principles of the 
Act of 1847. "\Vhen, accordingly, the endo\vment of the ne\v 
See should be made up, by \vhat nleans it is not Inaterial no\v 
to ask, to this sunl, then there should be a Bishop of that new 
See ,,
ho should enter on the Parliamentary rota. But at 
S0111e earlier stage of the undertaking, \vhen the guaranteed 
incoine had reached a given sum, not sufficient to enable a 
Dishop to do his duty to his See and also to Parliament, but 
yet sufficient to enable him to perform creditably the duties 
of resident Diocesan, then it might be competent to have a 
Bishop of the ne\v See ,,"'ho11y independent of the Bishop of 
the mother Cathedral, and of course a menlber of the Upper 
House of ConvoGation, but yet suspended froln the Parlia- 
Inentary rota until his incoIne should be raised to the re- 
quisite n1ÏnÏ1nunl, on \yhich he should at once COllie upon that 
rota \vith the precedence of his consecration or translation 
to his actual See. I have a further suggestion to nlake, "Thich 
I do with lnore diffidence, Leing conscious that it might raise 
questions of a more doubtful character than the t\yO preceding 
propositions. In cases \v here there are not funds for the 
Chapter to elect even a non-Parliamentary Diocesan, is it 
absolutely necessary that the new Diocese should not par- 
ticipate in those nlOfe frequent Episcol)al n1Ïnistrations \vhich 
are al110ng the chiefest of the reasons for an addition to the 
Episcopate? To the notion of Suttragan::- as a pennanent and 
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ordinary institution I entertain decided objections; but there 
Inay be cases in \vhich they (or perhaps I should rather say 
coadjutors) 111Ïght fill a useful, though exceptional position, 
in the Church's polity. "\Vell then, in such of the ne\v 
Dioceses as \vere still destitute of the minimum endo\vment 
requisite for a Diocesan, might there not be po\vers reserved 
for the appointment of a Suffragan who should perform 
Episcopal offices within it in subordination to the Diocesan 
of the united Dioceses? Whether such Suffragans or coad- 
jutors ShOlÙd hold their office CU'1n litTC succcssionis to the See 
\vhen completely constituted, is a detail \vhich I shall not 
attclnpt to exhaust. Probably it \vould be best to alIo\v an 
option in this matter; canonical authority could be founel 
for either arrangement. Such Suffragans might be appointed 
in cases "There the endo"Tment fund had reached a certain 
stipulated sum. In other cases a clergyman of opulence 
Inight be found \vithin the Diocese "Tilling to act at his o\vn 
cost, or the Archdeacon might receive consecration. Again, 
the no\v not unfrequent practice of a Colonial Bishop return- 
ing home after a sufficient service in some climate which tries 
European constitutions, points to a source from \vhich such 
luinistrations lnight occasionalIy be provided. As it is, under 
the existing system, retired Colonial and furloughed and 
Scotch Bishops have been able to render essential service to 
the oyer-taxed Episcopate of England. 
. 
I have left the question of funds to the last. There are 
three sources; 1st, Those in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Conlmissioners, or of the actual Bishops and Cathedrals; 
2nd, Endo\vments of existing benefices; 3rd, Voluntary sub- 
scriptions. I shrink from proposing any thing under the 
first head, merely expressing a strong belief that, if there 
. \\
ere a \vill, a \vay might not be impossible to find. Under 
the second I need only say, that \vith a system of exchanges 
Jihcl'ally conceived ycry much of t.he Capitular endO\VDlents, 
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and perhaps a larger portion of the Episcopal than at first 
sight appears, might be provided. In proof of the availa- 
bilityof the third source, I merely point to what lllenlbers 
of the National Church of England have done ,vi thin the last 
30 years for the glory of God, to the Colonial Bishops' fund, 
to the countless churches built and restored, to the schools 
and colleges established throughout the land. Of course 
donations according to some fixed plan would be sought for 
all the various items needful for a complete Diocese, for the 
endO,,?nlent of the Bishop and of the Chapter, for the build- 
ing, restoration, enlargelnent or sustentation of the Cathedral 
and of its services, and so on. I hope and trust that the 
la, v of mortmain might be relaxed so as to admit, under due 
f,ruarantees, of llloney being bequeathed for these objects. 
There is one minor difficulty of a constitutional nature 
,vhich does not come ,vithin my province to solve, but ,vhich 
I ought not to conclude ,vithout pointing out. I mean the 
question of diocesan proctors to Convocation. There are but 
two courses open, either to re-allot from time to time the 
seats in the Lower House to suit the new Dioceses, i.e. to 
pass a self-acting reform bill, or else in face of contingent 
difficulties to leave the election of Convocation as before, so 
that for the present the diocesan proctors ,vould be chosen 
accorùing to the old lin1Ìts, until, at all events, a separate 
diocesan ,vas consecrated for the ne,v Diocese. J udicent 
lJe1'itiores on this point.. I equally reserve the all-important 
luatter of nonlination. That it 11lUSt come to the surface at 
SOllIe tinle is self-evident. 
In conclusion let me enforce even more strongly than at 
the outset, upon all .who desire an augulentation of the Epis- 
copate, that the thing to be avoided is any selublance of 


* rl'be first and best of these courses has in fact been adopted in the new 
Dioccsrs. [1882.] 
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huroaucratic organization clnanating frolH London, the thing 
to be sought is local and spontaneous action. :::;UPPOSillg, 
for exaluple, that 20 ne\v Dioceses \vould abstractedly be 
thc best nUlnber to be created, but that only 15 or as Inany 
as 25 districts ,yere ready and anxious to act; I say let the 
ne\v Dioceses be 15 or 25, rather than that five un\villing 
districts should be flogged on to do an uncongenial act, or 
five zealous cOllUllunities disheartened in their enterprise of 
Christian daring. 
Joint consultative action of clergy and laity \vithin dioceses, 
archdeaconries, and rural deaneries is no\v happily the order 
of the day in the Church of England. Let Ine then cOlnnlend 
the extension of Dioceses and of the Episcopate by local 
action to such gatherings as a nlost useful object for their 
cnergies, and one ,vhich they are peculiarly able to w"ork 
\vith advantage. 


. 
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OHG1\NIZATION OF CATHEDRAL AND CAI)ITULAß 
INSTITUTIONS IN LAnGE TOvVNS. 


(STOKE CHURCH C-oNGRESS, 1875.) 


Increase of Episcopate prominent subject of interest-Kindred question of 
its organization, particularly in large towns-A new Bishop without 
Cathedral and Capitular institutions is a general without his staff or no 
sovereign without constitutional forms-Difficulty not to find work 
for the men, but men for the work- 'Vhat the ;ork is-See town not 
whole Diocese - Residence not perpetual residence - Chapter, Synod, 
and Conference-Cathedral not matter of indifference or artistic taste- 
Dean not to be abolished-Precentor, Vicars Choral, and Choristers-. 
Treasurer-:Mission Preachers-Canons honoris causå-Layorganiza- 
tions-Lay Clerks-Choir School-Representative character of ideal 
Chapter-Sympathy and co-operation-Supplen1entary Chapters or 
quasi-Chapters. 


THE increase of the Episcopate has lately becolne a pronlinent 
subject of interest to Churchmen in Parlianlent and else- 
\vhere. It is important that in follo\ving out the realization 
of this practical need, they should not neglect the kindred 
question of the organization, particularly in large tOW'lIS, of 
the -system under \\Thich the Episcopate can most healthily 
\vork. I luerely point to the total absence of any provision 
for such organization in the St. Alban's Bishopric ..lct, and 
pass on. A. Bishop, particularly one called to preside over a 
fì'esh See, and especially a See in a large tawn, \vithout 
Capitular and Cathedral institutions, is a general váthout 
his staff; or, if you please, a soycreign ,,'ithout constitutiunal 
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forms. The difficulty most likely to beset the n1an ,yho 
undertakes to organise a Chapter is not that of finding \vork 
for dignitaries, but of making a good selection out of the 
various classes of ,york towards which the members of the 
Chapter may be made available. Assuming the Cathedral 
built, the conduct of \vorship in its highest type comes first. 
Frequent and stirring preaching comes close after. The 
pastoral charge of individual souls is a heavy burden. Edu.. 
cation, under lllany forms, from the direct training of the 
choir and the regulation of the Diocesan College to the 
general supervision of upper, middle, and elementary schools 
throughout the Diocese, asserts its supreme importance. 
Diocesan administration is elllphatically a Capitular duty. 
In the Chapter, too, the Bishop will find his best friends and 
counsellors in the always delicate and often painful exercise 
of paternal disciþline in its various phases of examination, 
consultation, and, if needful, admonition. I am not referring 
to cases in which Parliament may kindly have relieved the 
Bishop of spiritual attributes. 
Iuch n1ust, after all, be left 
on which he will and ought to have to act upon his inherent 
po\vers, and in such circumstances he lllay need and gladly 
welcome the help of such a body as his Chapter. 
But besides all these considerations, there is a risk \yhich 
lnay easily he incurred in organizing the Chapter of a 
Diocese, ,vhere the See to,vn is a large one. It is easy to 
forget, that important as that town may be, it is not the 
\vhole Diocese, and that the country portions, as \vell as 
other sn1allcr though populous places in it, have their claims 
both to be represented and to be looked after. Hence it 
follo\vs that the ne\vly-constituted Chapter nlust be some- 
\vhat numerous; that is, it Blust reselnble the Greater 
Chapters of our existing Cathedrals of the old foundations. 
Another inference is, that \vhile residence Blust he the 
principle of thp ]p
HPr or l1il"ectIy \vorking Chapter, perpetual 
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residence sholùd not be the rule of all the members of the 
entire body. COIlnnon sense and the responsibilities of 
corporate duties dictate that those members of the Chapter 
specially concerned \vith the work of the Cathedral should 
generally reside, such as the Dean, the Precentor, and the 
Chancellor \vho \vould preside over the Choir School, and 
the head of the Diocesan College. On the other hand, I see 
the advantage of making certain canonical offices, such as 
School Inspector, possibly tenable "rith a country cure of 
souls, \vhile its holder should only be cOlnpelled to a lin1Íted 
residence. SinÜlar advantages must accrue to the Diocese 
at large in the highly trained residentiaries taking occasional 
turns of rural preaching, and to the See-to\vn in the other- 
\vise beneficed Prebendaries being called up for their turns 
of Cathedral preaching. There are yet other arrangements 
,yhich must be co-ordinated with a Chapter of the future. 
The Diocesan Synod of Clergy, and the mixed Conference of 
Clergy and Laity, are essential for the healthy circulation of 
the Church's life-blood. Ho\v, then, are \ve to ensure that 
these representations of the entire Diocese should be really 
working bodies, and yet not trench upon the functions of 
the Chapters? Obviously by providing that the Chapter 
shall be the Bishop's ordinary Committee for preparing the 
business to be brought before the Synod or Conference, as 
well as the executive for carrying out the deliberations of 
those bodies.. 
So much for the general principles w'hich should regulate 
the constitution of fresh Chapters. Let us now, in accord- 
ance \yith then1, construct a Chapter for some new Diocese, 
\vhose Bishop has been planted in a populous See-to\vn. If 
a church already exists important enough to be the Cathedral, 


* The new hody, called a Diocesan Chapter, which is being recom- 
menò.cd hy the Catheòral COlnmissioners now sitting has as its 'i'(ll
SOn 
d';f1'e the l01itting to
et1)('r of Cathc(lral awl DinC(isc. [JRK2.] 
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so much the better-provided that the patronage of the 
living can be acquired and absorbed into the ne,v organiza- 
tion. If, however, no edifice can be found ,vorthy of the 
distinction, I must urge very earnestly that the building of 
a Cathedral is not a matter of indifference, or merely the 
gratification of artistic taste. It is not a ,york that can be 
indefinitely put off on the plea of more pressing calls. It is 
simple idleness to allege, that in a community possessed of 
an Episcopal government and a Liturgical system of \vorship, 
the great church of the Bishop and of the Diocese is not an 
important element. I am exonerated from having to offer 
any suggestions upon the form and arrangement of this 
Cathedral, from having virtually travelled over the ground 
last year at the Brighton Congress in handling the building 
of a large to,vn church. A Cathedral, no doubt, ,,'"ould 
require something more, but the general principles would be 
the sarne. 
Now for the Chapter. While securing to the Bishop a 
place and a voice in the Chapter very different from that 
,vhich survives in mediæval foundations, I would not abolish 
the dignity of Dean. There ,viII be plenty for him to do; 
and it is quite consistent ,vith the highest respect for the 
Episcopate to say, that the presence in the Diocese of a 
presbyter of exceptional rank, next to the Bishop, is a good 
constitutional balance. There should be no question as to 
the Bishop's right to preside in the Chapter ,vhen present, 
other,vise the Dean ,vill take the chair. His duties ,vill be 
those of general supervision, and they do not therefore call 
for particular enumeration. The Precentor ,vill be respon- 
sible for the constant choral "\vorship. In a properly-ap- 
pointed Cathedral he ,vould naturally be assisted by, and 
have the direction of, the Vicars Choral. I should, ho,vever, 
douht ,vhether these ought to be lnembers of the Chapter; 
at least that position nlight be rcserycd for the !>rccelltor 
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and the Succentor, of \vhom the latter might be charged with 
the special supervision of the Lay Clerks, of whom more 
hereafter. The choir boys ought of course to be boarders at 
the Cathedral School, and 'what that ought to be \vill be at 
once understood if described as a good middle school. The 
other clerical masters in that school could hardly claim to a 
seat and voice in the Chapter, but they "Tould be attached to 
the Cathedral by the assignment of stalls. The Treasurer 
would have modern duties in connection ,vith the finances of 
Diocesan or Tow'll Societies. 'Vhere a Diocesan Theological 
College existed, its head ".ould be a Canon, and the other 
tutors also attached to the Cathedral. I no\v reach an insti- 
tution, the organization of \vhich in our various Dioceses 
\vould be of great practical benefit, I mean the College of 
1\lission Preachers, intended sometimes to fill the Cathedral 
pulpit; sometimes to go where they were sent through the 
Diocese-men \yho, in connection with their preaching, 
should be able and ready to discharge the delicate duties of 
the individual pastorate. This college wOlùd have its head- 
quarters close to the Cathedral, ,,
hich it ,vould regard as its 
ordinary church for public ,vorship; but it would require an 
internal organization of its 0\\ì1, affiliated to the Chapter by 
its superior, and possibly also, the second in comnland, being 
ex-officio Canons. The religious inspector of the public 
elementary schools of the Diocese must be a Canon, possibly 
also the secretary of Diocesan Societies. In a large to'wn 
'where "Tide but often misdirected intellectual activity and 
1ìluch poverty necessarily exist, personal benevolence might 
,yell be hallo,ved and regulated by adding to the Chapter a 
promoter of "worknlen's clubs, popular lectures, and so on, as 
,yell as material Charities. The development of the corporate 
life of deyotion and charity among ,yomen nlÍght lead to the 
creation of a sort of chaplain-general of sisterhoods, 'who 
,vould naturally be one of the Capitular body. There still 
c 2 
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,vould renlain that class of'Canons, to ,,-horn ,ve have already 
referred, "Tho "Tithout particular. duties ,vere selected hon01
ís 
. causâ, as distinguished representatives of the Diocesan Clergy, 
alike from the to,,-ns and the rural districts. On these, as 
I have said, I should hnpose short and easy conditions of 
residence. 
I have beeu, as ,vill be seen, treating up till now of the 
clericallnenlbers of the Cathedral Body; but I attach equal 
importance to the lay organizations ,vhich Blust cluster 
round the l\fother Church. ForeUlost alnong these Dlust 
COl1le the C(
llege of Lay Clerks. It is, of course, iInpossible 
to carryon a Cathedral service ,vithout a lJack-bone of paid 
choir lnen, ,vhose time belongs to their enlployers. But 
besides these, in the interests of general deyotion, a Cathedral 
"Thich shall really leave its Dlark on a to"\vn of the present 
age nlust be largely and cheerfully seryed by voluntary 
helpers; ,vhile these and the paid clerks must agree to ,,-ork 
tocrether as one institution under SODle reasonable code of 
o 
statutes. I haye suggested that the Succentor, ,vho "Tould 
in that case be a Canon, nlight be charged ,yith the care of 
the Lay Clerks. The Choir School DUtY be nlade the pivot of 
much important ,,-ork besides the proyision of the necessary 
complement of Loys'voices for the services, or of the good 
education, during their seryice, of those particular boys. St. 
Paul's, London, has just sho"Tn ,,-hat nlay be done 'with the 
Choir Schoo]. In a provincial to'
Tn I belieye that the school 
might often, and advantageously, take the shape of a nliddle 
school, at ,,-hich all the pupils need not be choristers. If so, 
and if the place in choir \vere held up as an honour, and the 
choristers proper treated as a kind of foundation, a lle,v 
element of popularity might be introduced into the relations 
of Church and to,vn. I shouhl also look for,vard to some 
proyision for helping the nlost pron1Ïsing scholars on to the 
uniyersity. Some of its sons, of ,,'h0111 the Church of England 
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Inay be most proud, have COlne from Cathedral schools, and 
the race is one ,,
hich lnay \yell be encouraged. There are 
many other lay societies \vhich ,vould naturally gro,v up 
under the fostering care of a \,"orking Chapter, but I have no 
tune to expatiate upon thenl. 
It ,vill be seen that the iùeal Chapter w'hich I have pro- 
posed for your consideration in a large to"\vn is one \vhich is, 
to a considerable extent, founded upon a variety of institu- 
tions, many of them clerical and possessing a sort of Capitular 
character of their o,vn, all existing round the Cathedral, and 
each represented in the Chapter by its leading members. 
Each \vould thus retain its freedonl of internal action, ,vhile 
all ,yould be brought under the regulating influence of the 
great central corporation. Still, however nlany and service- 
able these institutions may be, the Cathedral does not exist 
luerely to be their rendezvous. It is the Church of the 
'\Thole Diocese; and I claim that within its choir every priest 
of that Diocese may find, whether of right or of graceful con- 
cession, a stall ready for his occupation. On great days, of 
course, \vhen the ,vhole Diocese gathers, this nlay not be 
possible; but I am talking of the habitual incidents of 
ordinary \vorship. Such a CUStOIU as, for instance, that the 
Dean might inyite any Inculubent of the Diocese ,vho pre- 
sented hinlself before a service to read a lessoll, 111Îght seeHl 
a trifle; but it ,",ould be sOllletl1Ïng \vhich ,vould, in a 
practical and kindly ,yay, sho,v to the Clergy at large that 
they and their Cathedral belonged to each other, of ,,
hieh 
fact -at present the tangible evidence is incoluplete. After 
all, synlpathy arid co-operation are at the bottonl of the 
Capitular systeln, and they ought to thrill through it from 
the altar of the Cathedral to that of the honleliest parish 
church in the renlotest angle of the Diocese. 
Let 1He conclude ".ith a suppleUlentary suggestion. III 
allY ] >iocese, old or nc\\", ,vhere sizcahle l)laees exist., III 
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addition to the See-to'\vn, it would be ,veIl worth while to 
create, by conventional arrangement or otherwise, a Chapter 
or quasi-Chapter as near as possible upon the lines of that 
,vhich exists at the Cathedral itself. It would also be very 
múch to the advantage of the '\vorking of the Church in those 
places, if the Diocesan could so arrange his visits as to 
ensure his spending SOl11e continuous portion of time in each 
such tOWll. Passing visits have their usefulness; but the 
Episcopate would become a reality as it has not hitherto 
been, if each considerable place could realise that it was, in 
fact, the Bishop's town for a given period, and that its 
principal church was from time to time used by him as his 
Cathedral. [The idea thro'\vn out in this paragraph is 
further worked out in the follo,ving essay, ,vritten as that 
,vas eleven years previously.] 
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COLLEGIATE CHURCHES IN LARGE TOWNS. 


(BRISTOL CHURCH COKGRESS, 1864.) . 
Large towns outrunning the Church alike special problem of early Church 
and of present times-Limited liability-Basilicas-Co-operative cen- 
tralized agency-Interest of large towns not met by continual sub- 
division-Larger parishes should be worked by collegiate bodies- 
Central Church surrounded by various institutions- 'V 8ste of power 
of District Incumbencies-Economy of resources under Collegiate 
system-Greater elasticity of worship-Accessory Chapels-Lay agency 
-Staff and designation of Head, the Rector or Provost, and of the 
Fellows-Defective supply of curates remedied. 
LARGE towns outrunning the Church "
as a special practical 
problem with 'which the early Church had to struggle. In 
our o\\"n times the same difficulty has reappeared, and cries 
are raised for the n1Ïnd, the heart, and the arm that are to 
bring redress. I plead for a. ,yay of meeting the peril 
analogous to that "rhich the early Church adopted, and 
equally analogous to the method which the energy of our 
o,vn day has in its ,vide experience and abundant ability 
taken up to meet the difficulties of nlundane concerns. 'Vhat 
is the meaning of " Joint-stock," and "Limited liability," but 
the proclamation of the fact that heads and funds laid to- 
gether ,,-ill effect that \vhich heads and funds and ,vorkers 
employed separately are po"erless to accomplish. 
I cannot linger to describe the Basilicas of the early ages. 
All know' t.hat each Basilica depended on the BÜ::hop of tbe 
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city, although that Bishop, as at Rome, for exanlple, nlight be 
head of several Basilicas, each of them a Cathedral in its 
relation to the Pontiff, ,vhile a l)arish Church in reference to 
_ its parochial duties and to the" titular" Cardinal Priest ,vho 
\vas in immediate charge of it. All kno,v that it ,va
 built 
for a \vorship ,vhich required the presence of various nlinis- 
tel'S of different degrees, and that such degrees inlplied varie- 
ties of what \ve now should call parochial duties. Something 
of this sort England nuw dènlands} ,vith the difference that 
the actual state of things forbids that direct connection of 
the Bishop 
vith each Collegiate body, ,vhich marked the 
early centuries, and that the ritual of the Church of England, 
anù not the ritual of the prÍ1nitive Italian or any other 
Church has to be exhibited in the appendant fane. I say 
appendant fane, for as I have had reason to point out, in 
regard to Cathedrals, that they are both buildings and also 
institutions, so no, v I lllUSt as elnphatically point to the com- 
plete idea of a Collegiate Church. Having done so I add 
that the light in ,vhich ,ve have no, v exclusively to look upon 
it is that of the institution, as a luethod of Evangelising our 
to\vns, and of exhibiting the l\1issionary elelnent which is so 
inherent in our systenl, and as legitinlate a portion of its ,vork- 
ing order as the mere parochial organization. U lldoubtedly a 
Collegiate Church ,vould in its structur
 generally and right- 
fully be larger than a parish one; but this distinction is not 
radical, as I could sho,v by instances ,yere it worth ,vhile. 
Stated most concisely and most nakedly the proLleul is,- 
towns are in their Christian aspect collections of souls, to be 
saved or to be lost. The salvation of these souls, out\vardly 
speaking, depends on the facilities of bringing thelll into 
cOlnnlunication with the 111eanS of grace. This cOlllnlllnica- 
tion is to be 111ade by God's n1Ìnisters \vorking either through 
appointed ordinances in a puLlic \vay, or elt;e privately antl 
infol'lually in pl'ivah
 huuses and in private cunference:). To 
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men Goù's nlÍnisters are the first Ï1nmediate ,yant, and the 
, 
second immediate "rant -not so indisl)ensalJle, still very 
necessary-is that of fixed places "Therein to adnIinister these 
ordinances of religion. But then there is a further w'ant 
,vhich entirely underlies the second immediate one, and 
,vhich all but unrlerlies the first also, that of means, or (if 
you prefer the sirnpler and clearer ,vord) of money, to keep 
the men and to provide the places. The early Church, 
nurtured and developed in the bOSOl1l of that stupendous 
political machine the Rcs R01JLana, thoroughly understood 
co-operative centralised agency, and ,yorked the Basilica. 
Step by step, that complex mediæval society w11Ïch gre,v out 
of the Roman Enlpire, Christianized all through in its out- 
,yard aspect, went on adding and distinguishing until, here 
, in England, to pass over other matters, it broke do,yn through 
very minuteness of organization. 
The portions of the systenl ill ,yhich the co-operative 
character ,vas strongest ,vere also those unluckily on which 
the Papal stamp ,vas strongest branded, and so the Refor- 
Illation left England with its parochial systenl intact, but 
,yith its organization of Collegiate bodies submerged, ,vith 
the rare exception of a few privileged institutions, ùy the 
:::;alne ,vave ,vhich s\vept do,vn the l\lonasteries thenIselves, 
capable, as in the Cathedrals of the ne,v foundation, of being 
transformed into Collegiate institutions. Collegiate Churches 
framed for the Reformed Church of England, in accordance 
,vith its reformation, can, I believe, and might beneficially be 
reviyed, as antidotes to the seething vice and infidelity of 
our great to,yns in the saIne generation ,vhich has created, 
and for the sanle reasons ,y hich has created, companies ,yith 
lÜniteù liability, as a broader systenl on ,vhich to base 
speculative ventures thall single-handed energy. 
!lind, I an1 talking lnaillly in the interest of large to"Tns. 
:For country di
trict
 the Cullege nlu
t ah"ays be the 


.. 
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exception-the rare exception unless in alliance \vith some 
specific enterprise of a charitable or educational nature; in 
towns also the actual application of the principles must be 
inCOl1lplete. But the reason of this incompleteness is one 
of fact, and not of principle; namely, the extent to \vhich 
H district" carving has already forestalled the ground. So 
far I bave been dealing in generalities. Let us no\v brjng 
our ideas to the test of figures and details. The ideal town 
cOlnpletely cut out for Evangelisation on the H district" 
principle, will have been divided into portions of not more 
than from 2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, and probably into those 
of the smallest dinlensions, in each of which an Incumbent 
at an Incumbent's stipend will have to provide the quota of 
at least Sunday services, irrespective of the capacities and 
proximity of the other districts and their Churches, each of 
these lying under the same obligation. If any of these 
Incumbents keep his curate, that curate too ,,,,ill be cribbed 
,vithin his o\vn portion of the to,vn. On the other hand, the 
to\vn worked upon the Collegiate system, might or might not 
be portioned off in different Collegiate districts. If divided, 
the smallest amount of population for each district nlight 
for the present be reckoned at 8,000 souls; though in con- 
trariety to the other system the maximum of division ,vould 
not imply the nlaximum of expended means. Let us then 
suppose that a slice of a neglected East-London or Birming- 
halll parish of from 16,000 to 8.000 inhabitants has to be 
dealt \vith. If \ve \vere taking it in hand upon the nlere 
" district" parish-the Peel Act-system, ,ve should have to 
set to work in one of these ways; either \ve should mani- 
pulate it into a 'Single Peel district, ,vith vague hopes of 
further division; or ,ve should manipulate it into t\VO or 
Inore Peel districts, or ,ve should postpone the Act of 
Parliament division altogether, and lay it out into conven.. 
t.ional districts, in full legal dependence on the 
Iother 


. 
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Church, ,vith the expectation of hereafter completing the 
divorce at different periods for each district. But in every 
,yay ,ve should be doing SOl11ething ,vhich we should confess 
,vas incomplete in its principle and its organization no less 
than in its first ,yorking. By the other method, one which 
nÜght be roughly yet approximately set in practice even 
under the provisions of Peel's Act, backed by ,yell-planned 
trust-deeds, permanence would be at once created within 
the area ,,"hich ,vas permanently to be constituted to remain 
uuder the Pastoral superintendence of the College. The 
elastic, and variable elenlent ,,"ould be the College itself 
with its appendant buildings, which vt"ould be liable to 
fluctuations in numbers according to the needs to be met 
and the means at hand to meet those needs. 
By College to-day, I do not nlean the good plan ,vhich has 
already been tried of a body of supernumerary Clergy, ,vorking 
specially under the Bishop in aid of, and in addition to, the 
regular parochial bodies, ,vithout any permanent supervision 
of a particular District. I should be glad to take up the 
defence of this idea, but there is no time to do so. What I 
no,v recommend is, in ginlple language, a system of parishes, 
larger in area and population, than the actual standard of 
those ,vhich are mapped out to be served by an Incumbent, 
or an Incumbent and Curate. These larger parishes ,,"'ould 
be constituted for the express end of being served by bodies 
of Clergy organised on Collegiate principles, and each 
potentially o,vning, both a central Church, besides various 
educational, charitable, and religious institutions, arranged 
for services, as many and as much subdivided, as our Prayer 
Book allo,vs, or as many as circumstances admit of; and also 
in suboràination to the Church, subsidiary Chapels, large 
or small, sumptuous or cheap, permanent or temporary, 
solemnly consecrated, or unostentatiously licensed as the 
case may be; some exclusiyely used for ,,'orship, others 
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enlployed likewise for schools, if not even for meetings and 
lectures. 
The special advantage of this systenl may be sumnled up 
as the concentration of po""rer towards the end in vie,v. 
First take the men. vVhat can be a greater ,vaste of po,ver 
than the usual manufacture (I use the ,vord in no invidious 
sense) of District Incumbencies? .A. district ,vith its small 
rich end and its large poor end is carved out and "reakly 
manned by its Incumbent as heretofore on J2150, or its 
lncumbent as he may be on J2300 a year. The to,vn gro,vs 
and "Church Extension," as the phrase is, speeds, and this 
original Incumbent finds himself, to his comfort, left ,yith 
his rich end, and a large portion of his poor end turned over 
and formed into another district more weakly manned (from 
its greater want of garrisoning) at the same stipend as the 
mother one, and so on till at length the area of some 15,000 
souls, finds itself quartered into four incumbencies, ,vith an 
aggregate stipend for the four Incumbents of J2GOO a year, 
to take w'hat the Ecclesiastical Commissioners once thought 
e
lough, or of J21,200 at their present estÏ1nate, and ,vith only 
the power, in consideration for the nloney received, of quad- 
rupling the single-handed Sunday tariff of worship, and ,vith, 
perhaps, a small "Teek-day margin of fagging through the 
single-handed round of alley visits, unhelped by any Curate. 
I ,viII only hint at the lavishness of the quadrupled Church, 
"Tith the quadrupled Parsonages, and the quadrupled Schools. 
No doubt the Ecclesiastical COlnmissioners mean ,veIl in 
proposing to raise the stipend of the Incumbents of cro,vc1ec1 
parishes to J2300 a year, ,vhile leaving the actual systen1 
untouched, but the plan is only a palliative and a nlakeshift. 
Give nle that J21,200 (the COlllmissioners' o"rn estimate let 
nle repeat, not lnine) to find men for that area of 15,000 
souls, and I ,viII tell you ho,y I ,vill use it. 
}'il'st .1 ,,,ill find you siÀ Blcn allllllot four, llext t ,rill 
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find you 111en ,,'hose capacities, 'whose experience, and 'whose 
\\-Tork, deserve different paynlellts, and they shall 1e paid 
differently. The representatiye H person" of the district is 
the head of the college, and \-re may find hiIll æ500 or 
4jO 
a year, and a house as good as those ". hich COlllluissioners 
have given to Peel IncuIubents to be ruined in, not a very 
large income, but enough, \vith a fe\v offerings, to keep a 
good and a clever ulan's head above \vate.r. 
The senior Fello,v of the College ,,'ill aInply deserve J2200 
a year, or E250 if the head has only æ430. T,vo n10re 
Fello,vs, young priests learning their duties, 'Will 1e better off 
upon J2150 a year than the analogous Curates of the actual 
systeDl on 
100 each. Still there renlains ct200 out of the 
æl,200. This Inay go to find the stipends of t\yO junior 
Fello,,,"s-c.lerics both of theIn, but not priests-either those 
revived minor orders, as Chancellor l\Iassingberd proposed 
at the Oxford Congress, or else Deacons under a ne\v dis- 
cipline, aceorùing to the parallel suggestion, at the saIne 
tinle, of the now Bishop of Ely, Dr. Harold Browne. 
'Yho \vill not confess that this schenle does not show more 
po,-rer nutde ayaila1le in return for the income \vhich the 
Conllnissioners assign than can be found in the actual 
system ? 
To Inake the inquiry complete I ought no,," to pass frolll 
n1cn to houses, and ask how the parsonage is to be moulded 
into the College. But I forbear froIn a topic \vhich I coulJ 
only handle inco111pletely, and therefore erroneously. I have 
no ,yish to use the Collegiate system as a leverage to revive 
enforced Clerical celibaey. So I O"wn that the l110re I face 
the architectural question of Collegiate residences for Clergy, 
.who may be either 11larried or single, the more difficult does 
it sho,v itself. Happily it is not e&sential-the Fello,vs 
Dlight all live in lodgings and yet \york their cnre as a 
College. 
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It will be its ow"n fault if the College does not sho,v an 
elasticity and multiplication of divine service, impossible to 
a series of district Churches. These perforce exist to main- 
tain a compulsory minimum of Sunday duty, to marry and 
baptize. Extra services are by necessity extras. 
But with us, the Church which is at once Parochial and 
Collegiate, can and ought to fulfil the obligations of the 
Prayer Book as authorized by custom, in their full extent of 
daily worship, and at least weekly Communion, while the 
accessory Chapels mayor may not be used at any time 
according to their special needs. At one it may suit to give 
early Communion and Evensong--at another duplicated or 
triplicated Litanies ,vith rousing preachings might be heard. 
One "Tould be a complete Chapel, another a Chapel School. 
These Chapels might either be rooms, or else such noble 
Churches as that of St. Michael's, Star Street, built as a 
Chapel to a District Church in Paddington-,vhich exists as 
an example, and a first-fruit in London, of the Collegiate 
systen1, never, I hope, to be carved into Peel uniformity.. 
Time pressing, I leave to yourselves to follo'w' out the 
increased po,ver ,vhich the Collegiate n1ust by the force of 
mathen1atical necessity possess in ,vorking schools and 
charitable institutions, in starting and giving tone to meetings, 
and in organising and imparting vitality to that principle of 
lay agency, 011 the necessity of ,vhich, though with some 
inevitable distinctions of shading, both High Church and 
Lo'v Church are no,v happily dgreed. The substantive 
endowed College of Clerks must lead to the association of 
paid and voluntary singing men and choristers. 
The Inutual benefit to the Dlembers of deliberative 
Ineetings ,,'hich the very name College invites, above ll1erely 


* It has since been severed and itself become virtually Collegiate. Since 
I wrote this paper, St. Andrew's, 'Vells Street, St. Peter's, Pimlico, &c., 
nave assumed Collegiate attributes. [1882.] 
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voluntary gatherings of neighbouring Clergy, deserves a 
passing notice. A further benefit lies behind. We are no,v 
feeling the advantage of bringing Clergy and laity together 
in country places, to discuss 'within manageable areas, and in 
due proportions, mutual interests. Such meetings are still 
difficult in towns, from the proportions being so difficult to 
blend ;-but a College meeting ,vith the best laity of the 
Parish added, would be a kind of Parochial institution, and 
help to reduce the obstacle. Any how, if the laity are not 
interested in, and made to feel confidence in this as on any 
other reform, it nlust, hovvever, be a failure. 
A question must be asked, not without practical Im- 
portance in this old land of social etiquette, as to the 
standing and designation of the members of these Colleges. 
For the head I should propose the appellation of Rector, 
,,"ith no special precedence; sometimes he might be Provost, 
,vith the precedence of a Canon of a Cathedral Chapter, and 
the members of the body s
lould bear the familiar nanle of 
Fello\v, ,vhich I have used throughout this paper. Of course 
a ,veIl-worked to\vn Parish Church has always practically 
become Collegiate, as under Dr. Hook's guidance, St. Peter's, 
Leeds, did, and as St. John's, Paddington, has done till the 
severance of St. l\Iichael's, Star Street. But a perverse ne,v 
Incunlbent or patron can alw'ays upset a conventional 
College, unless fixed by Endowment, Act of Incorporation, or 
Trust Deed. If I shall have called the attention of those 
who have made, 01' 'who desire to make such experiments, not 
to rely on present good intentions for their permanency, I 
shall not have spoken in vain. 'Vith reference to one of the 
instances to which I have referred, I cannot, ,vith all the 
affectionate veneration ,vith ,vhich all Churchnlen nl\lst 
regard the Dean of Chichester, refrain froln a passing regret 
that the Leeds Vicarages Act did not create for the 1\lother 
Uhurch a Collegiate position, and place its Vicar in a kind of 
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Decanal attituùe at the head of the collective Clergy of the 
to"'"!l, \yho o\vned their status of independent Incunlbents to 
his generosity, and sacrifice of self. 
Another point I must leave for further consideration, the 
possibility-if the Collegiate systenl takes root-of reuniting, 
by some legislative provision, tw.o or more actual Districts 
into one Collegiate parish. 
Let nle offer a fe\v final \yords on t,vo rather \yeighty 
corollary points. The Collegiate syste1n 1night be in part a 
palliative to that gro\ying difficulty of the Church \yhich has 
lately filled so nlany colunlns of the Ti1nes, the drying up of 
the Curate supply. Our" Fello\ys" on the a.verage may not 
be more highly paid than curates, but their responsibility 
,,
ill be systematised, therefore easier, and their position 1nore 
dignified. So it Inay be hoped that young men 'would be 
1nore ,villing to enter Holy Orders \yith the prospect of such 
a Fellowship as a first post, than ,,'ith that of a to\vn curacy; 
and as by the nature of things the successful Fello,,'" is l110re 
likely to be noticed and to get on than the equally meri- 
torious Curate no\v nlay do. 
Again, a College \yell arranged and \vell \yorked in a large 
to\vn would be a great help to Diocesan extension. Sup- 
posing that the ,yay ,yere open to making that place a 
Bishopric, the Chapter \yould be ready in the germ, and the 
only absolute deficiency ,vould be the Bishop himself. 
But let us pass by speculative advantages. For the 
inlnlediate safety of the souls that are perishing up and do\vn 
the alleys of our to"
ns, let us try 110'" far co-operation-so 
all-po\\
erflù ill all other concerns-has strength and virtue 
to builù up Christ's I(ingdom. 
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IV. 


CATHEDRALS IN THEIR 
IISSIONARY ASPECT. 


FROM c ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS' EDITED BY THE VERY REV. 
J. S. HOWSON, 1872. 
Erroneous opinion that Cathedrals are only the luxury of an Establish- 
nlent-Both an institution and a building-English Church requires in- 
crease of Cathedrals-Extension of Christian Church where previously 
non-existent or weak, to take Cathedral shape-Cathedral idea embodi- 
ment of full machinery of Church founded on Episcopacy, both as a 
higher priesthood and as an administrative system-Definition of Cathe- 
dral idea-Cathedral link which binds together Bishop with clergy 
and laity-Description of Cathedral in its. com pleteness-The Cathedral 
the Bishop's seat; but no Bishop able to work it single-handed- 
Cathedral idea necessary deduction from constitutional Episcopacy- 
Cathedrals in Colonies, United States, Scotland and Ireland-Missions 
upon Cathedral principles possess unique advantages-Missions where 
Christianity is unknown or imperfectly introduced, must be based on 
Cathedral system-Disadvantages of unattached Episcopacy-Dis- 
advantage greater in civilized Diocese-Danger of procrastinating 
owing to delicate relations of other Churches to Cathedral-No archi- 
tectural difficulties in providing temporary Cathedral-Home Cathedrals 
in their missionary aspect practically treated in view of Church 
of England and freehold Incumbents-Cathedral not exalted by 
depressing the parish-Freehold tenure of Incumbencies safeguard of 
libèrty-Monasticism fostered idea of independent corporations within 
the see-Various influences combining to produce parochial system, 
which cannot be tampered with except on condition of chimerical 
increase of Episcopate-Evils of isolation and suspicion, much remedied 
during last forty years, but only to be cured by development of 
Cathedrals-Rt::form by mutilation worst and clumsiest expedient- 
Sweeping alterations in sources of patronage not desirable considering 
ad vantage of variety-Deaneries to be maintained, but Bishop occasion- 
ally to preside over Greater Chapter-Future composition of Greater 
n 
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Chapter-Incompletenesi of lately published answers of Deans to 
Archbishops-Variety and Incongruity of dnties proposed to be im- 
posed on members of Chapters-Chapters should be enlarged by 
private endowments, on precedent of private endowment of new 
parishes-Existing Chapters left, with facility for foundation of super- 
nunlcrary stalls-Out of what ,classes to be selected-How to bring 
enlarged body into harmonious activity, and òevelop working power of 
Cathedral-Scheme does not necessarily require any expenditure of 
public funds-Practicability proved from success of the Church build- 
ing movement-Much smaller and easier task, and peculiarly attractive 
to special tastes-Objections answered-Picture of old Cathedrals so 
strengthened-Relations of revived Cathedral to other diocesan organi- 
zations-Possibility and desirability of more Cathedrals in England, 
and undesirability of more Bishops without Cathedrals-Diocese to be 
founded first, and left under original Bishop-Private munificence, 
Ecclesiastical Commission and official patrons co-operating-Extent of 
new dioceses in the two Provinces-Cathedrals adapted or built, and 
Chapters created-Conclusion. 


THE opinion has not uncommonly existed anlong that ex- 
cellent class of society ,vhich may be concisely described as 
the candid friends of the Church, that Cathedrals are a very 
comnlendable and very ornanlental appendix to that Church; 
not essential to its constitution, but far less detrilnental to 
its practical ,vorking, having their use in lnallY directions of 
secondary importance; but standing apart from the primary 
interests of the ecclesiastical COlnmon ,yea!. A Cathedral is in 
the eyes of such thinkers the luxury of an establishment, but 
not the complelnent of a Church. It is a decorative accident 
to be provided as the crowning of the edifice, the Corinthian 
capital upon the solid bearing 
haft, not the corner-stone 
upon ,vhich the ,vhole construction fitly joined together ought 
to rest. ....\ l\Iissionary Cathedral ,vonld from their point of 
vie,v be not nlerely impossible but inconceivable. It would 
be like a to,vn hall in the tangles of an African jungle, 
or a sword of state in the hand of a village constable. The 
position ,vhich I shall endeavour to n1ake good in the fo
ow- 
ing pages is not only the direct reverse of these miscon- 
ceptionR, hut it proceerls fronl a fundalnentally different 
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definition of the institution in question. The Cathedral of 
those theorists is nothing Inore than a gorgeous building, 
sacred to the cultivation of religious nlusic, and rich in 
architectural ana artistic adornlnent, in connection \vith 
\vhich a select body of nliddle-agecl or elderly clergy- 
nIen are permitted to dra\v an anIple stipend for the im- 
mediate perforInance of easy but graceful duties, and as the 
indirect re"yard of Inerit, favour, or good fortune. Of a Cathe- 
dral as the nlainspring of religious life to an entire Diocese 
they have never had a glÜnpse; their difference, therefore, 
\vith those \vho have realized that higher conception of the 
value of Cathedrals is not so much a debate upon the utility 
of an institution in the definition of ,vhich both sides are 
agreed as a divergence upon the definition itself of that to 
\vhich all apply the saIne appellation. 
In a 'work which I published in 1861, entitled 'The 
English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century,' I contended 
that a Cathedral \vas both an institution and also a building, 
and that in either respect the English Church \vould be 
the better for an increase in the nUlllber of its Cathedrals, 
involving the Irlultiplication of Dioceses. This end \vould be 
attained both by the elevation of existing Churches qf con- 
spicuous dignity and in convenient situations to the desired 
rank, and by building fresh Cathedrals in large to"YllS \vhere 
a direct Episcopal regÏ1nen \vas needed. In confinnation of 
my argument, partly by \vay of architectural model, and partly 
to encourage home exertions by the sight of that ,,'hich had 
been' effected in the colonies under far greater difficulties than 
could be encountered in England, I illustrated my argunlents 
by exanlples of Cathedrals, erected or projected, \vithin recent 
years, in Scotland and in our colonies. I propose in the 
follo\ying pages to take up the subject at an earlier point 
than that \vhich I occupied in 111Y book. There, speaking 
gencrall
r, I pleaded in fayour of the establishn1cnt of Cat1H
'" 
D 
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drals in places ,yhere the Church "Tas already at ,york. I 
no,," desire to offer reasons ,vhy in the extension of the 
Christian Church (under conditions involving connllunion 
,vith the Church of England), either in places where it is 
non-existent, or ,yhere it is so ,veak and unsettled that the 
,york of construction has really to be undertaken from the 
beginning, the establisl11uent of a fixed form of Christianity 
ought to take a shape in ,yhich the Cathedral is a pron1Ínent 
feature. That is, it ought to exist as an institution frolll the 
very first, and as a building froln the earliest nlOI11ent 
in ,,""hich any building at all can be provided; or, in 
other ,vords, the first nlissionaries ought to be a rudi- 
mentary Cathedral body, and their first oratory a rudi- 
mentary Cathedral. 
In lllaking this statement I desire to assert that the Cathe- 
dral idea is in truth the enlbodÜnent of the Inachinery of the 
Christian Church in the fulness of its divine constitution. I 
do not Inean that the Cathedral idea is of the essence either 
of the Christian Church as a divine society, or of Episcopacy 
as the appointed regimen of that society, but I do assert that 
'v herever the first comnlission to the chosen T,velve has been 
carried out by the establishll1ent of an Episcopate devoid of 
the Cathedral idea, there that esta1lishment has been Inade in 
an un,yorkmanlike, a clumsy, and an unsatisfactory manner. 
The Cathedral iùea is based upon the t,vofold aspect, in ,vhich 
the Episcopate presents itself to the acceptance of the ,vorl<1, 
first as a higher priesthood for the perfornlance of the nlost 
exalted ,,,"orship in concert ,vith, ånd in behalf of, the faithful 
of the Diocese, clerical and lay, and for the fulfihnent of the 
great duties of ordination and of confirnlation; and, in the next 
l'lace, as an achninistrative systel11 charged ,yith the presiding 
regulation of the Church, both in its interior sphere and in 
relation to outw'ar( I society. No truly healthy Episcopacy 
can exist \\"hich does not recognize and carry out this doullle 
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function. The Bishop ,,
ho regards hilllself merely as the 
Ii igh priest, is on the straight road to that assunlption of 
spiritual tyranny ,vhich is in the long run far nlore 1l1edclle- 
sonle in telnporal Inatters than the constitutionalislll, "Thich 
treats ,vith thelll in their proper order; ,,?hile the Bishop 
,,
hose exclusive idea is to achninister ,yell, deals, by his 
neglect or his coldness, a heavy blo"T to the spiritual life of 
that divine society, of ,,
hich he ought to hold himself the 
nursing father. Both defects are equally prejudicial to the 
developnlent of the Cathedral system. The ultra-sacerdotalist 
depreciates its adn1Ïnistrati ye facilities, and the mere adnli- 
nistrator is slow to recognize its spiritualizing influences. 
But to descend to particulars. 'V1u'l-t is the Cathedral idea; 
and where do ,ve find its gerlll? I have no hesitation in reply- 
ing to the first through the second question, by saying that 
the Upper Chamber at Jerusalem, tenanted by the Sacred 
T,velve, ,vas that germ. The records of the undivided Church 
are the unbroken history of an Episcopate, living on and 
acting through its assessor clergy. The first great churches- 
the basilicæ, so called-,vhether pagan court-houses converted 
or churches built for these sacred objects-"Tere Cathedrals; 
for the solen1n heulicycle behind the altar contained the 
thrones of the Bishop, stately in the centre, and of his atten- 
dant presbyters to the right hand and to the left. The altar 
in front, was the joint centre of deyotion for the united flock 
-the singers in the midst, the faithful belo,\- them, the 
catechumens patiently "Taitillg beyond, and the penitents 
cO'YeJ;ing at the door slullIDed up the great congregation in 
its completeness, as the Diocese clrèl"vn together for the one 
great Eucharistic ,vorship of the Christian Church. 
I anl speaking to those 'W ho accept the Episcopal form of 
Church Government, and ,,-ho, at the sanle tÏ1ne, recognize 
that it nlust be ,yorked, not as a hard autocracy, but upon 
principles of the constitutional co-operation of clergy and 
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laity. All this increasing host of Churchmen are convinced of 
the necessity of SOlne fornl of synodical action, involving lay 
assessorship, in the Dioceses; and many persons at home, in 
the colonies, and in the United States, are actiyely engaged 
in introducing or in carrying on that action. But they Inust 
do one tIling more, and agree to recognize the Cathedral as 
the connecting elenlent necessary to bind together the Bishop 
on the one side as the head, and on the other the clergy and 
laity, as represented by the Synod ,vith its assessors as the 
body. As each Diocese representing the Christian Church in 
its solidarity is one body, so tIle Cathedral is the pledge, the 
synlbol, and the instrument of that unity, of ,vhich the Bishop 
is the personal centre. It should cOlnprehend in the inner- 
most circle, round the central diocesan, men ,vhose advice and 
personal labours are secured to sustain and counsel the 
Bishop in the regulation of the various concerns of the 
Diocese, spiritual, educational, and charitable, and to carry. 
on the constant and ornate ,vorship of the Temple. In the 
next circle ,vill stand a large body of clergy "9ith a direct 
though not so constant a connection ,,"ith the Cathedral. 
Beyond these, again, will be ranged the collective clergy 
'belonging to the See; while the ultimate group "ill gather 
in the faithful laity of the entire Diocese comLined as one 
great pari&h at their l\1:other Church. All Synods and all 
conferences would find their appropriate hOI11e at the Cathe- 
dral, ,vhieh> as a building, ,,"ould in its ideal completeness 
comprehend a church, as noble and vast as circumstances 
allo'\v, for the Divine Sacranlents and Offices, the ordinance 
of preaching, and the occasional rites of ordination and con- 
firmation; adjunct chambers, and chapter-house for private 
or public deliberation; schools and libl'aries for teaching and 
study; refuges, homes of charity, and infirnlaries, for '\veak- 
ness, old age, or bodily ailment; residences for those engaged 
in the various duties of the complex institution; and halls 
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for the exercise of that hospitality ,vhich it is a first duty of 
a Christian 1l1inister to ShO"T. 
Can eyen the Churchnlan "Tho is sceptical as to the ne- 
cessity of Cathedrals, find any fla,v in this recapitulation of 
the eleluents composing the ideal Cathedral? I assume that 
he acceptB Episcopacy, and recognizes the ÌIllportance of 
delilJerate co-operation; and I assert that the onus lies 
on hinl to prove that these are not Lest provided at a 
Catheùral such as I have described. A Bishop is a clergy- 
nlan, and something more than a common clergyman; it is 
therefore plainly congruous tl1at he should have the use of a 
church raised above the usual level for the performance both 
of those sacred duties ,,"hich he can perform in common ,vith 
(but as the exalnple of) his brethren, and also of those at 
,vhich he only is entitled to officiate. This Church ,,,"ill be 
the seat of the Bishop, or, in other words, Ecclesict Ccdlwclralis. 
But as the Bishop cannot be always at his Cathedral, it "Tould 
be a contradiction to comn10n sense that he should be ex- . 
pected to work it single-handed. He cannot be the instructor 
of sacredlnusic to his o,vn Church, still less to his Diocese, so 
that unless, in opposition to both Testaments, music is not a 
divi
ely-appointed element of ,yorship, some musical leader 
is indispensable for the model church. His strength ,,,"ould 
fail, and the attention of the congregation flag, if his voice 
only ,vere heard from the central pulpit of the Diocese, hence 
he denlands the succour of eloquent preachers. He cannot 
hinlself conduct the various educational establishments for 
clergy, for teachers, for the 'whole flock, which it is the duty 
and the interest of the Christian Church to maintain. He 
cannot himself undertake the direct responsibility of every 
detail of the various charities ,vhich he may feel bound to 
foster. Apart from these considerations he needs the advice 
of experienced counsellors in the ordinary ,york of administra- 
tion. ,It i
 accordingly a matter of plain convenience that the 
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officiating clergy, the aÙlninistrators, the counsellors, should 
fornl a compact body in close proximity to the Bishop anù 
to the Cathedral. These silnple facts, almost truislns, prove 
the raison d'être of that Chapter of Canons or llesidentiaries 
,vhich help to compose the Cathedral view'ed as an institution. 
I t is equally desira LIe that a large body of chosen clergyrnen 
should have a distinct, though less close, connexion .with the 
1\fother Church, and iq. them ,ve find the Greater Chapter 
of non-Residentiaries. The propriety of every clergynIan 
throughout the Diocese, feeling that the l\fother Church is- 
in reality as \vell as in name-his home, his property, his focus 
of religious life, is a proposition so theoretically undeniable, 
that \yherever it only exists in theory there the reason for the 
discrepancy bet\veen theory and practice must be the result 
of some probably long-seated rell1Íssness. In a less direct 
manner but as truly ought the layman, in proportion as he 
feels the po\ver of Christian brotherhood, to be dra\vn to the 
Cathedral as the rallying point of the fello\vship for which he 
yearns. As truly also ought that Cathedral, by the establish- 
Inent of voluntary choirs, to absorb selected memLers of the 
laity into the body more actively engaged in the transaction 
of worship. Finally then, and most undoubtedly, all delibe- 
rative gatherings of clergy, or of clergy cOlnbined \vith laity, 
and all especial unions for festive or penitential worship, 
had best take place in the natural capital of the sacred 
commonwealth, as a portion of the living organization of that 
Cathedral. 
"\Ve have thus by an exhaustive process taken each element 
of the picture of the cOlnplete Cathedral, and after testing it 
by the simple idea of constitutional Episcopacy, have arrived 
at the conclusion that separately, and still more, collectively, 
the various elements of the Cathedral idea are in fact the 
necessary deductions from that idea in their most complete 
forIn, and their most natural order. The acceptance of this 
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proposition is no reproåch to those Episcopal Churches in 
,,-hich, by unfortunate circulllstances, the Cathedral element 
is wanting. Episcopacy does exist in too nlany of our 
colonies, in the majority of the Scotch Dioceses, and in nearly 
all those of the United States, ,vithout being complemented 
by the Cathedral systeln. But tIns fact, ,vhich might a fe\v 
years ago, ,vhen the absence of the Cathedral systeln in those 
Dioceses was absolute and not merely relative, have been used 
against me, has now, since Dlany of these unestablished or 
half-established Churches have been lnaking disconnected but 
vigorous efforts to repair the deficiency-efforts undertaken 
and \vorked by Bishops ,yho feel in their o,vn persons the 
w'ant of Cathedral institutions-becollle a convincing argu- 
ment in nlY favour. Bishop "\Yilson, of Calcutta, a repre- 
sentative man in that party of the Church w'hich is supposed 
to be least inclined to ecclesiastical ponlp and complexity 
of systenl, spared no exertions till he had raised a costly 
Cathedral Church of stately dimensions in the Indian capital, 
,vhile he defended the proceeding by a po\verful vindication 
of the Cathedral system. At BOlnbay, also, the Cathedral is 
no'v being developed. ..At Sydney, the late l\letropolitan 
Bishop Broughton cOlnmenced a Cathedral on a large scale, 
and his successor the present Bishop has constituted it w'ith 
a Chapter. In other Australian Dioceses the formation of 
Cathedrals is in various stages of progress, ,vhile at Cape 
To,,-n a Capitular organization has been established in the 
church \vhich serves as a Cathedral. Not far froln a quarter 
of a century since, Bishop :l\Iedley, of Fredericton, carried 
out Ius Cathedral, ,,-hile the late l\letropolitan Bishop :Fulford, 
of l\fontreal, constructed another of considerable material 
Ï1nportance, although defectively organized. In the United 
States,o\ying to the Dioceses having by ill-fortune been to a 
great extent endow'ed ,vith a synodical constitution excluding 
Cathedrals, in the early days of republican fer your for equality, 
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and of deficient kno,vledge in Christian antiquities, during 
,,'hich the Church of those States ,vas built up, the material 
progress of the Cathedral cause has been slo,ver. But the 
idea has steadily gro,vn in men's minds, and has already taken 
shape in the Cathedrals erected in Chicago (and happily not 
burnt), by Bishop '"\V"I1itehouse of Illinois, and in Portland, by 
Bishop Neely of J\faine, of ,vhich and of its accompanying 
institutions an interesting report has lately appeared in the 
'Guardian.' At N e,v York, too, Trinity Church ,vith its great 
endo,vment is in all but name a Cathedral. In Scotland, 
not from republican equality but from poyerty and cruel 
oppression by ruling po,yers, the Episcopal Church gre',," up 
with a constitution which ignored Cathedrals. The spell ,vas 
first broken SOIne t,venty years ago by the movement ,YI
ich 
erected a Cathedral at Perth for the Dioceses of St. Andrew's, 
Dunkelcl, and Dunblane, ,,-hile the Cathedral more recently 
constructed at Inverness for the Diocese of l\foray and Ross 
seems fruitful in spiritual and lnaterial advantage. 1\lo1'e 
lately the bequest of a generous Churchwonlan has afforlled 
11leanS for the creation of a Cathedral in Edinburgh. In the 
disestablished Church of Ireland, the Cathedral system al\yays 
existed in nanle. The shock of the disestablislunent seems 
to have led lllen to think of the reality, and to seek ill 
ecclesiastical co-operation for the strength ,vhich State 
sUP1'ort had once afforded. The sumptuous restoration of 
St. l"}atrick's, Dublin, and the constnlction of the grand and 
beautiful Cathedral of Cork, just preceded the catastrophe. 
Its immediate result is the restoration under most satis- 
factory conditions of the older Cathedral of Christchurch 
in Dublin and the rene,,'al of the ruined Cathedral of 
}{jldare. 
I trust that I haye presented ,yith sufficient clearness the 
conception of ,,,hat a Cathedral in its conlpletenrss ought to 
be. It ,vas necessary to reach an agreeluent upon this 
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q uestioll ùefore "'"C cOlùLl consider that the ground "
as pre- 
l)ared for the inquiry, ",yith \vhich ,ve are 1110re Ï1umeJiately 
concerned. "\Ve have to investigate Cathedrals in their 
l\Iissionary aspect, w11Ïch inlplies that a 1nissionary enterprise 
can'ied out anlong the heathen, in the colonies, or at home, 
upon the Cathedral principles, possesses elements of practical 
congruity, iInpossiLle upon any other basis. A. mission 
,,"orkillg fronl a Cathedral centre is plastic in its constitution, 
popular in its appointments, and vigorous iu its action, beyond 
the possihilities of one in ,y hich the unassisted Bishop stands 
face to face with the flock, aJllong ""horn he must expect to 
succeed or fail, according to the ,,
isdonl ,,
ith ,yhich he plans 
his ,york, and the temper and patience '\vith ,vhich he carries 
it out. The n1Ìssion may be destined either to break abso- 
lutely virgin soil in a country ""here the sound of the Gospel 
has never penetrat-ed, or it may have to consolidate and 
develope the feeble efforts of other Christian teaching, already 
essayed by missionaries, ,-rho have either been ,vorking out- 
side the Episcopal systenl, or "yho, \vhile accepting Episcopacy 
in theory, have been unable to elllploy it as a living po"
er. 
rerhaps the mission 1nay take the shape of a ne,v Diocese 
formed "9ithin a colony, or a back-settlenlent, in ,vhich the 
pulse of religion has hitherto beaten very languidly. All 
these exanlples of diocesan extension lay legitinlate claÏ1n to 
the title of :\Iissionary, and I shall endeavour to dÜ;sect the 
probable ,vorking of each, as started upon a Cathedral, or llUll- 
Cathedral, basis. But our existing Dioceses at hOllle nlay also 
awak
n, as so nlany haye done and are doing, to ne\v life and 
1110re earnest longings after unity, and then their religious 
action ,yill be ::\fissionary. Sonle part of the country, too, 
11light desire to do the LOl'd's ,,"ork, ,yith the aùclitional 
strength derived from the inuuediate presence of another 
Bishop, and here, too, the ol'ganizatioll ,yould be a nussion. 
I propo:se accordingly, before I conclude, to say s0l11ething 
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of the developlnent of the Cathedral in all these cases, in 
order to present its lnissionary aspect under eyery condition. 
The proof that the work of evangelization in missions ,vhere 
Christianity is altogether or nearly unknowl1, ought to be 
conducted on the Cathedral basis, need not be lengthy, at 
least to those ,vho have so far agreed ,,"ith the argument. It 
is indeed hardly more than the assertion that such a mission 
ought to be based on the principles of order and not of confu- 
sion, by a well-balanced distribution of functions bet'ween the 
various missionaries, all in common yearning for an united 
centre of ,vorship, all ,vith one heart and lnind breaking bread 
together in that first Church, round ,vhich lnany daughters 
may in cOIning years rise, and call it blessed. If the original 
missionaries, living alnong the perils of heathendom, its evil 
sights and raging passions, a,vay from the comforts and help 
of Christian civilization, do not at the outset co-operate in one 
spirit, each ,vith his appointed division of labour allotted to 
him, and all looking up to their chief, not as their tyrant, but 
their elder brother and co-counsellor, confusion and failure 
l1lust ensue. The various offices ,vhich they fill are truly 
canonries; the one church or chapel ,vhich they may raise or 
adopt, be iþ but a hut or a tent, is the rudimentary Cathedral. 
When other churches or chapels have gathered round this 
nucleus, the strain ,viII begin in the adjustment of their claÏIns 
to independence, and of the l\lother Church to be their con- 
trolling po,ver; Lut I shall best treat this further on. As to 
the rival opinion that, essential as the Episcopal regÏIne may 
be in the abstract, the earlier missionaries ought not to be 
men of the highest clerical order, but, as it ,,"'ere, pickets sent 
for,,"'ard to prepare the ,yay for the fuller Inanifestation here- 
after of a complete organization, all I can say is, that a theory 
,vhich is really based on the assunlption that isolation is 
stronger than co-operation, and that a constitution is more 
practical as its head is ,,"eaker, does not seelll to approve 
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itself to that \yhich is in all but ecclesiastical matters the 
conclusion of experience and conlmon sense. If, ho\vever, 
there is co-operation, even though the frallle\Vork be inconl- 
plete and provisional, that co-operation must be regulated by 
subordination, and so \ve shall find ourselves COlll111itted to 
principles of \vhich Episcopacy is the cOlllplete presentment. 
In any case, supposing the mission planned on a system 
of isolation, it w'ill be but the intentional instead of the acci- 
den tal trial of that state of things, 'v hich leads us to our 
second head, to ,,,hich w'e may at once proceec1,-that of the 
introduction of Episcopacy into a Christian field in ,,,hich 
either on purpose or by stress of events it had been \vanting. 
Is the Bishop to come among those ,YhOnl, indeed, he desires 
to treat as fello\y-labourers, but fello,v-labourers of 'VhODl he 
is to be the foreman, as one ,vithout "a local haLitation and 
a name," as a supervisor, rather than a father, \vith no church 
he can call his o,,,'n, no altar at which he holds himself 
especially privileged and bound to minister, no body of chosen 
helpers 'with ,vhom to share the chief burdens of his office, no 
central spot to "rhich as the host he can call together to tbe 
feast of religious conference the faithful of his flock? Such 
Bishops ,ve have often beheld; and ,yhen the prelate, "yho 
finds himself by events not of his nlaking placed in that 
position, battles against its disadvantages, and perhaps suc- 
ceeds in building up for hinlself those institutions of ,vhich 
at the beginning he felt the ,vant, he merits indeed our 
,varmest sympathies. But it is sinlply inconceivable that 
anyone could deliberately prefer unattached Episcopacy to 
the system under ,vhich the Bishop not only derives his 
appellation from the place of his residence, but at that 
residence presides over the one Church ,vhich is the centre 
of religious unity to the fold, the chosen seat of his teaching 
and the honle of the altar at \yhich he offers up his prayers 
and supplications for the souls for "ThOlll he is responsible. 


, 
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Not only does an Episcopacy ,vithout a definite see contradict 
the uniforln tradition of the ,vhole Christian Church, but it is 
contrary to the plainest \varllings of practical experience. 
The Bishop of the district, llloving about from one church or 
mission station to another, is neither master at any given 
place nor merely guest anywhere. His position is that of an 
inspector, and he must either lord it over or succumb to each 
successive clergyman. Again, \vhen such a Bishop requires 
co-operation, he cannot constitute his administration, in the 
persons of those particular clergYlnen on \vhom he devolves 
specific spiritual duties, and \vith \VhOIU he desires to take 
joint counsel,-or, in other ,vords, his Chapter. He will 
probably possess SOlne house \vhich he calls his own, and he 
may believe that he is fulfilling his duty, and providing for 
the due governIuent of his See, if he convokes periodical 
meetings \vithin his parlour of those clergymen or laynlen 
'\vhom he has entrusted 'with distinct offices. He may also 
have a synod, and there may be SOIne hut, or if the Diocese 
be tolerably civilized, SOlne public hall in ,vhich he can bring · 
it together. To a certain extent he ,vill, in so doing, have 
made up for the want of a Cathedral; but it ,vill be by the 
sacrifice of spiritual associations to practical exigencies. A 
Bishop \vho is kno\yn to the selected fe\v in his parlour and 
to the Diocese in the public hall, may be respected officially, 
and liked priyately, but he will not be the Father in God, as 
that chief pastor \vill be ","hose place is at the altar of his o\vn 
church, \vhose meetings are ,vithin its ,valls, \vhose business 
is always accompanied by prayer and sacrament. The 
spiritual life of the officials themselves "Till be stunted if 
their duties do not involve a sacred fello\vship such as 
appertains to partnership ill the religious rites of the 1\Iother 
Church; \vhile the gatherings of the united Diocese ,viII 
present an aspect of ,vorldly business, \vhich participation in 
con1nlün service ,,"ould have tended to mitigate. Of the loss 
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of po"
er in confirlnations, in ordinations with their pre- 
liminary exercises, and in special occasions of united worship 
,vhich the aLsence of the Cathedral, ,vith its spiritualizing 
iufluences and its n1any practical advantages, ,vould occasion, 
I need not speak. Upon the tangiLle invitation to insub- 
ordination aluong the various congregations, ,vhich such a 
state of things ,vould offer, I need not dilate. I have, in 
treating of the introduction of direct Episcopacy into n1is- 
sions, "There it had not previously existed, been "
andering 
into considerations which more properly belong to my next 
head, namely, the comparison of Cathedral or non-Cathedral 

Episcopacy in Dioceses formed in settleluents ,,
here the 
Inajority of the population are living under conditions of 
European and therefore Christian civilization, ho-wever fornlal 
and dead that Christianity may be. But in truth, as I ,,"cnt 
on, I found that a too rigid division ofnlY subject would only 
lead to repetition, as the general principles on ,vl1Îch alone I 
could insist, in so short an essay, "were in the t\VO cases so 
nearly identical. 
The chief difference "Tould be, that in the new Diocese 
forlned out of a civilized settlement the evils of the unat- 
tached Episcopacy will be more apparent and active than in 
a n11SS10n. In the latter the feeling of common hel plessness 
""ill drive n1en together, and the brotherhood ,vhich ought to 
have been secured by Iositive regulation ""ill shape itself by 
general consent. It ,viII not be so in a c01l1n1unity in ,,"hich 
the conditions of life, ho,veyer rough, disagreeable, or dete- 
riorated, are in theory deri ved froln the old civilization of 
Clnistian Europe. There the Bishop n1ust be a tyrant, a 
puppet, or a constitutional ruler, and he can only be assuredly 
and cOlnpletely the last if he governs from his Cathedral 
anlong his Chapter ,,"ith the consent of his synod. I do not 
apprehend any ,vide tlisagreen1ent from these vie,ys in the 
abstract. I fear the tin1idity ,yhich ,,"ould accept thenl in 
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theory, and yet put off the organization of the Cathedral till 
a 1nore convenient season. The ans,ver to such counsels of 
fear nlust be that every day during ,vhich the rule of disorder 
and incolllpleteness is allo,ved to prevail ,vill find the future 
constitution of the Diocese on its perfect basis more difficult. 
The point on ,,'"hich the difficulty will be 1l10st acutely felt 
,,
in depend upon a consideration to ,vhich I have already 
referred. The building of the Cathedral itself ,viTI probably 
be popular; the higher ,vorship carried on ,vithin it ,viII 
attract an influential portion of the comnlunity; the labours 
of the Chapter ,vill be appreciated, and yet there may relllain 
a root of bitterness from ,vhich ,,
ill spring a gro,,'"th of dis- 
content ,vhich lllay frustrate all other good effects. This will 
be found in the relation of the other churches ,,'"ith their clergy 
and their parochial constitutions to the central Cathedral. 
The Cathedral standing by itself, ho'wever beautiful in its 
form, ho,,'"ever godly in its labours, ,,
ill not have accomplished 
its work if it does not occupy a position of leadership cheer- 
fully accorded to it by the inferior churches. But every 
delay in erecting the Cathedral ;,:will give those churches a 
stronger prescriptive independence. I should be sorry to be 
supposed to be arguing that those churches should be reduced 
into a condition of serfdom. Just as I plead for the leadership 
of the Cathedral, so I desire to vindicate constitutional rights 
for the separate parishes and their 111Ïnistering clergy. These 
rights are not imlllutable ; they need not and they should not 
be the same every'\vhere. In England, as I shall proceed to 
sho,,,", they ought to be greater than it ,vould be ,y holesollle 
to recognize in a ne\vly organized Church. But it is because 
they cannot be alike that their due adjustnlent l11USt in every 
instance be a delicate task, and one \vhich it would be hopeless 
to attenlpt without lllutual good'will. The essential requisite 
is that no clergYlllan, no parochial organization, no con- 
gregation, and no melllber of that congregation should feel 
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himself or itself a stranger to the Cathedral; that no one 
should look upon that Cathedral either as an isolated and 
unsympathizing institution or an intrusive interloper. For 
\vorship and for deliberation all should be encouraged and 
should be expected to meet together in the Mother Church, 
and from the Mather Church should continually flow to 
them \vords of encouragement, of admonition, and of advice. 
All this is beautiful in theory, but if it is to be realized much 
tact, much good - tenl per, and much firmness will be required, 
and in proportion as the occasion for exercising these qualities 
is delayed and the Diocese allow"ed to crystallize itself in the 
old acephalous condition, so \vill the difficulty ascend in a 
geometrical ratio. 
I forbear from entering upon the architectural question in 
missionary and colonial Cathedrals. Of course the Cathedral 
ought to be as sumptuous and as large as means will admit 
of; but the lack of means, or the impossibility of providing 
grandeur or space, is no excuse for postponing the Cathedral. 
After all, the essentials of a Cathedral are an altar whereat to 
plead the Christian propitiation, a chair whereon to sit, a font 
\vherein to baptize, and a Bishop to occupy that chair, to 
plead that propitation before the altar, and to receive Christ's 
servants at that font. At all events, let the altar be comely. 
No 11ission can \vell be so poor that it cannot provide a 
comely altar, and then if it Ip.ust house altar, chair, and font 
in a tent or a hut of "Tattles, still there will be provided for 
that branch of Christ's Church a Cathedral sufficient for its 
present wants. 
The course of the discussion has led us to the consideration 
of Home Cathedrals in their Missionary aspect. The question 
is a wide one and admits of being treated either theoretically 
or practically. I propose to deal with it in its practical 
character. I am conscious that my picture of the ideal 
Cathedral life \vith the entire Diocese gathered up as one 
E 
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congregation \vithin the one !Iother Church n1ight be per- 
verted into a bill of indictment against the actual system 
of the English Church, \yith its sharply defined parochial 
system, its inculnbents claiming freehold tenure, and its 
capitular bodies endowed \vith rights in the Cathedral Church 
independent of those "\vhich the diocesan possesses. There 
can be no question that the Cathedral and the parochial 
organization of the Christian Church are not actually parallel 
ideas, and there ought to be no doubt that ,,
here a new 
Diocese has to be created out of nothing the edifice should be 
built upon the foundation of the Cathedral. But in an old 
country where the parochial has gro\vn up alongside of the 
Cathedral system, it would be an act of perilous audacity to 
subvert the existing fralne\vork in the romantic hope of being 
able to reconstruct the pile from the ground in 11lore classical 
proportions. Unquestionably "\vherever the Cathedral should 
be the 11loving po"wer not merely in the See-to\vn as the centre 
of religious life, but at the circumference of the s)lrrounding 
Diocese, the differen t rectors and vicars ,vould find their 
personal influence much abridged. But we should not exalt 
the English Cathedral by depressing the parish church, for, 
above all other consideratio11s, it \vouId be very unjust to 
deny that in the lapse of many generations the rights of the 
parochial clergy have been a 11lainstay of freedom against the 
autocracy alike of ruling despot.s and of ruling 1110bs. The 
ideal Cathedral implies many Dioceses, and those small, \vhile 
the Bishop in each of them, though acting as a constitutional 
head, \vould hold his o\vn upon a tenure as completely im- 
plying o\vnership as that \vhich any rector can no\v claim. 
In fact the question \vould not be whether a fe\v governing 
Bishops-fe\v \yhether their reckoning in England were 
thirty or sixty -should have a large body of dependent 
presbyters, or a large body of independent incumbents to 
confront them: but \vhether \ve should have an Episcopate 
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in 'which the deficient ubiquity of the Bishop has to be 
sUpplelllented by resident and freehold inculnbents, or one 
in 'Which, from the moderate size of his Diocese, the Bishop 
can really make himself felt as resident and as 'a freeholder 
all over the area. 
I have ah'eady, in the book to ,vhich I referred, traced the 
gro,yth of the 111ediæval type of Cathedrals in their material 
aspect: and sho,,"TI that, in the Inain, they had gro,vn up under 
t,vo influences, the development of monasticism and the 
accession of temporal dignity attaching to the feudal prelate. 
Paradoxical as the assertion may seem, I believe that the 
independent status of the English parish priest gre,v as much 
out of the first as the second of these reasons. The 11lonas- 
tery ,vas generally, and on principle, a landowner, and it 
enjoyed privileges which made it independent of the diocesan. 
This condition of things fostered the idea of freehold eccle- 
siastical corporations within the See, and yet holding their 
o,vn against the autocratic claims of that See. The Bishops 
were great lords, with wide spiritual jurisdictions; and as 
the respective lando,vners ,yent on building and endo,ving 
churches upon their estates, they shocked no existing pre- 
judice either civil or religious by erecting in the cc persons" 
of the parishes a series of corporations sole. So, to compress 
into a fe, v words a very long and complicated narrative, out 
of such elements, moulded and changed through successive 
ages by mediæval corruption, papal aggression, national asser- 
tion, reformational enterprise, and parliamentary equaliza- 
tion, has gro,vn up the actual system of the English Church, 
under which the unity of the See, as symbolized in the 
Cathedral, seems almost a feeble and ineffective pageant 
beside the reality of personal po,vers possessed by the mighty 
phalanx of self-sufficing incumbents. Yet these powers are 
in the actual condition of the ,vorld, the guarantees for the 
constitutional liberties of the general Church, against the 
E 2 
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world at large or any section, clerical or lay, of the Church 
itself. If the parochial clergy did not enjoy a position of 
their own, fenced round by rights ,vhich the la,v recognized 
as based upon the theory of personal ownership, they,vould 
sink into being the hired servants of the Bishop or of the 
congregation. To the ill results of servitude to an Episcopate, 
the growth in France and elsewhere abroad of Ultranlo1ttane 
tyranny points a warning finger, while for instances òf the 
degradation which servitude to a congregation involves, ,ve 
must search the annals of dissenting controversy. Under an 
ideal system of Episcopacy, with many and small Dioceses, the 
conservative and resisting element of the ecclesiastical polity 
might be concentrated in the members of the numerous college 
of Bishops, and the ministers of the subsidiary Churches 11light 
hold their positions, not indeed by caprice, but as delegates. 
But since it would be sinlply chimerical to expect, or even, 
as things exist, to desire such a revolution in the Church 
system of England, and since the abandonment of the con- 
stitutional safeguards which environ the tenure of incunl- 
bencies ,vould at any other price be mischievous, I proceed 
to see ho,v far the principles which should govern the 
organization of ne,v Churches on virgin soils may be adapted 
so as to allow of the extension of the Cathedral and diocesan 
framework within a Church with such a constitution as that 
of the Church of E
gland, in aid of those missionary duties 
which are so much a debt due from an establishment in an 
old Christian land as they can be fronl any knot of pioneer 
preachers on a heathen shore. "Ve have both to consider the 
missionary development of our existing Cathedrals, and the 
creation of lle,v Bishoprics upon the Cathedral type ill places 
where the pulse of religious fervour needs to be more strongly 
throbbing. 
At present the Inaladies which disorder and weaken the 
systenl are isolation and suspicion; the Bishop, the Dean, 
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the Residentiaries, the non-llesidentiaries, the 11inor Canons, 
the Rural Deans, the Incunlbents, pronloted as they are 
respectively to their several offices by different processes 
and for different causes, and to a great degree by different 
nOlninators, have never been reminded by the Church's 
authoritative voicû that once they are in office the fullest 
lnutual service is equally due from everyone to all his 
compeers, and through them to the great diocesan corporation, 
the ecclesiastical u/nitcts of which the Cathedral is the visible, 
as the Bishop is the personal centre. I fully and emphatically 
grant, or to speak more appropriately, assert that the great 
growth of Church life ,vithin the last forty years has gone far 
to supply the missing links and to create that fuller feeling 
of nlutual interdependence ,,"hich had but little place in the 
materialistic conception of an average ecclesiastic of the cold 
days of George II. But much nlore is still ,vanted, and to 
supply that \vant the Cathedral agency, as the centripetal 
one, must be strengthened. 
I need hardly waste ,vords to say that whatever may be 
the best project of Cathedral reform, there is one which is 
certainly the worst and clumsiest expedient-reform by 
mutilation, the ,vild attempt to make institutions more effec- 
tive by cutting down the number of men upon ,vhose per- 
sonal exertions the efficiency of the \vhole body must depend. 
On the other hand I do not attach excessive value to any 
'3weeping alterations in the sources of patronage. Our exist- 
ing system, as I never tire of urging, possesses the vast 
advantage of variety. After all, patronage is the end and not 
the Ineans, and the kind of men ,vhich it places in responsible 
stations ought to be the dominant consideration. The good 
Canon is good, and the bad one bad, ,vhether he o,ves his 
stall to l\Iinister, Chancellor, Bishop, or to sonle ne,vly- 
devised process of co-optation. A healthy public opinion is 
th
 one thing needful, a public opinion ,vhich is sufficiently 
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"Tell informed to consider Cathedrals, not as the endurable 
superfluities of a complicated Church system, but as valuable 
co-efficients in its "\vorking; and ,vhich is sufficiently coura- 
geous to declare that their efficiency must be secured by 
their co-operative po,ver. 
I would most certainly retain the office of Dean, not as 
the possible vehicle for the creation of cheap Suffragans, but 
as the especial domestic head of the Chapter, the clergyman 
responsible for the services of the Cathedral, the organiser of 
missionary work ,vithin that Cathedral and by its Chapter, 
and above all as the theological student, the teacher of the 
flock, ,vith accomplishments, time, and opportunities for 
those labours of learned study ,vith ,vmch a Church as 
distinct from a conventicle ought to be illustrated, but for 
which the Bishop "\vith his perpetual ,york of practical 
administrative engagenlents Inay not possess sufficient leisure. 
On the other hand, I ,vould develope occasions upon which 
the Bishop should have the right to convoke, to consult, and 
to preside over the Chapter. This Chapter over ,vhich the 
Bishop ,vould preside would be not the small cluster of 
Residentiaries, neither would it be a body composed of t\yO 
sharply divided classes, the Residentiary, and the non-Resi- 
dentiary, Canons or Prebendaries; but a council with a more 
mixed and elastic constitution, as I shall shortly proceed to 
describe. The business on ,yhich it would meet ,vould be to 
advise the Bishop upon matters of a disciplinary or doctrinal 
character 'v hich had come under his immediate cognizance, 
and on ,vhich he required the counsels of skilled assessors; 
and to prepare, in concert ,vith the diocesan, matter to be 
brought before the diocesan synod or conference, either at 
his own instance or of that of the Provincial Convocation, and 
to consider such questions as those synods or conferences 
n1Ïght refer back to the Chapter. 
The future cOlnposition of this Greater Chapter is so im- 
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portant a question for the develoPlnent of the nlissionary 
aspect of our existing Cathedrals that I must be allowed to 
dilate upon this head, ,,
hile I claim forgiveness for pointing 
out the weak point in recent schemes of Cathedral reform. 
including those recently elicited from various dignitaries by a 
letter of inquiry emanating from the tw'o l\Ietropolitans of 
England. These have been printed by the House of Com- 
mons on the nlotion of 1\11'. I(ennaway at the close of the 
Session of 1871, and form the 333rd paper of that sessiop. 
These various replies nlanifest considerable ability, the nlost 
reluarkable being frolll the hands of Dean Close of Carlisle, 
Dean Gooù,vin of Ely, no'v Bishop of Carlisle, Dean Goul- 
burn of Norwich, the late Dean l\lansel of St. Paul's, and 
(although it is one \vith the conclusions of ,vhich I am far 
from agreeing) the late Dean Alford of Canterbury. But 
throughout their recommendations the different '''Titers re- 
strict themselves ,vithin the conceptions of a Cathedral body 
as crystallized by the legislation of the present and preceding 
reigns. The Chapters which they reconstruct appear after 
the process in the fanliliar shape of a certain small number 
of llesidentiaries, ,,
ith a considerable ,veight of Cathedral 
\vork resting on their shoulders, and of a larger nUlnber of 
non-Residentiaries ,vith a much smaller weight. Eyery 
schelne accordingly, \vell-intentioned as it may be, is an 
ingenious experinlent in packing. The glory of God in a 
magnificent presentlnent of ,,,"orship, alike distinguished by 
scientific precision and general heartiness, is to be encouraged 
in the Cathedral. . The continuous residence and systematic 
pastoral ,york of religious men at the Cathedral city in the 
persons of the various Inembers of the Chapter is to bf\ 
encouraged. The leavening of the Diocese by a rotary öucces- 
sion of clergYlnen ,vhose principal work lies in their parislles, 
but to ,vhom Cathedral residence comes as an elevatinu 
::> 
influence, is to be encouraged. Provision should be made by 
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way of stalls for the higher teaching of colleges, theological 
or practical, and of nornlal schools. Provision should be 
made by way oÎ stalls for the studies resulting in books of 
learned theologians, emancipated from the duty of ordinary 
parochial or administrative work. Provision should be made 
by way of stalls for the retirement of gallant veterans, long 
tried in the battles of the Faith. Provision should be made 
by way of stalls for the discharge of the diocesan administra- 
tion, the archidiaconal functions, the inspection of schools, 
the conduct of charities, and religious societies, the training 
of choirs, and so forth. Provision should be made by way of 
stalls for constant and stirring preaching. With all these 
different wants-each one of them good in itself, but difficult. 
to be harmonized with the others,-to be met within the 
narrow compass of the existing framework of Chapters, it is 
not surprising that the various schemes as a whole fail to 
exhibit a comprehensive character. The Chapter cut down 
to two members beside the Dean, in order to concentrate 
residence, is evidently undermanned. The rotary Chapter of 
four or six members, is weak on the side of co-operation. 
The Chapter of learned theologians, or distinguished veterans, 
does not help the diocesan work, while the Chapter of active 
officials may be destitute of the erudition, stability, and 
devotion which such a body ought to foster. 
How then are we to construct, within the old lines, a 
Chapter which shall suffice for ends so many and so distinct? 
I venture to think by applying to Cathedral development 
the same common-sense principles of liberal relaxation, 
,vhich have in about fifty years reconstituted our parochial 
system. Before the era of the Church Building Acts, 'which 
began in the last years of George III., every ne,v Church 
and parish, or new group of them, required a separate Act of 
Parliament, and they \vere of course very few. The simple 
machinery which has of late years been instituted of an 
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Order in Council has made them legion. I should in a 
similar spirit break do\vn the difficulties, or rather im- 
possibilities \vhich environ the extension of nlenlbership in 
capitular bodies; and I ,vould no longer look upon a seat 
in thenl as the sacred Inonopoly of Prinle 
iinister, Lord 
Chancellor, and Bishop. It is not difficult to provide for 
the extension of the classes of Residentiaries and non-Resi- 
dentiaries, \vithout any radical alteration in the principles of 
nomination to the existing stalls. According to the differing 
circumstances of each Cathedral, the "Tork of the Residen- 
tiaries might variably be devotional, literary, educational, 
adn1Ïnistrative, or predicatory; while the non-Residentiary 
- PJ;ebendaries of the" old" and the recently created Honorary 
Canons of the "new" foundations ","'ould still continue to 
exist. After this would come in the change which I should 
much desire to see effected, namely, a facility given for 
the addition of supernumerary Ca
ons or Prebendaries, 
appointed by various nominators, for various qualifications, 
on various conditions of residence, and with various stipends, 
or in certain cases ,vith no specific stipends, ,vho should 
complete the universitas of the Cathedral body, and supply 
the functions in which the original Residentiaries might be 
deficient. 
All ..A.rchdeacons ought at once to be declared ex officio 
members of the Chapter. Then the further creation of the 
additional canonries might be legalized by the simple process 
of a recommendation from the Bishop <,vho \vould naturally 
take _ counsel \yith the existing Chapter) confirmed by an 
Order in Council, \v hich ,vould of course be optional \vithin 
certain conditions on the part of the Government. These 
additional canonries would ùe of t",.,.o classes, the one perma- 
nent and attaching to certain offices or functions, and the 
other personal, \vhile they should in no case be limited to 
any fixed number. The permanent canonries \voulù of course 
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be attached to offices, 'v hich possessed guarantees of pernla- 
nence and of stipend. To take an exaluple froln an institu- 
tion very dear to myself, the ,vardenship of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury, possesses the qualifications ,rhich 'VOlÙÙ 
,yell entitle it to an ex officio stall in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The headship of a theological college in some other Diocese 
n1Ïght have been endo,ved by private lllunificence, and the 
college itself constituted either by charter or trust deed, and 
then that headship ,volùd have claims to 1e raised into a 
permanent canonry. Again, the theological college might be 
neither endo,ved nor constituted, but simply go on ,vorking 
and paying its ,yay by private arrangement. In that case 
each successive head might be nominated to a personal 
canonry, "\vhich would be changed into an official one ,yhen 
the institution w'as endo,ved. The same principles ,vould 
apply to the masters of the training colleges, the ne,v office 
of diocesan school inspectors for religious teaching, the 
secretary of the diocesan charities and societies, and so on. 
Again, in the Diocese of Canterbury, and perhaps in others, 
there is a ne,v office existing upon a tenure of mutual good- 
,vill, the diocesan precentor, ,vhose ,york is the inspection 
and training of parochial choirs. The diocesan precentor 
might belong to the Chapter. An extra clergyman of musical 
capacities might be required for the extra popular services, 
and he too might be incorporated into the body. The masters 
of public or large grammar schools are in many cases men 
,vhom it ,vould be desirable to connect "\vith the Cathedral, 
and so ,vhenever by the constitution of the school the master 
must be a clergyman, the appointment might or might not 
be permanent, ,vhile in schools ,vhere there ,yas no such 
regulation, it ,vould of necessity be personal in cases of 
eligible clerical masters. There is yet another class of 
clergymen ,vho seem to have strong claims for canonries, 
namely, the incumbents ,of the principal churches of ('(\- 
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spicuous to,vns, the rector of Liverpool, for instance, the 
vicars of Leeds, Brighton, Cheltenham, Nottingham, or I(id- 
del'minster. These clergymen possess a ,yell recognised 
though not formal pre-eminence. Their Churches in Inany 
cases may be looked upon as Cathedrals in embryo, and as 
in all cases it ib desirable that in their organization and 
services they should be, so to speak, the pro-Cathedrals of 
their respective to\vns, the incumbents, ,vere they to feel 
themselves members of the Cathedral body, would at once be 
stimulated to reproduce, as far as in them lay, Cathedral 
,vork ,vithin the range of their o,vn influence. The Cathedral 
libraries ought to and might develope into diocesan libraries, 
and the diocesan librarian lnight ,vell be attached to the 
Chapter. The idea has been steadily making itself felt that 
the Parochial system both in our crowded towns, and in 
scattered and remote rural districts requires to be supple- 
mented by some organized machinery of itinerant missionaries. 
These itinerant missionaries ought clearly to depend upon, 
and work from, the J\Iother Church, and to them I ,vould 
assign the official or the personal status of supernumerary 
nlembers of the Cathedral Chapter. Finally the creation and 
endowment by private lllunificence of fresh residentiaryships, 
either ,vith specific functions of an administrative character 
attached to their holders, or with the general but stringent 
obligation of clerical duty ,vithin the Cathedral, ought to be 
as easy as the creation of fresh Parochial incumbents has 
been made by the long series of Church Building Àcts fronl 
the 57th and 58th of George III. do'wn to that \vhich bears 
Lord Blandford's name. In thé case of the" Old" Founda- 
tions, "here the non-residentiary stalls have distinctive 
names, and where nominal stipends still exist, the new 
offices might either be grafted upon ancient prebends, or 
created de novo, according to the circumstances of each case. 
A direct precedent for such an arrangement as that ,vhich I 
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have sketched out is to be found in Chichester Cathedral, 
,vhere t,vo of the Prebendal Stalls (Highley and 'Vittering 
by nanle) have had their endo,vments respected by the 22nd . 
section of the Cathedral Bill (3rd and 4th Victoria c. 113), 
on the ground that the holders of them actually perform 
duties in respect of their offices. The former stall is attached 
to the Prebendal School of Chichester, so that ,vhen the 
l\;laster gives up the school he vacates the stall; the second 
is attached to the divinity lectureship of the Cathedral, and 
the lecturer al,vays delivers lectures as by the deed of foun- 
dation. The two Prebendaries are not members of the lesser 
Chapter. I am conscious of one practical difficulty in the 
accomplishment of my plan-namely, the rather anomalous 
position in which the Minor Canons would then stand. But 
as a reconsideration of the position and privileges of Minor 
Canons ,vould be a comparatively easy work, their present 
relation to the Chapter is no real objection to my proposal.. 
Clergymen of zeal ,vho are fortunate enough to be masters 
of private means form another class whom it ,vould be 
desirable to bring into direct relation with the Cathedrals; 
but probably the existing organization of non-Residentiaries 
or Honorary Canons, ,vith a nlodification ,vhich I shall forth- 
with suggest, ,vould meet their case. Supposing, then, a 
Chapter constituted, as I have sketched out, of the old 
Residentiaries, and of the non-Residentiaries in the Old 
foundations, and of Honorary Canons in the N e,v, and of the 
fresh class ,vhich for ,vant of a better name I have termed 
supernumeraries, the first consideration ,vould be ho,v to 


* I had the good fortune in the year following the publication of this 
essay (1873) to obtain the consent of Parliament to an Act embodying my 
central idea, the permissive foundation by private munificence of additional 
residentiary Canonries. The measure (36th and 37th Victoria, c. 39) is 
shortly known as "the Canonries Act, 1873." As yet St. Paul's is the 
only Cathedral which has availed itself of it. 
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bring this body into harmonious action. Here, above all 
things, I ,vould consider the development of the working 
po,vers of the Cathedral, and ,yhile retaining the obligation of 
residence as due from the original smaller Chapter, I would 
invite and facilitate residence on the part both of the actual 
non-Residentiaries and Honorary Canons, and of their novel 
brethren, as the ideal condition of the institution. All 
1nen1bers, accordingly, of the Chapter should be allo,ved and 
encouraged to put themselves into residence at their ,vill,- 
except when otherwise detained by superior duties, such as 
the charge of their parishes, the ,york of inspection, and so 
forth,-to take part in the services, and in due order to fill 
the Cathedral pulpit. All, too, ,vould be members of the 
Greater Chapter, to ,vhom the diocesan should look as his 
assessors and his advisers. Their relations to the ordinary 
w.ork of the Lesser Chapter is a detail on ,vhich I am not 
required to decide, and is, moreover, one ,vhich nright vary 
according to circumstances. 
It ,vill be remarked that in this scheme I do not necessarily 
propose the expenditure of a single fartIring "T hich has been 
vested in public hands. To speak my personal opinion, I 
think that the Cathedral moneys which have been absorbed 
. 
by the Ecclesiastical Comnlissioners have not been and ,vould 
not be most ,visely spent in the aln10st exclusive subvention 
of incumbents or curates. But I take things as they are, and 
I desire to propose a scheme of Cathedral development "Thich 
11lay be practical, and not involve any direct departure from 
the legislatiol) of recent years. At any period of the past 
century before the fifty-seventh year of George the Third, a 
large project of Church extension, based upon the probability 
of private persons contributing for churches and for clergyulen 
money to the anlount of many millions in the course of less 
than two generations, would have been laughed out of hearing 
as quixotic. Yet we have lived to see this Ï1nprobability 
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become not merely an actuality, but one of the most familiar, 
,videly canvassed, and important incidents of the age-an 
incident of which the sudden disappearance ,vould change 
the face of the times in which ,ve are living. Then, I say- 
that if the recognized need of the Church for a stronger 
parochial machinery resulted in that magnificent effort of 
private men and women to meet it, so soon as legal impedi- 
ments were s,vept a,vay-equally ,viII the deficiency of more 
Cathedral clergy, so soon as it is recog
ized to be a need, and 
so soon as the inlpediments of law which no,v bar the way are 
wisely relaxed, become an object on which generous Church 
people ,vill be glad to spend their means. 
After all, the number of Canons ,vho can be endo,ved in 
English Cathedrals, even for all the special objects "\vhich 
I have enumerated, will be so very much fe,ver than the 
number of incumbents ,vho have already been created, that 
the ,york ,vhich I propose would be, in comparison with the 
one already effected, a very easy affair. It would also be 
peculiarly attractive for special tastes. Let us suppose the 
very èommon case of a man ,veIl-inclined to besto,v his 
Inoney on some religious object, a London resident, for 
instance, ,vho feels no especial dra,ving to any particu!ar 
spot. His inclination to build or to endo,v some ,church may 
be dissipated from the difficulty of fixing upon any neigh- 
bourhood which he would rather benefit than any other. On 
the other hand, he may have sufficient individuality not to 
relish merging the stream of his rnunificence in the ocean of 
some general fund. What is he to do 1 He may not have, 
as we have said, any local attachment, but he may have 
individual tastes. Such as he ,vould be, have been the men 
who have founded professorships and scholarships in our 
universities and colleges. Such, for instance, was Mr. Slade, 
who very recently besto,ved Professorships of the Fine Arts 
on Cambridge and Oxford, and on University College in 
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London. Such, too, is Canon Lightfoot, \vho has recently 
established theological prizes on a magnificent scale in the 
University of Cambridge. The \vould-be benefactor Inay 
have his soul profoundly nloved upon the necessity of 
missions and stirring preaching. 'Vhy should he not establish 
a preaching canonry attached to St. Paul's or J\lanchester, or 
to Llandaff or Ripon Cathedral? He may be 'anxious to 
improve the condition of parochial psalmody. \Vhy is he 
to be debarred from enriching some Chapter with a diocesan 
precentor? He may have learned ho\v needful it is to keep 
up the standard of religious teaching in our village schools. 
'Vho shall say him nay if he endo\vs an inspector of religious 
teaching, and bids him have his honle in the Cathedral 
choir? The" Chapters Extension Act," as I suppose it 
\vould be called, would interfere \vith no existing patronage 
and disturb no existing arra
gements. It would be easy to 
frame and simple to \vork, \vhile the increment of elasticity 
which it \",ould contribute to the generous instincts of Church 
people \vould, I am convinced, be of a strength and quality 
of which, till it has been tried, the public can only have an 
inadequate idea. 
It is no ans\ver to say that persons \vith such individual 
tastes can already gratify them by trust deeds, and so forth. 
The difficulty, the expense, the needless conlplication of sucb 
nlachinery has, by the nature of things, a deterrent influence. 
The man \vho can only endo\v-if be can even do that-a 
home missionary by creating and perpetuating, at much 
trouble_ and an inordinate cost, some ne,v and isolated insti- 
tution, is likely enough to be disgusted and turned from his 
project. Let him have the advantage of the simple expedient 
of being able to attach it to an existing institution such as a 
Cathedral, and he \vill go on. But why have I dra"T}l my 
illustration even so far off as fronl the foundation of the 
Slade professorships? In Edinburgh, at this moment, "There 
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the Episcopal Church ,vorks by its o,vn volition, steps are 
being taken to create from the foundations-building and 
endo,vment-a ne,v Cathedral by the single munificence of a 
not long deceased Church,vonlan; .vdÜle J\fr. Roe's liberality 
at Christchurch Cathedral in Dublin, though only directly 
a structural restoration, will, in the intentions of all ,,,,ho 
support it, raise an institution w11Ïch has hitherto been 
hampered in the discharge of Cathedral duties, into more 
vigorous reality. With such examples before us of ,york 
actually going on, I am most fully justified in asserting that 
my proposal, ,vhatever else nlay be its merits, is certainly a 
practical one, even if ,ve suppose that it ,vere exclusively 
,vorked by ,yay of ,vhole endowments. But when the 
machinery of subscriptions is also brought in, as it necessarily 
,vould be, the facility as ,veIl as the popularity of the opera- 
tion would be multiplied manifold. 
I need not expatiate at much greater length upon the 
future of our old Cathedrals, with their ,vorking po\ver 
strengthened and their staff recruited by the means ,vhich I 
have indicated. How many, how glorious, and ho,v varied 
might not be the services heard within their walls! How 
heart-stirring the sermons not merely preached beneath the 
minster's vaults, but in all the dark corners of the Diocese 
by Canon missionaries issuing from its portals! What It 
,vealth of concentrated administrative capacity and ripened 
learning might not gather at the table in the Chapter House! 
The relations of the Cathedral so revived to other diocesan 
organizations is a subject on ,vhich I could say much, but it 
hardly lies ,vithin the immediate scope of this Essay. I have 
purposely abstained from offering any suggestion on the con- 
nection ,vhich ought to exist bet\veen the Chapters and the 
Rural Deans. Much may be said in favour of making it 
close, and llluch in favour of a marked distinction of offices, 
and I alU not ,villing to clog my argument \vith debataLle 
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nlatter. The diocesan Synod of the clergy ought to and ,vill 
be held within the Cathedral \vith all tbe solemnity \vhich 
the site and the occasion demand. I should also propose to 
bring those nlixed conferences of clergy and laity-\vhich are 
gro\ving into shape all over the country-as much in direct 
connflction \vith the Cathedral as possible. The risk of a 
brisk debate seeU1S to me a less evil than the elevating and 
hannonizing efforts of the geni
ts loci, were such gatherings 
convened \vithin or close by the minster, \yould be an 
undoubted good. Confirmations, ordinations, choir festivals, 
harvest thanksgiving and deprecatory services \vould all 
come off in tbe Cathedral \vith more of unrestraint on both 
sides, less appearance of patronage on the part of the 
Chapters, and less shyness on that of the congregations, than 
can be possible \vith the best nlutual intentions under the 
actual close constitution. Large voluntary choirs, \vhich are 
now most happily on every year a more frequent exception, 
111ight become a standing element in the system of every 
Cathedral. Thus in very deed, \vithout any disturbance of 
their existing organization, might our old Cathedrals become 
the centres of that home missionary \york to\yards \yhich, 
\vhether they help, or \vhether they hold back, the Church is 
gathering up her strength. 
But I should have very imperfectly fulfilled my task Vlere 
I not to say sonlething upon the possibility and desirability 
of enlarging the Episcopate of England upon the Cathedral 
and truly missionary idea. I use these expressions advisedly, 
for ,vl
ile I am as anxious as anyone to aid in relieving 
our actual staff of Bishops fronl those physical labours "Thich 
coadjutors or Suffragans can share \vith theIn, I have but 
liInitetl sympathy' ,,
ith the persons 'vho can contenlplate, 
'with unruffled 
atisfaction, the Ünportation into England of 
diocesans Inouldèll on the original pattern of colonial and 
Anlerican Bishop
, ".ithout Cathedrals or Chapters, ,rithout a 
F 
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local habitatión, itinerant supervisors of the churchn1anship 
of their respective cirèumscriptíons. My sympathy is still 
l110re lÏ1nited for thosé who would sit do\vn and be contented 
\vith the public recognition of a nun1erous staff of coadjutors. 
The Episcopate of England is undoubtedly too fe1v in nUlnber 
for the 'york; but this evillnust be cureù by an increase in 
the llun1ber of Sees, of Cathedráls, of co-operating Chapters
 
and not alone of prelates. For tlùs object, as I have nevei' 
lost the opportunity of urging, diocesan organization ought to 
be the first step previous to, or the concurrent step 1vith, the 
appointn1ent of the Bishop. Let the new Diocése be formed, 
then the pastoral superintendence could easily be left to the 
Bishop ,yho had previously governed the undivided one, 
until opportunities presented themselves to cru\yn the edifice 
,vith a separate head. Ireland has, since 1834, afforded 
lllany instances of independent dioceses under the same head, 
,\yhile recent changes in England have given us the precedent 
of a Bishop of Gloucester arid Bristol administering t,yÚ 
Dioceses, t,vo Cathedrals, t\yO - Chapters. If there is no 
anomaly in this spectacle, neitller would there be one in å 
Bishop of Rochester and st. Albans, of Chester and - 'Liýer... 
pool, of Salisbury and Sherborne, of Exeter and Truro, of 
Worcester and Coventry, of Ripon and Leeds, ,vhile the 
Archbishop of York Bishop of Beverley \vould not 1e a lllore 
ftbnorlnal personage than the Archbishop of Arroagh Bisl10p 
of Clogher, and the Archbishop of Dublin Bis}iop
öf I(ildare. 
In the constitution of the ne\v Dioceses, I should -look, as 
in" the enlargement of the old Chapters, to the action of uri- 
fettel'ed private liberality; but in so great an undertaking, 
something might also be expected from the Commission 
,vhich holds in pledge so 111ucb ecclesiastical property,' ariél 
fronl the ecclesiastical and Ininisterial dispensers of public 
patronage \vho could, if' they pleased, by allocation or 
exchange, and \\'ithout dótl'Ï1nent to the parochial service, 
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contribute po'\verful help to the undertaking. I mean; for- 
instance, that whe're the patronage of a church suitable to 
become a Cathedral was vested ill Bishop, Chapter
 Prime 
l\Iillister or Chancellor
 there could be no reason why the 
non1Ïnee should not be raised to the status of Dean or Canon; 
or ,vhy, ,vhenever the, nomìnation was in privaté hands, the 
authorities should 'not strive to obtain it by means of 0 an 
exchange. In the Southern province there 
 is no doubt that 
the number and' boundaries of the'Diòceses ought at least tó 
be'in geIÍerãl "CorrespoIidence with'the counties. In the,Pro- 
vince of York I should -bè'inclined to go even farther
 and 
ultimately to hope - for a number of Sees in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire bearing a very different relation to their population 
than the present allocation of the t'\vo - coùnties to the un- 
divided superintendence of three Bishops, and the partial one 
of å fourth. 
In such Dioceses, the Cathedral '\vhere a church fitted for 
the dignity alreåày exists must be declared,; and ,vhere there 
is none, .the building of one ought to be an early necessity; 

ut iIi the nleanwhile sonle church' ought to be assigned to 
fill the place. In places such as Liverpool, proud of the 
dignity and influence wlúch its size and '\vealth have '\von in 
the common\vealth, I believe that the building of a Cathedral 
,yould be popular' even upon secular grounds, just as that of 
a Inagnifiéent To,vn Hall, Exchange, or Assize Court has 
l>roveù to be in our larger towns. When I ventured, at the 
lllceting of the Churoh éóngress in Liverpool, a little nlore 
than two years ago, to press, in rather strong language, the 
propdety åf such a to\Yll possessing a Cathedrál or central 
church \vorthy of its iUlportance, I ,vas met by the inllnediate 
and \varm applause of a full roonl, aild by the later and 11lore 
deliberate approbation of local opiniun. In any case the 
constitution of a Chapter nlust not be delayed, eyen if for thè 
l)l'cSent it be COlllposed of unpaiù 111eUlbcrs. No difficulties 
F 2 
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arising out of antecedent legislation ,vould there occur, ,vhile 
the difficulties of endowment ,vould exist in full force. But 
I shall have written in vain if I have not won the assent of 
my readers to the conviction that such difficulties ought not 
to be insurmountable. Private nlunificence will not, I trust, 
be fouud deceitful, but, as else,vhere good people willingly 
undertake unpaid church ,york from a high sense of duty, so, 
in this instance, I do not suppose that the dignity of Canon 
,yould prove a deterrent. On the contrary, this increment of 
rank, and the natural excitement of bearing a leading part 
in a ne'v experiment, would naturally help in enlisting the 
recruits ,vho might, at the outset, be pressed into the service.- 
I am certain that the feeling of religious unity and dis- 
tinctiveness which the Church population of any county, or 
of any division of a county, appertaining to such a to,vn as 
Liverpool, Preston, or Leeds, ,vould feel in being portiohed 
off as a recognized Diocese, ,vould very effectively stimulate 
the liberality of persons already much inclined to give, and 
only needing a little instigation to give more liberally. 
Here I close. My object has been to establish that Cathe- 
drals are in theory the best, and ought to be made in practice, 
the most common of n1Îssionary organizations. I have, ill 
support of my plea, given reasons for the conviction ,vhich is 
strong upon my own mind, that, as the diocesan system is 
the divine constitution of the Christian Church, so that 
diocesan system, in order to be.complete and satisfactory, 
must be cast in a Cathedral mould. I have endeavoured to 
show ho,v this principle ,vould ,york in missions to the 
heathen, in Dioceses among ne\vly-settled populations, in the 
old Dioceses at home, and in those ne'v Dioceses \vhich are 
long overdue to the spÏ1'Ïtual ,vants of England. 


· In pruof of the truth uf this anticipation I need ouly nuw puint to 
rrruro. [lbtì2.] 
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(NEWCÃSTLE CHURCH CO
åRESS, 1881.) 


:Reciprocal influence of religion and architecture-Civilized man above all 
things a building creature-With ,progressive civilization beautiful build. 
iugs ensue-Then most emphatic
l1y the Civitas Dei must build-The 
true Spouse all gÎorious within-Every conspicuous steeple a perpetual 
Litany-Exceeding wisdom of the Church in its transformation of the. 
BasilÎca to &'lcred purposes-Apocalyptic types-Later on the ship be- 
came also the èross-The material is the type .of the spiritual Church, 
-The clergy and congregation partners in one common work-Practical' 

pplic

iòn'to Newcastle 
hU:rch'so' soon to become a Cathedral. 
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and 1l1oderll Europe, all testify to the fact that \vherever pro- 
gressi \Te civilization has freshened the nations there ,ve have 
beautiful buildings. Every noble nation and every patl'iotic 
commolHvealth by the very rule of its existence must build. 
Then I <.leclare enlphatically that the 1l10st elect of nations, 
the 1l10st august and 1l10st universal of counuon,vealths, the 
Christian Church, Blust above all other build, nobly, reve- 
rently, lavishly, piously. It nlust build, or it váll not be the 
Christian Chufch-Ci1iitas Dci) the civilizer and consoleI' of 
souls. The little fraglnents broken off, infinitesÏInal chips 
of religiosity-n1ay despise beauty and scoff at order; but 
the }{.ing's Daughter, the true Spouse, has been from the 
first, and shall be to the end, all glorious ,vithin, in her 
clothing of ,vrought gold. Every spire, clilnbing up to 
heaven, like those of Granthaln and Ne\vark, and your o,vn 
beautiful needle here at N e,vcastle, every church to"cr 
massive and four-square, ,vatching over the n1Ïseries, the 
crÏ1nes, and "eaknesses of human existence, like the triple 
group at Durham-everyone is a perpetual Litany rising 
with the incense of perpetual prayer to the throne of grace. 
I pass over the teachings of the ellIeI' Church. I say nothing 
of that lllOst lovely temporary cathedral reared by 1\10ses in 
the ,vilderness. I say nothing of that n1etropolitical TCluple 
planted lJY Solonlon on 1\10unt l\10riah, like Durlullll donlÏ- 
neering fronl its rock. I go to the Christian Church, and I 
call upon you to adIl1ire and to "yonder at the exceeding 
,visdom ,vith "hich, in the elllergency of its first elnancipa- 
tion, having to provide for a settled and a prosperous exist- 
ence, it took hold of the heathen tribunal, and out of that 
heathen tribunal, by a fe\v changes, a fe\v luaster-strokes of 
genius, converted it into the congruous tenlple of the l\10st 
High. The semi-circular apse at the end, once the prætor's 
seat, no,v held the Bishop's chair, his attendant presbyters 
ranged right and left. Over their heads in the curved vault, 
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\vrought in inlperishable 11losaic, the colossal figure of Christ 
prefigured the Apocalyptic vision-" The throne, ,vhich ,vas 
set in heaven," and Him 'Vho sat upon that throne, and 
cc round the throne" the cc four and twenty seats;" 'While upon 
the polished pavement beneath, recalling" the sea of glass 
like unto crystal," 'Was the earthly presentment of "the 
goldcn altar which \yas before the throne." Lo\ver duwn in 
their enclosure were congregated the white-robed singers, 
from \vhom, like the" voice of many angels round about the 
throne," uprose the ever-recurring psalmody. Still further 
from the throne \yere thronged the great body of \yorshippers, 
representatives of "every creature which is in the heaven 
and on the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea," all ascribing, as in the great Eucharistic rite, "blessing 
and honour and glory and power unto Hhll that sitteth upon 
the throne and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." Last of 
all, hovering round the door, stood the mournful group of 
peni ten ts. 
Such ,vas the material church of earlier days. As time 
'went on more beautiful creations of architectural art deve- 
loped themselves. The oblong pile, recalling in its fornl the 
ship-the ship that carried Christ-expanded right and left, 
and still continuing to be the ship became also the cross. 
Then, too, the Bishop left his central seat for a more nlodest 
one at the side of the choir. In capital and in string course, 
and on \yall space, every,yhere, the living stone blossonled 
into fornls of exquisite symbolical beauty. The ".ood-carver 
vied, \\Tith the ,yorker in metal, and every ,vindow glo".ed 
\vith rainbow. brilliancy. I am, you see, calling upon you 
to Inake your ideal church peculiarly magnificent and 
spacious, for in all things it is \vell to hold up the highest 
model. The material church is the type of the spiritual 
Church. The congregation, too, of the church is not a 
"fortuitous collection of atolns." It is a Christian people 
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duly assembled. In God's service everyonc, fron1 the clergy-' 
man to the smallest school-child scralnbling up to the seat" 
,vith its poor little legs hanging down-fronl the clergyman 
to the youngest child of the congregation-all are' partners' 
together in one co
nion work, swelling the great chord of 
praise, carrying out our Lord's teaching that when two or 
three are gathered together-and if t'\vo or three, then still 
\11ore '\vhen two or three thousand are gathered together- 
their prayers, if uttered '\vith a devout heart and in a believ-. 
ing spirit, will surely be_ heard at the throne which is set in 
heaven. I will not pass from my subject ,vithout a ,vord ot 
practical application: I am at this timè standing in the 
ancient and famous borough of Newcastle, and I trust I shall 
be one of the last strangers to stánd in that borough, and 
that those who Conle after me will be the guests of and the 
visitors to the city of Newcastle. You have heard -this day 
how very near at hand is the açcomplishment of the prayerg 
and hopes of the good people of this place and of the Church 
of England and of your noble-heart'ed Bishop. - But when 
you have endowed the bishopric will you have completed .your 
work 1 No; your next duty will be to give to the ,Bishop of 
Ne'\vcastle competent helpers, faithful counsellors, and wise 
executants in his cathedral chapter, and evén when you have 
done this you cannot sit do,vn and stroke your chins in a fit 
of complacent idleness. It is true " that in the parish church 
of St. Nicholas you have a stately and noble building, ,of 
dimensions ,vhich ,entitle it, as the Statute has enacted, tô 
be accepted as your cathedral. You have '\vith much muni- 
ficence and taste restored it, so as to make it in .its arrange- 
ments a worthy parish church. But it ",-rants several things 
to fit it for its higher destination and to entitle it to take 
rank as a worthy cathedral. A reredos, delicate and aspiring 
as that of Durham, will be required; the throne of the Bishop 
must not be forgotten;. the choir screen and parcloses must 
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be provided; a stately pulpit must be forthconling. Above 
all, you must observe ho,v ,vide are the spaces of plain ,vall 
inside, no,v happily relieved from the pollution of whitewash. 
These plain ,vall spaces are given to you to become the field 
for examples of the highest religious art. I do not recom- 
mend you to cover them ,vith frescoes, for frescoes will soon 
perish under the air of N e'Yc
st1e, so charged with chemical 
elements. But they offer themselves for that most enduring, 
most effective process of religious art, the glass Inosaic, ,vith 
its brilliant, ,veIl-contrasted colours standing out froln the 
golden background; mosaics such as you find in the churches 
of Ravenna of Rome, and of the Eternal Wisdom at Con- 
stan tinople. If all \vhich I suggest be done, the church of 
St. Nicholas, in spite of its size so moderate for its ne\v des- 
tination, may become a beautiful, glorious, and remarkable 
cathedral, and one of \vhich the citizens of Nc\\rcastle lnay 

vell be proud. 
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CHURCHES AND CONGREG1\.TIONS. 


(BRIGHTON CHURCH CONGRESR, 1874.) 


f)'he general resemblance of modern to ancient Churches must not be pnslw(l 
too far-There is a broad difference in the complt.xityof plan of the 
ancient and the simplicity of plan of the modern Churches-Ideal town 
Church, its congregational character-The arch:tect who knows hiR busi- 
ness, and is a true artist, will take care to forecast his plan and to con- 
centrate effect on a conspicuous and dignified altar-The nave must be 
broad-It 111ay have narrow aisles, or it may be plannml like the Te1l1ple 
Church, with one-storied spaces divided by 1ight shafts-No objec- 
tion occasionally to circular or polygonal naves-There must be an open 
space before the chancel-The chancel proper must not be raised much 
above the nave, but be parted from it by a high and open screen- 
There should be sufficient rows of stalls to hold a large volunteer choir 
-The slight elevr..tion of the chancel floor will enable these to be well 
raised above each other-On the other hand, the sanctuary and altar 
must rise on a stately elevation above the chancel-Outside the chancel 
and on the open space will stand the pulpit and lettern, and there may 
be Litany desk of richer material and design and larger size than has 
been C01l1111on-The adornment of this feature a compensation for 
art opportunities of which the Church of England cannot avail itself 
-A Congregational triforium. 


A CHURCH is a building in which to do \vork, and the ,york 
to be done there is to carry out the distinctive \vorship of 
the body to ,vhich it belongs. Hence, the church of every 
communion, if true to its nature, must vary as the worship 
of that cOlnmunion varies. This may seenl a truism, but it 
is \vorth recollecting in a day \vhen ecclesiastical, like all 
other art, has to steer its coursr het,ycen the rocks of unreal 
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antiquarianism and an unfettered originality \vhich unkind 
critics Inight even call eccentricity. "\Ve have in England 
inherited a priceless treasure of old religious buildings from 
our Church in its unrefornled condition, and as happily the 
English Reforlnation involved no breach of continuity-as it 
purified but did not reconstruct-these churches in the main 
have served right "well for our present use. Still there are 
those differences bet\veen the older and the newer Church of 
England \vhich ought to Dlake a church provided for this 
generation something different from one \vhich had been 
built for the J\Iiddle Ages. In the short time at my disposal 
I shall endeavour Dot so much to ,york these differences out, 
as (ha ving them in vie\v) to offer some hints to\vards the 
ideal large town-church of our present age. The large 
1Iediæval church, if true to its o\vn nature, and therefore 
artistic and successful, was a complex structure, for the 
ritual, for the uses of w'hich it had to serve, \vas itself com- 
plex. There \vere services for the clergy at \vhich the laity 
\vere never expected to attend; there \vere high masses, and 
sung masses, and low masses, and there \vere nlany occasional 
rites requiring room and special provisions. The aim of the 
English Reformation \vas to reduce those services into an 
order at once sinlple and congregational, and the modern 
English church ought therefore to be simple in its plan, and 
congregational in its \vorking arrangements. 'Vhen I say 
congregational, I emphatically do not mean that it is to be 
all congregation and very little minister-one vast auditorium 
and a single stand for a single minister, like 1Ir. Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle. I mean just the reverse. I \vant to absorb as 
Inany of 
he people as I can into a share of the more active 
,york of \vorship. I \vant my large choir, and my many 
volunteer choristers not only at mattins and evensong, but at 
\hc Ter Sanctu::5 and the Gloria in Excelsis. .Attendance at 
one is no eXCUSe fnr the ll(lglcct (If the other. Choral conl- 
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munions, even in Cathedrals, used to be unkno,vn, for I do 
not call that a choral cominunion when the singing men 
walk out'after the Nicene Creed. Now happily the principlé 
is recognized that the highest art shou]d accompany the 
highest worship; but from one extreme let us not run into 
aÌ1other. In making our mattins and evensòngs congrega- 
tional, the Church' of England haS' cónducted her children 
into a world of orthodox and scriptural worship such as the 
làity of no other Church possess. . In our zeal for the sacra
 
ments, let us 'not lose this treasure; - gabbled daily offices are 
a disgrace to priest and people; r and a relaxatìon of thé 
order, already so liberal in its indulgences, for'daily morning 
and evening prayer, would be a calamity for the \vhole 
Church. Therefore with a great town congregation I must 
have all done in a building broad and high as \vell as long, 
solid, and dignified in ,every part. The architeét who trÎes 
'to build tip his whole with fragme:nts, who weds himself to 
'some special ancient model, or who has collected together 
,vhat he thinks a dainty assortment of choice bits, and then 
endeavours to weave them together, may turn out a museum, 
but he wìll'never create a t
nlple. I tell the man who wants 
to build a church'\vhích'shall at ònce be useful and beautiful, 
to forecast tl1at church in his mind's éye, to forecast it at 
_work - full of ,vorshippers joining in the Te Deum, of 
\vorshippers upon their knees at the Holy Communion-of 
wors11ippers listening to the evening sernlon. Thus let hinl 
:see how his notions of art, his favourite proportions, fit into 
those practical ,vants; let hinl guess, as he only can by such 
:a glance, ho,v everyone can hear, and every. one can see. 
Let him notice ,,,here his light falls and \",here it is darkness, 
and in particular, let him make sure that the altar and its 
adjuncts stand ,veIl for\vard, and are not lost in the obscurity 
of :SOlne unlucky sl1ado\v. IIis mind's eye, as \yc]l as his 
naturál eye, must be to hinl a tlexiLle instruluent. He lllust 
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be aLle to create each situation of \vorship, to loók at it from 
every point, and to ,york it out in its sequence, before he 
lJÏnds hiInself tò the irrevocable construction. 
The church intended to supply the claims of the English 
use must be broad in proportion to the number for \vhich it 
is intended; for if the nave be narro\v, it'must- alsó be by so 
luuch too long that lnany will be thrust out of ear-shot anù 
eye-shot of þsahn .or altar servíce
 There is no reason, 
beÿo1Îd the prejudice \vhich such' a novelty nlight éxcite, why 
at tinles 'one should not construct a' circular or a põlygonal 
,nave. The nave of the Temple' Church' is Pl'ecedent enough
 
and the glorious decagon of St: Gereon, Cologne, ,'rould hold 
.a goodly multitude: 'There are no more congregational naveS 
any,vhere than the octagon of Elyand the dome of St. Paul's. 
'Breadth in an oblong church may be reached in more than 
one ,yay. The sÏ1;ùplest ìs a very ,vide area and no aisles 
I quite ,accept. tliis plan in 'its own placé. But no one, I 
-hope, :would desire to see. aisles altogethei' disused. vVhere 
,ye havé thenl the'ÿ 'may either' bè made proportionately 
llårrõ\v, 'and rather serve as pâssages to the wide central areá, 
-than' as substaù.tial' \vòrf?hip space; . or else the broad nave 
.Ïihl,y be constructed of one' storey, and divided into a centre 
an
 aisles by very thin pillars, from :which vaulting might 
spring ,ás iri the choir of the Temple Church; or again (as 
in the' fourteenth-century church of the Austin Friars in 
'LoÍldón, ÌÌo,v- belqngiIíg to the 'Dutch), - these pillars \vould 
Lëår arches, 
and 'the space be covered by parallel cradle 
î'oof
; for 'with 
either roofiIfg arrangenlent the obstruction 
-IÍlÌght be so sl
ght that 'the \vhola nave would be, for sight 
'aricl,sound, as a single 'apartnlcnt. 
':1 have no time to discuss the question of chairs or benches 
-=. both are' good in - their' re'spectiye ,yays. K or can I 
,do, nlprc than --Ï1rL1Ícate . "that. in such a church the Bcll)- 
. tistei'j; '8hould 'l)e' SÓlllC\vhat eÎnphasised; and, that. I!eOl)lc 
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should not be content \vith planting down the font in a 
corner. 
Generally speaking, the choir, or chancel proper, ought 
not to be much elevated above the nave. Practically, the 
raising of it ,vill be found inconvenient for those hearty 
congregational services to which I am looking. Artistically, 
a steep bank of steps at the chancel-arch can seldom be 
successfully managed, and a more graduated rise ,viII lose 
space, and thrust the choir too far back. Theoretically, 
,vhile clerks and chancel should be distinguished from con- 
gregation and nave, it is a mistake in principle to make that 
distinction too pronounced, especially ,vhen the stalls \vill 
be so largely filled by persons not in ordersø For all sound 
reasons, ho\vever, of practice, art, and principle, the great rise 
ought to be bet\veen the chancel and the sanctuary, leading 
up to the: altar. Practically this is right, for this elevation 
compensates for the necessary distance, and places the altar 
as it ought to be, in full sight of the \vhole church. Artisti- 
cally it is right, from the increment of dignity thus besto\ved 
upon the most sacred and important constituent of the 
building and the ,vorship; and on principle it is right, for it 
symbolises ho\v far the Holy Communion transcends all 
other acts of \vorshi p. 
If, ho\vever, the chancel ought to be but very little raised 
above the nave, still it ought to be clearly distinguished fronl 
it, and this distinction the Church of England offers in her 
cerenlonial orders, and carries out in her practice. The 
grandest congregational \vorship at \vhich I ever reIn ern bel' 
to have assisted was at the bissex-centenary of St. Ethel- 
reda in Ely Cathedral, in 1873, ,vith the vast and ,veIl-filled 
choir and its octagon and nave absolutely teenlÏng w-ith 
,vorshippers. N aye and choir there are on an absolute level, 
but they are })arted by a lofty arch and a sufficiently open 
choir screen. I plead for this choir or chancel screen \\r}lerever 
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possible. It is ancient, and it also is distinctly and emphati- 
cally Anglican. IIooker upholds it, and Cosin explains the 
\\
ords of the Prayer Book, C( and the chancels shall remctin 
as they have done in ti1ncs past," as by being" distinguished 
from the body of the church by a frame of open work, 
and furnished ,vitll a ro\v of chairs or stools on either side." 
In our o"
n day, too, it has stood a la\vsuit, and been sig- 
nally vindicated. The lo\v screen frequently introduced-by 
our archìtects into our churches testifies to the principle 
of order w'hich the screen embodies, but it is neither so 
effective nor so consonant with usage. The conlplaint that 
a screen is obstructive to sight or sound can only come of 
one of t\VO causes-the complainant's sense of proportion 
being deficient, or his having been troubled by some screen 
designed by a man who labours under the same deficiency. 
If the upper or traceried portion of the screen is brought so 
low that it blocks the altar from any portion of the congrega- 
tion, then the \vork becomes an offence. But this .can only 
arise from blundering. The higher the screen is, the Il101'e 
open it must be practically, for its obstructive elenlents will 
be raised above the line of sight. 
Breadth is as essential for the chancel as for the nave, for 
the long, lo\v, narrow chancel of the l\liddle Ages is anti- 
pathetic to that most real and most noble congregational 
serVIce, 


"Dum lecti juvenes, Argivæ robora pubis," 


thro\ving off false shame and vesting themselyes In the 
surplice of the customary choirman, compel their fello\v- 
to\vnsmen to hearty psalmody. I must here suggest a con- 
structural innovation. In our old parochial chancels the side 
stalls \vere usually only one deep, and at 1110st composed of-t\vo 
tiers. For the services, such as I \vish to see thern in towns 
like this, that allo\vance will not be enough; there nlust be 
provision for three or even four tiers of staBs. Why not? 
G 
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The church, if broad, must also be high. The chancel, as I 
have contended, must be very little lifted up, so the highest 
stall will not be so very high; nor, as the sanctuary must 
be conspicuously raísed, need this highest stall overtop the 
altar. With stalls such as these the architect and the carver 
may revel in bench ends and canopies; without them the 
church will be overweighted in its race with the concert-hall
 
If the stalls are thus arranged in so many tiers on either 
side, an additional reason is provided why the chancel should 
be broad, for other\vise they would so much encroach upon 
its area as to leave but a narrow gangw'ay in the middle. 
Nothing more inconvenient or irreverent can ,veIl be con- 
ceived than a gang\vay \vhich gets choked up during a 
cro\vded cOIDlnunion. Nor is this the only provision which 
ought to be made for thronging communicants. There 
should, if possible, always be means for the descending line 
of those who have communicated to retire ,vithout getting 
mixed with the advancing line. W"here there are no chancel 
aisles, passages behind the stalls might be built for the 
purpose. 
Again I repeat, raise well your sanctuary. This is a point 
on \vhich all Church parties ought to be agreed. Those who 
attach most honour to the Holy Sacrament should most 
desire to see the place of its celebration dignified. Those 
\vho are most averse to what they think undue mystery 
sholùd be most urgent that the Lord's Table be visible to 
the entire congregation. This ,isibility will, of course, be a 
principal consideration with the architect in calculating the 
height of the open portion of the screen. This county of 
Sussex possesses a signal example of a sanctuary well thrown 
up in the chapel of St. John's College, Hurstpierpoint. I have 
no time to offer specific suggestions for the treatment of the 
altar and its fittings, only I may observe that in a large and 
popular church the ordinary number of three sedilia is far 
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too few. In All Saints', l\Iargaret-street, this fitting appears 
in the shape of a stone bench on either side of the sanctuary. 
If you are called upon to elect bet\veen an apse and a square 
east end, be simply guided by the circumstances of each 
case, for any attenlpt to strike an abstract balance must be 
futile. 
Generally, ho\vever, I will say the architect w'ho does not 
realize that the altar is the cro\vn of the church, and \vho 
does not believe that-as the holy lllysteries celebrated there 
exceed all other acts of \vorship, so the altar should exceed 
all other parts of the church, so the richest resources of art 
should congregate there, the line of sight fronl every part of 
the church converge there-that lllan has mistaken his craft, 
and never \yill succeed in building up a \vorthy House of 
God. 
Among the practical developments w"hich our o\vn times 
have seen made in our ordinary system of \vorship, not the 
least praise\yorthy has been the elasticity \vhich has been 
given to the use of the Litany. For generations tlùs service 
had scarcely done more than lengthen the morning devotions 
by a fe\v lllinutes. Gradually the separate use of it, first 
with the direct leave of the Ordinary, and then by a general 
resolution of the Bishops without it, had grow'n up, and no\v 
by the recent Act of Uniformity Amendment Act the per.. 
mission is made universal, and is being \vell acted up to. 
Once a few' minutes' episode, or, perhaps, on rare occasions, 
and in churches w'hich kept up a shadow of week-day 
".orship, a hurried fragment. of devotion, it has-with its 
hYlnn before it and its hymn after it, and its careful render- 
ing by skilled voices, and perhaps the occasional lecture by 
\vhich it is follo".ed-attained the proportions, as it excites 
the interest, of a substantial service. 'Ve might \visely 
recognize the change of order hy an analogous modification 
in our churches. In cathedrals the Litany desk has of old 
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been treated as a fixture of good ànd statel y proportions, but 
there it usually stands within the choir. In parish churches 
it is most frequently no nlore than a rnoveable appendage, 
which disappears \vhenever the Litany is not appointed. It 
might be differently treated in a large church "There the 
building does not gasp for accommodation. The easternmost 
bay of the nave, or the central crossing where there are 
transepts, should be left open and unoccupied by sittings. 
This area ,vould correspond ,,"ith the soleas of an Eastern 
church. Then the Litany desk might be permanently placed 
in this space. The Litany ,vhich two or three clerks sing is 
far grander th
n when it falls to one voice only. Let the 
desk then be made so as to have sufficient roonl for two or 
three clerks. It is usually of wood-\vood artistically treated 
is an excellent material, but marble is still more noble. 
There is no reason whatever why the Litany desk should not 
be a permanent ornanlent of the church, spacious and rich; 
if of 
"ood, then of \vood richly carved, but if of marble then 
adorned it nlay be with sculpture, or inlaid of various colours, 
or bright with the golden sheen of mosaic ,,"ork. The 
English rite cannot evoke those aids from art for ,vhich the 
nlultiplied altars of a foreign church find scope. It ought to 
discover its o\vn appropriate fornls, and among. them the 
large permanent and ornate Litany desk n1Ïght be made con- 
spicuous. This ,vould be no merely æsthetic advantage, for 
if the Litany has moving po,verf' to attune the soul to peni- 
tence and trust in God, then the more solemn its recitation 
is made, the more \yill its usefulness be advanced. 
The Litany desk is not the only ornament of the church 
which n1Ïght conveniently stand in this area. Where the 
church is small, the lettern may ,veIl be placed in the 
chancel, but \vhere it is intended for a large congregation, 
and the choir requires anlple stall-room, then the lessons had 
bC8t be said at the extreme portion of the nave. The Litany 
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desk being in the middle, and the pulpit standing on one 
side, the lettern,volùd naturally stand on the other, care 
being taken that sufficient space is reserved between to pre- 
vent cro,vding. }>articularly the Litany desk must not be 
placed so near the screen gates as to present an obstacle to 
entering or retiring processions. 
I have one more development to throw out. 'Vhere 
ground is scarce and dear, and churchgoers ought to abound; 
,vhen, in short, the cry uprises for galleries, why does the 
architect never give us the galleries of old times? Our 
galleries are hideous scaffoldings or clumsy parapetted land- 
ing-places. The men ,,
ho reared om' cathedrals devised that 
mid-height gallery, corresponding ,vith the architecture of the 
church itself, called the triforium. If you construct tri- 
foriunls nlerely to show your cleverness, "Then you might 
have put all your people on one level, you ,vaste money on 
a fancy; but where a gallery is really needed, in which you 
may dispose your people in decent order, I never yet have 
understood, and never shall, until I am convinced by the 
failure of the experiment, \yhy the nave of the new church 
should not be invèsted \vith the beauty and the proportions 
of an ancient minster. by the addition of a practical congre- 
gational triforium. The experiment has been tried in a new 
ROlllan Catholic Church at Amsterdam by that most able 
architect Cuypers, and the effect is telling. "There you have 
a triforium your altar must be w'ell raised, and your screen 
just so high that those belo,v ll1ay be under, and those aloft 
above'its tracery. Since ,vriting this I have been informed 
that a triforium has also been adopted in the Melnorial 
Church at Cawllpore. 
I lay no claims to musical kno,vledge, and I have thereÍore 
on purpose abstained from speculating on the best place Íor 
the organ. But I Inust very earnestly plead that it should 
fonn a suhject of the architect's luature study, and not be left 
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to the last., or handed over to the organ-builder to settle. 
With a large choir and a lofty chancel it might, I should 
think, with advantage both to sound and to appearance of 
the church, project out over the stalls on one or both sides. 
Time \varns me to conclude. I shall only add, that if our 
architects ,vill in each case \vork for its circumstances; if 
they will thro\v themselves upon the resources of that 
common sense which they so abundantly possess, as well as 
their artistic perception of beauty; if they \vill realize 
exactly the uses for ,vhich they are building their churches, 
and then only think out the material forms in \vhich those 
well understood uses may be embodied, and having settled 
the general outline, after\vards clothe it upon \vith graceful 
proportions and details of beauty, they may beconle the 
authors of buildings \vhich will be an honour to those \vho 
produced them, and a delight to those ,vho come after. 
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(DERBY CHURCH CONGRESS, 1882.) 
\Vorship has unhappily been a contentious question in the Church of 
England-Object of the paper to lift it from this condition and 
present it so that it may be taken or rejected as a whole-What 
worship is-Perpetual worðhip in heaven and in the middle world- 
Impossible for Church on earth to be silent-Primitive Church, to which 
Church of England appeals, haa Lhree sources of idea of worship: the 
institution of the Eucharist, the Judaic worship, and the Apocalyptic 
vision-The dou1Jle worship of prayer and praise and of the Eucharist 
and the triple arrangement of building-Inlpossible to dwell on 
identity of English and ancient offices-This inquiry confined to 
Liturgical worship in its literal sense of Eucharistic worsbip--Simple 
and statuesque character of English ritual-Value and antiquity of its 
elements-Baselessness of idea that starving ritual was any safeguard 
against Roman corruptions of the primitive faith, for our love and 
awe for the Eucharist is equal to that of men who are involved in the 
metaphysical meshes of Transubstantiation, and we should show by 
presenting our worship in glorious array-Celebrant, Gospell(-'r, and 
Epistoler-Service should be music.:'ll-The throne in heaven and He 
who sat upon it the counterpart of the Altar and our Lord's invisible 
presence-Arrangelnents in Lambeth ChalJel-Liddell v. 'N esterton 
Juçlgnlent-Credence Table-,Eastward position of the Celebrant- 
Archbishop Longley on "exasperation" of the clergy if it were for- 
bidden-There can now be but one opinion in Church of England on 
principle of distinctive Eucharistic dress since it has been declared 
imperative in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 


IN this age of earnestness, disturbed by unrest, the Ideal 
of Liturgical 'V orship in the Church of England has been, 
in its various particulars, provocative of protracted debate 
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in synod and conference, at meetings and in l1e,vspapers; 
and I grieve to say in the la,v courts. It ,vill be my present 
object to lift the question out of details, and to present it to 
you in a shape ,vhich you may accept or reject as a ,vhole. 
I do not ask you to figure to yourselves a ministering 
clergy on one side, and on the other a praying congrega- 
tion, but the ,vhole Church corporate performing together 
that common action of ,vorship ,vhicb is continuous in its 
ceaseless recurrence, and which is as essential for the life 
of the body spiritual as breathing is for the life of the body 
natural. Worship is prayer, ,vorship is praise, ,vorship is 
communion, worship is the golden chain which lifts us to 
God; and, therefore, ,vhile one in its scope and in,vard 
essence, is manifold in its external manifestations. All 
creation, visible and invisible, is one vast temple of eternal 
\vorship. In heaven, the elders are ever casting down their 
golden crowns in lowliest adoration; while angels, and arch- 
angels, and all the company of heaven evermore praise God, 
and say, "Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts." In the 
middle ,vorld, the souls of the martyrs under the altar send 
up the longing prayer, "0 Lord, how long 1 " and ,vhite robes 
are given to thenl that they may ,vith the more seelnliness 
perform their constant task of ,vatchful worship, ,vhile that 
numberless nlultitude, the spirits and souls of the righteous, 
bless the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. 
Then shall the Catholic Church on earth alone maintain a 
sullen silence 1 This never has been, never ,vill be, short of 
a general falling a,vay. 
The Primitive Church to ,vhich, of course, ,ve of the 
English Church-as upon the Elizabethan settlement, Con- 
vocation ,vith no doubtful voice proclaimed-submit, as 
the most authentic interpreter of Holy Scripture, had three 
rnain sources froIll ,vhich it derived its ideal of Liturgical 
,vorship. :First ,yas the cro,yning action cf our dear Lord's. 
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n1Ïnisteriallife ,vhen He instituted the life-giving sacranlent 
of IIis blessed Body and Blood to be done, till He came, in 
rellH
l11brance of HiIn, ,vith its ritual of sacreù words, of the 
fraction of bread, and of the cup. N ext, the worship of the 
elder Church Trhich He caIne not to destroy but to fulfil 
,vith its foresLado\ving of sacraments in the various 
sacrifices, and that worship of psalmody 'which the Christian 
Church has taken up and evermore continued; and thirdly, 
that glimpse of the Liturgical or Eucharistic ,,"orship, beyond 
the grave and in the heavens revealed from PatInos. These 
three agree, and mutually illustrate each other, and they 
vindicate the ,vorship of the Church of England, ,vhich, 
blessed be God, reverently follo,vs these prescriptions. 
I nlight here, with profit and pleasure, dwell upon the 
double character of worship in the Christian Church from 
the beginning, represented in the triple distribution of the 
building. The higher one is Sacramental, or in the true 
grammatical sense of" the term, Liturgical, the inferior one 
but most venerable in itself, and bearing health and comfort 
on its ,vings is that of prayer, and praise, and Scripture 
reading, directly descending from the Temple service. I 
might d,vell on the conditions, literary, musical, and archi- 
tectural, of this common prayer; but I have only tÍIne for 
IllY literal, task-so let us pass on from the stalls to the 
sanctuary, frolll the Psalter to the Eucharist, and there, in 
reverence, .consider ,vhat is the Church of England's belief as 
to the ideal Celebration of the Holy Communion. Neither 
have I time to d\vell on this service, and show its substan- 
tive identity \vith the venerable Liturgies still existing both 
of East and 'Vest. The central point in all, of course, is the 
Canon or Prayer of Consecration, embodying the Words of 
Institution, and involving the Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
The Epistle and Gospel are of universal usage, the recitation 
of the Nicene Creed goes back to the days of its composition. 
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The Tel' Sanctus is rooted in Scripture and comes fronl 
heaven. The Gloria in Excelsis is of venerable antiquity. 
It is a strange superstition-and one quite destitute of 
warrant from the Church-,vhich has led so many good, 
simple-hearted Christians, to fancy that they have set up 
bul,varks against the fancy of Transubstantiation or Saint- 
,vorship, or of any other Roman corruption of the primitive 
faith, by stripping and degrading the ceremonies of the Holy 
Comlnunion. Have we not as much awe and gratitude for 
the Sacrament of the Lord's precious Body and Blood, as the 
man who is entangled in the metaphysical meshes of Tran- 
substantiation 1 Then proclaim your faith and love to the 
world by setting forth that Sacrament in glorious array. As 
for Saint-worship and other innovations, they have left their 
mark in the numberless petty observances which intrude at 
so many points of the 1\1:issal, breaking the even flo,vand 
nlarring the dignity of the Sacramental rites. In contrast, 
the Eucharistic office of the Church of England is sin1ple 
and connected in its conlposition, grave and statuesque in 
its aspect; and while it keeps these characteristics, it claims 
the liberty, if means suffice, and the opportunities are there, 
to stand before us in clothing of ,vrought gold, "rith music as 
of St. Cecilia hymning the Giver of all good things. 
We know that" a throne ,vas set in heaven, and One sat 
on the throne; and He that sat ,vas to look upon like a 
jasper and a sardine stone; and there was a rainbo\v round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald." This is 
the centre of Liturgical ,yorship in heaven, and on earth the 
centre of LIturgical ,vorship is its counterpart. Of course, 
on earth, our Lord sits not visibly upon His throne. His 
invisible presence is in the Eucharist. His throne ,ve have 
got in that most essential of all the features of every 
Church, that ,vhich indifferently, and with p
rfect identity 
of Ineaning ,,"e call the Altar, the Lord's Table, and the 
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Holy Table. 'Vhat then should be the aspect of this Holy 
Table, and ho,v should the beauty expended on it embody 
our reverent estimation of its dignity 1 
Rather than provoke controversy by attenlpting any list 
of the features ,vhich I should claÎ1n as incontestibly be- 
longing to the Altar in the lnind of the Church of England, 
let me, by ,yay of illustration describe one to you, at which, 
on an official occasion I communicated last summer. It 
stood up high, and graced 'with an environment of rich 
religious painting on wall and roof, of painted glass of 
sparkling excellence, and bright flo,vers; its vesting ,vas 
sumptuous and correct, the massive candlesticks and candles 
were there, and on the superaltar a cross stood up of fresh 
green leaves. The occasion of this Communion was a 
Diocesan Conference, the scene Lambeth Palace chapel, the 
celebrant and the author of this restoration that Primate 
over whose sick bed ,ve have so long been hanging in 
prayerful longing solicitude. 
There is no question here of maximum or nlinimunl. 
These ornanlents of the Altar which I have mentioned, ,vere 
nlade specifically safe from being impugned before any 
tribunal a quarter of a century back. The .Courts in the 
Liddell 'V. 'Vesterton suit not only recognized the Altar 
hangings varying ,vith the seasons, and the cross in close 
proximity to the Holy Table, and the candlesticks, but 
vindicated the Credence or Table of Prothesis, whereon to 
place the elements before they "'"ere offered, that speaking 
proclanlation of the Eucharistic, oblatiol] as the rightftù 
possession of the Church of England. The renloval of the 
Credence from the area of controversy 'vas a most important 
practical step in fixing our Liturgical ideal. This took 
place, I say, a quarter of a century back. Time travels fast, 
and intervening events have cro,vded in tunlultuously. It 
is ,veIl, then, ,,'hen the gains and the claims have alike 
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advanced, to recollect out of what ritual depths ,ve rose, and 
what we have secured. Here, then, at the commencement 
of the service, ,ve have the Altar with its attendant table of 
Prothesis, ,vhile the ministers of the holy rite, Celebrant, 
Gospeller, and Epistoler, are standing round it to carry out 
their sacred duties. It would be impossible in the limits 
of a paper to define their attitudes and action, more than 
by saying that the Church of England, profiting by the 
,varnings of the unreformed Churches of East and West, 
insists upon a grave moderation, while, of course, she marks 
with ceremonial emphasis, such special features as the 
Gospel and the Creed. The aid of music will be invited to 
make the service more beautiful, and so the choir will retain 
their places in the stalls of the chancel. Though, no doubt, 
the practice here and there lingers ,vith other bad remainders 
from an age of neglect, yet I trust the preposterous custom 
so familiar at one time to our Cathedrals is dying a,vay, of 
the florid performance of the Mattins, the Commandments, 
and the Nicene Creed, leading up to a cold reading of the 
latter and nlost sacred portion of the Communion Service. 
. There is one point, however, on which I must speak 
plainly. Congruity, the tradition of the Universal Church, 
the Rubric before the prayer of consecration, taken so as 
least to involve any strain or imputation of non-natural 
interpretation-not to mention that which before the Rubric 
had been franled was the practicE' of the very divines ,vho 
,vere its authors, Wren and Co sin-combine to ordain that 
the celebrant, chief shepherd of his flock, and their mouth- 
piece at the Table of the Lord, should stand "before the 
table" and before his flock, and should, as the Eastern 
shepherd is ,vont to do, lead them in the holiest action 
,vhich he is perfor
ing and to which they are responding. 
I remember, one day at the Ritual Comn1Ïssion, that 
Archbishop Longley said that any attenlpt to prohibit the 
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East,vard position ,vould cause "exasperation" among the 
clergy. This was said SOlne fifteen years ago. The Purchas 
judgment ensued, and the Archbishop, then at rest, proved 
not to have been a false prophet. N o,v by a late decisi on 
the East"
ard position is by the civil authorities practically 
accepted, and so I say no nlore upon it. 
As to the vesture of the clergy engaged about the 
Eucharistic services, I should a fe,v years since have spoken 
,vith treulbling. But no,v, not indeed upon the details, but 
upon the principle of a distinctive dress, there can be, and 
there is but one .permissible opinion in the Church of 
England, since by the action of those very men ,vho like the 
dress least, ,vho ,vish the least of it, and who have "
orked 
hardest to make it illegal, it has been declared ÍIn- 
perative in those churches ,vhich are set up as the models 
of perfection to the whole body spiritual, I mean, of course, 
in our Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. So the renew"ed, 
and therefore, more en1 phatic 111andate, now rests upon those 
,vho are the stakeholders and n1Ïnisters of that perfection- 
upon our Bishops and the clergy of those Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches-to ,veal' that dress. "Vhat nlay be 
no,y doing in Lichfield Cathedral I have not asked; but I 
cannot believe that it ,vill be long lagging by the w"ay, or 
that ,ve shall not, at the right time, find in it the ideal of 
Liturgical worship, as in other particulars, so in the use of 
the appointed dresses rivalling in their splendour those 
H holy garments for Aaron" which "Bezaleel and Aholiah, 
and eyery "risehearted man, into ,vhom the Lord put", isdoln 
and understanding," made-the H ephod of gold, blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine t,vined linen," '\vith its gold 
beaten into thin plates-for "as the Lord had commandeà, 
even so had they done it." 
So the upshot and conclusion of all our inquiry is, that 
everything rare, and everything beautiful-stately structures 
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and shapely ornan1ents, poetry and unction in language, 
s\veet and solemn melody, dignified vesture, reverent atti- 
tudes-are all portions of man's great debt of devotion to 
Almighty God, and so they all help to make up the Ideal of 
Liturgical Worship in the Church of England as in the whole 
Catholic Church of Christ. 
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(FRO
1 THE C CHRISTIAN RE:\lE:\IBRAXCER,' JAN. 1851.) 


'l'hese two very modern words define different ideas of worship-The dis- 
cussion of the subject stimulated by recent stirring events-Ritual 
shortcomings correlatives of others of a more spiritual kind-Christian 
worship derived from that of the old faith-Jewish worship of two 
kinds: sacrifice, and the offering of prayer and praise with reading 
of Scripture-Double nature of worship-Treble nature of the congrega- 
tion and of the arrangements of the building-Contrast between 
primitive and later arrangements of Bema, or Sanctuary and Altar- 
Variation in priest's position, but always at broadside of altar facing 
eastward-True position of altar restored by Laud-Torcello Cathedral 
-Contempt of old arrangements at St. Peter's-Glazed side choir- 
Roman Church from sixteenth century faltered too long in recognizing 
expansion of popular mind- Vespers the only remaining service which 
bas retained its congregational character-
Iixture of right and wrong 
in ritualism of divided Church-Benedictine worship and its influence 
-
Iultiplied altars-DouLle choirs-The" people's high altar" in the 
nave-Frequent and persistent Italian custom of placing the choir 
behind the altar-Choir to the \Vest in Spanish cburches-Roman 
Church at Reformation missed flood of the tide-J esuits at close of first 
half of sixteenth century-A. 'V. Pugin-French and German move- 
ments-Conversion of 
Ir. NeW1!lan-The congregation of the Oratory 
-:\11'. Frederick Faber-St. Philip Neri-l\Ir. Faber's and 
Ir. New- 
man's action and reaction-Theory of Development in its ritual 
bearings-Growth of Oratorianism-Contrast with Ecclesiology-Real 
Pre8ence irrespective of the Sacrifice which made it-Prerogative 


* 1. C The Ecclesiologist.' Loudon: 
Ia:;;ters. 1842-1850. 2. C Re- 
vival of Ecclesiastical Architecture.' By A. 'Yo Pugin, Esq. Lonlon: 
Dolman. 1843. 3.' Prayer-Book of tbe Oratory of S. Philip Keri in 
London.' London: Burns & Lanlbert. 1850. 4.' Hymn-Book of the 
Oratory of 
. Philip l\eri in London. London: Burns & Lambert. 
1H50. 5.' Th,c School of S. Philip K erÎ.' From the Italian. Edited 
by thc Hev. F. 'V. Fa.bcr. ,London: Burns & Lambert. 1850. 
II 
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of St. 1\1ary irrespective of our Lord-" Jesus, Joseph, and l\Iary"- 
Benediction-l\laterialism of Oratorian disrespect for the Altar- 
Eastern Church rejects the idea of irreverence indicating love-f}'he 
'Rambler '-Attack on screens-Literary controversy and model 
churches-Laymen as "dummy" clerics-Temporary Oratory in 
London-Conclusion. 


THE confession of inability to handle adequately a subject 
has becon1e a conventionalislll about as threadbare for the 
exordiulll of an article - as the invocation of Clio to lead off a 
schoolboy's copy of IIexallleters. Still, ,ve so sincerely feel 
our present inability, that ",-'-e are desirous of incurring all 
the ridicule inseparable frolll comn1encing ,vith it. The 
questions ,yllÏch ,ve have designated in our heading by t,yO 
,yords of very lllodern lllintage, touch upon subjects the lnost 
mysterious and exalted ,vhich can concern incarnate man- 
the visiùle worship of his God in the Catholic Church. To 
treat it ,vith any conl pleteness, ,ve must first define with 
sOlllething of a technical generalization, the theory of 
,yorship in the Universal Church, which we venture to 
tern1 Ecclesiology-a ,yord ,yl1Ïch has been brought into 
circulation in other quarters, and is generally understood in 
a restricted sense. Having done this, 
"'e shall find ourselves 
in a position to deal ,vith that n10re local, but interesting 
question ,vhich has led us to enter upon the subject at all,- 
the consideration, that is, of certain corruptions of this 
theory, 
"'hich have had their rise in Churches in COllllllunion 

7ith the Ron1an See. These have impregnated more and 
more the ritual system of that cOlllmunion till at length 
they had beconle its virtual, but not recognized rule. So 
having, ,vithin a very fe,v years, found themselves un- 
expectedly confronted by a systelnatic revival of the older 
and truer vie
T, both in the Anglican and the ROlllan 
cOlnnlunions, they have striven to 11laintain their ground 
by an antagonistic systelll. The head-quarters of this 
are chiefly amongst the congregation, recently Ï1nported into 
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Englanù, of Oratorians, ,vhose identification ,vith their 
superior, Dr. K e'YlnaU, has led to the noticeable result of 
his theory of developn1ent being directed to explain and 
justify corruptions in ritual as ,veIl as in doctrinallnatters. 
Hence havinO' no better na111e for the llloveinent, "Te have 
, 0 
desiO'nated it Oratorianism , a ,vord under ,vhich it has already 
o 
 
got current in conversation and even in print. 
"'T e have long been anxious to discuss this subject, but 
those stirring events ,vhich have, since our last nUlnber 
appeared, been passing about us [Lord Russell's Durhanl 
letter, and the riots at St. Barnabas Church, Piu1lico] have 
rendered us if possible Inore so, feeling as \ye do ho\v very 
desirable it is, in tin1es of feverish anù unhealthy strife, 
to turn if one can, from these unhappy results of dis- 
union and seek some indications, ho,vever vague, of any 
one of the reasons ,vhich have conduced to the rending of 
the vest of Christ. It is only such study ,vhich can help to 
that adjustment of differences, free, generous, and forgiving, 
,vhich ,viII and Inust take place, if ever the eyes of the 
pilgrims of the earth are to be blessed ,vith the realization of 
that fair vision ,vhich cheers them in their ,yeary ,vanderings 
through the valley of the shadow of death-the vision of the 
true Church of the Future, "when Ephraim shall not envy Judah 
-the Catholic Church at one again, purified, and undivided. 
Such a train of thought ma.y seein beyond our scope, 
and rather suited to commence a formal treatise on doctrine. 
This, ho,vever, ,ve can in no 'way admit; cereinonial has 
such a connexion ,vith doctrine that one alnlost neces- 
sarily follo,vs the other, just as the body and the Inind 
affect each other; and so in the ritual shortcolnin a s of an 
o 
ùranches of the Universal Church, ,ve can easily trace the 
correlatives of other shortconlÏngs of a 1110re spiritual kind, 
inseparaùle, ,ye n1Ïght abnost say, fronl the condition of 
disunioll. 


II :! 
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Christian worship is derived fronl that of the old faith. 
The J e\vish worship ,vas, as all sects allü'\v, of two kinds- 
the more solemn rite of sacrifice, and the auxiliary offering of 
prayer and praise, and reading of Holy Scripture. The former 
confined at first to the Tabernacle, and then to the Temple; 
the latter, common to the TeInple and to the Synagogue: 
the former a thing '\vhich perished at the destruction of the 
Temple; the latter a thing which continues to our o\vn day: 
the forlner, the act alone of high-priest, priests, and levites; 
the latter, a pious work in which the reader and the choir, 
conlposed of children of every tribe, are called on to take the 
lead. That Christian worship strictly follo\vs this analogy 
is not a Inatter of such conc
rrent acceptation, and yet that 
it does so, is only another way of expressing the great 
truth that it is a sacralnental system: "Opus Dei quod 
singulis diebus, horis propriis ac distinctis, in Ecclesiis et 
Oratoriis nostris celebratur, duplex est; l\Iissa et Officiuln 
divinuln," is the simple and truthful conlmencement of the 
Rituale Cisterciense. As the J e\vish Church had its bloody 
offerings, so the Christian Church has the unbloody sacrifice 
of the Holy Eucharist; as the songs of Miriam, and David, 
and Habakkuk were sung in the asseInblies of Israel after 
the flesh, so do they resound ,vith deeper Ï1nport in the 
united ,vorship of the true people of God. 
But our object is not no,v to establish the general truth of 
Catholic \vorship against the Pnritan counterfeit, but to point 
out the various distortions to \vhich it has been subjected in 
the Church itself, \vhich have so recently cuhllinated in 
England, though not in the Church of England, through the 
Oratorian system. 
Few of our readers, \ve trust, need be told ho\v, both in 
the prÏInitive and nlediæval Church, the double nature of 
the worship, and the triple nature of the congregation-those 
in Holy Orders, nanlely-those either not 'in IIoly Orders, 
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ur pcrforn1Ïng the essential ,york of such at the tinIC, but 
n1Ïnistcring about sacred things-and those who 'v ere sÜnply 
laity, sinIply the bulk of the congregation-"Tere clearly 
synlbolized ùy the construction of the building, double at the 
same tÏ1ne, and also triple in its arrangen1cnt; providing for 
the third class the nave, for the first and second that bipartite 
unity, ,vhich ,vas sometimes. (in later tin1es that is) considered 
as une 111elnbcr of the \vhole edifice under the name uf 
chancel or choir, and sometilnes more properly considered as 
fonning t\VO divisions; the holiest, or Eucharistic division, 
being ternled the Bema, or Exedra, or 
\.psis, or Altare, in 
earlier days, in later tiines the Presbytery or Sanctuary; or in 
a fe\v churches (as no\v at \Vestminster Abbey), the Sacrarium : 
the less sacred passing under the appellation, in primitive 
times, of the Chorus Cantorun1, after\vards of the Chancel 
(properly speaking) in parish churches, chorus, or choir 
being retained in collegiate or monastic ones. Such, broadly 
speaking, is the universal type of all traditionally arranged 
churches; of San Clenlente at nome, and, before the infidel 
trod it under foot, of the Church of The Eternal 'Visdonl at 
Constantinople, and of the model cathedral of Sarun1 in 
England. T,vo differences existed betw'een primitive and 
later times, and ,ve \vill honestly say, \ve think that in these 
1natters the changes proved to be developments to\vards a 
,lHore perfect realization of the principle of Ecclesiology, both 
in the Eastern and the \'Vestern Church. In earlier 
Churches, those in Holy Orders sat in the Bema, behind the 
high altar, both during the "::\lissa" and the "Officium 
Divinum," the" Cantores "during the one, as during the other, 
occupying the "Chorus." Subsequently, all being equally 
Cantores during the" Officium Divinuln," the custom oLtailled 
of all the clerics occupying during the lo\ver ,yorship the 
lo\ver place, and of those only advancing to the Holiest (If 
lIolics) at the 11issa or Liturgy (to giye both the '\T estern and 
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the Eastern term), ,vho should be themselves actively engaged 
in the particular celebration; their brethren of the sanle rank 
as before relnaining below in the cantoral place, the stalls of 
the chancel. The other change arising from the first one was 
this. In the olùer Churches, when the nature of the rite 
permitted it, the Bema was placed at the west end, and the 
celebrating priest looked eashvard, leading the clergy, as the 
more in1portant part of his congregation, and consequently 
facing the lay people, vvho ,vere ranged on the side of the 
altar furthest from them (the altar, ,ve need not say, being 
detached from the wall), and immediately beneath the BeIna. 
But in the later Churches, the Church being turned east\vards, 
and the altar pushed back, the priest stood at its ,vest side, 
facing east,vard, and with his back to all the people. It ,viII 
be seen that under both these conditions, in east and west, the 
priest stood at the broad side of the altar and facing east- 
,yard, that is in the position restored to the English Church 
, by the l\lartyr Laud, when he replaced the 'Lord's Table' 
altar-,vise, 1'T1]f'a 
ç; àE't \ve trust to our cOlnnlunion. As a 
sequel of this change, ,ve may observe that the usual position of 
the Bishop's throne ,vas shifted from the central point of the 
A pse or Bema, to a side place in the choir. Some Cathedral 
Churches, ho,vever, retained till the last century (Canterbury 
for instance), or still retain this old tradition, and conspi- 
cuously alnongst then1 St. Peter's, Rome. ]'lodern bad 
taste has, however, stuck a subsidiary altar Ì1nlnediately 
beneath the throne, (which throne is elnployed, of course, in 
the enthronization of the Pope.) In consequence of this 
Protestants, and not merely Protestants, but Anglo-Catholics, 
ignorant of ritual lore, have had the unfortunate telnerity to 
apply to this the awful prophecy in the 2nd Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, that Antichrist shall sit in the Telnple of God, 
sho,ving hÎlnself that he is God, ,,
ith a very strange for- 
getfulnoss that those ,vha seek Antichrist anlong their o,vn 
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opponents, lllight find his type elsew"here in that prophecy 
of Daniel, which announces that he (as foreshadowed by 
Antiochus Epiphanes) shall take Rway the daily sacrifice. 
nut to return from this digression-an illustration is worth 
all description. Southern Europe still possesses a Cathedral, 
s1na11 and neglectEd, but perhaps the nlost interesting in the 
,vorld ritually (apart from historical association), in the 
desolate Island of Torcello, near Venice, once a bustling 
c01nmercial seaport to,vn. This mouldering church contains 
both the Bema of the primitive, and the choir of the mediæval 
church, the former of venerable antiquity, the latter not 
later than, it is supposed, the eleventh century. Of this 
church ,ve present the ground plan. Those concentric 
seats in1Ítated from the Roman theatre (for the prinlitive 
Church ,yas not afraid of being called histrionic) are the 
Exedræ, the old seats of the clergy. The stalls belo,v, 
precisely like those to be found in our old parish churches, 
are their later place-a is the ancient bishop's throne, e the 
Inore modern one: b the present altar, although :1\11'. 'Vebb in 
his Continental Ecclesiology conjectures that"the ancient high 
altar stood nearer the Apse. "Tith this plan before their 
eyes, our'. readers ,viII at one glance realize the t,yO general 
types of the Ecclesia of the "T estern Church. Froin the 
earliest days some division existed bet,veen the people and the 
altar, called in Greek ICllYICX{OEÇ;, and in Latin Cancelli. This 
,vas apparently at first a partition running round the 
Chorus Cantorunl, ,vhich in the earlier churches projected 
like a peninsula into the body of the nave. But in Inost 
later churches it ,vas lllore skilfully defined by the n1ain 
architectural features of the building; the chief sen1Ï- 
exceptions being, strange to say, the noblest buildings, 
Cathedrals and J\fonastic Churches, ,yhere the choir often 
ran ,vest of the transepts, though ahyays bounded by the 
side arcades. Latterly ill the \Vestern Church, 'v hen the 
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lateral boundaries or the chancel became entirely or in 
great part constructional, either in the shape of side ,,"'aIls, 
or, if it had aisles, of the arcade, the ,vestern barrier became 
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of Inore importance, and ,vas permanently established bet,veen 
the nave and chancel, or choir, under the appelJation of rood- 
screen as bearing the crucifix. In contrast to this, the 
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Eastern Church as pertinaciously allotted to the so-termed 
iconostasis (nalned from the pictures \vith \yhich it \vas- 
covered) the function of separating the sanctuary from the 
choir, leaving the separation bet\veen the latter and the nave 
very slight, perhaps only a step or t\vo. .....\. ,,?estern rool1- 
screen of a very early date is indicated in the plan of 
Torcello Cathedral. 
Such, generally speaking \vith some variations ,,
hich \ve 
shall mention hereafter, \vas the type of a Christian Church 
throughout the visible fold, till about the year of our Lord 
1500, \vhen the sins of pontiffs like Alexander VI. and 
Julius II. hftd reduced Christian Rome to a condition as 
odious as that of the Pagan city, in the times of its deepest 
corruption. At this unhappy epoch the venerable Basilica of 
St. Peter's ,vas rebuilt; and in the ne\v fabric \ye behold the 
high altar standing naked and unguarded in the midst of a 
vast hall, \vithout any of the traditionary fittings of a church- 
\vithout sanctuary or choir, without throne near it, or rood- 
screen. The choir in the llleanwhile was banished to a 
glazed chapel to the left of the nave, possessing a subsidiary 
high altar of its o\vn, as to ,,
hich J\lontalembert reillarked 
that he did not like to be put under glass like a beetle. 
Starting from this date, \ve perceive a gro\ving forgetfulness 
of the same old rtùes of the Universal Church in the reformed 
English conlmnnion, and we also see the precedent of St. 
Peter's follo,,?ed ,,
ith more or less of completeness through- 
out the Roman comnlunion, both in the building of ne,v 
churqhes, and the mutilating of old ones, do\vn to our o,vn 
time. Just so in England, \ve beh01d the churches of the three 
last centuries displaying, ,,?ith the happy exceptions of Laud's 
and Cosin's restorations, every conceivable and increasing 
deviation from the traditions beq ueathed to us, by the 
yet undivided Church, and by our O\\Tn Church of the Iniddle 
ages, ill spite of the lllallifcst conservatislll stanlpec1 upon the 
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Prayer Book. In our own times we have beheld a return to 
ancient tradition, both amongst ourselves, and amongst the 
Roman Catholics, and still more lately we have seen alnongst 
the latter that aggressive attenlpt to systematize and uphold 
the aberrations of modern days, which ,ve are endeavouring 
to handle in the present article. Such is the spectacle 
presented by the Western Church. The aspect of the East 
continues changeless and serene in its old rules and ancestral 
observances. 
One principal cause of the troubles ,vhich beset the 
Western Church, at and since the comlnencement of the 
sixteenth century, is very sÍ1nple, and not to say homely in 
its statement, although the results into which it has ramified 
are most complex. They greatly centre in one fact, that the 
mediæval Church faltered and delayed too long in its recog- 
nition of the expansion of the popular mind, and that, 
consequently "Then it did begin to remodel itself, it did not 
know where to begin or what to do, and in its attempts to 
do something, only shifted instead of relnedying confusion. 
These considerations are, ,ve know, principally architectural, 
but churches are but halls after all, if not regarded in 
connexion ,vith the service celebrated in them. In the 
primitive Church the "Opus Dei" ,vas as in later times 
t,vofold, and it was collective and congregational, as ,veIl 
as vernacular. In the Inediæval Church it continued to 
be t,vofold, but it ceased to be vernacular, and, except 
in churches which were collegiate (to use the most general 
term), the Officium Divinum ceased to be necessarily col- 
lective, and no,vhere, ,ve feel ,ve may speak generally, 
,vas it congregational. Then came the days of the Refor- 
mation, and the Roman Church, with a most deplorable 
deficiency of courage, ,vould neither make the Opus Dei in 
either branch vernacular, nor the Officium Divintnn at all 
congregational; the congregational attendance at (not par- 
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ticipation in the office of) the J\Iissa, the chief remnant of 
collective t "
orship, being encouraged by the building of 
Churches consisting of altar alone, and nave, and therefore 
unsuited to the Divine Office. The English Reformers ,vent 
to ,vork root and branch, too much so, some may say, in 
many particulafs, but in principle, in a clearsighted and 
decisive manner, by reproducing (while retaining strongly 
the dìstinction bet,veen theIn-more strongly, ,ve might say, 
in their popular features, froIn the siInplicity to ,vhich they 
reduced 5t) both the "J\fissa," called "J\iass" in the first 
l")rayer Book of . Edward VI., and the Divine Office in forms 
at once vernacular, collective, and congregational. In the 
l{onUln Conlnlunion things could not stop as they 'v ere- 
popular devotion craved for vernacular food. The result has 
been a singular systeln of conlpromise. On the one hand, 
the l\Iass and the observances gro,,
ing from it, " Benediction" 
in particular, ,vhich ,ye shall more fully treat hereafter, have 
principally occupied the parish churches. Vespers alone as 
a service fornlallyaccepted for congregational use out of the 
various divisions of the authoritatiye Divine Office have had the 
good fortune to fight for and retain a substantive recognition, 
,vhich, as ,ve shall presently see, is at this mOlllent a suLject 
of attack. On the other hand, an irregular bundle of verna- 
cular forms of ,vorship, litanies, methodistical hyn1ns, modern 
prayers, and so on, have acculllulated, and are encouraged 
by authority as the playthings, so to speak, of the laity, 
,vho, it is assunled, cannot conlpass anything better. J\iean- 
,vhile the old and venerable Officium Divinum, the breviary 
services, are l'elllanded to the mere private use of the clergy, 
to be recited apart or together, as the thing may be most 
convenient, and ,,,ith a licence of anticipation ,vhich 'will have 
llladc to-day's Inattins the early afternoon "
ork of yesterday, 
and this evening's vespers the early ,vork of the commencing 
(lay. Tu the laity. ,ve repeat, the TIrcviary (,vith the sole 
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exception of vespers), irrespective of its not being in the 
vernacular language, is not perhaps an actually sealed book, 
but a book ,yhich is about as currently in practical use among 
theln as the Homilies are amongst ourselves. 
This state of things Oratorianism dares not only to 
vindicate but to forn1alize, accolllpanying the audacious feat 
,,
ith a bold confession of the most anti-prinlitive tenets of 
modern Ron1anism, set forth according to the "theory of 
development," ,vhich they conceive, and truly so, to be 
symbolized by their actual ritualism. This latter considera- 
tion it is ,vhich gives the Oratorian lllovement its great and 
fearful importance; ,vithout it, it ,vould be merely an 
untenable and grotesque caprice, or a desperate attell1pt to 
justify abuses, similar to that ,vhich the "high and dry" put 
out against the ecclesiological revival; but as it stands, it is a 
,veIl pondered systen1, pregnant of future and increasing 
peril to the Universal Church. 
Though, as ,ve have sho,vn, the complete and ostentatious 
nlanifestation of the new theory of ,vorship ,vas reserved for 
rebuilt St. Peter's, that is to say, for the era of the second 
rending of the Unity of the Church, yet the seeds of it had 
been so,vn much earlier in the days ,vhen the primitive glided 
into the mediæval epoch, or, in other ,vords, about the time of 
the first schism bet,veen East and West. We have above 
stated tw'o or three points in 'v hich ,ye think that mediæval 
ritualism exceeded in truthfulnesR and beauty that of the 
ea.rly Church, and ,ve conceive that it did so also in other 
particulars. But ,vhile ,ve do not fear to make this ackno,v- 
ledgment, we must at the same time say, that ,ye think it all 
along carried ,vith it the seeds of self-dissolution, a body of 
corruption bound to its body of life and beauty, ,vhich 
ultimately stifled it. Such seems in other things, higher and 
}l1ore ÌInportant than ritualism, to be the destined condition 
of the divided Church; glorious and most holy in lnany 
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things, because she is the Spouse of Christ; \veak, fallible, 
and currupt in uthers, because she has not kept her first 
estate, standing upon feet "There iron and clay commingle. 
'Yith respect particularly to Catholic ritualism, the fonns 
into \vllich it has practically shaped itself in the three 
branches respectively of the Christian Church, strike us as 
singularly enlblelnatic of their character in all other things. 
The ritualis111 of the ROlnan Church is an a\vful struggle of 
gigantic right and gigantic "Trong, in appalling proportions, 
and inexplicable intenningling. That of the Eastern Church, 
a stern tradition of an old good thing, not impaired, but not 
Ï1nproved; \vhile that of the Church of England is a 
\\ronderful instance of a keen, intellectual exhibition of pure 
and true first principles, hitherto little understood and 
little coerced into practice by those w'hose property they 
"T ere. 
As \ve have indicated, the worship of the Christian Church, 
until the fall of the Roman Ernpire, \,as t\vofold, and also 
congregational. The universal confusion \vhich followed that 
dissolution of the en1pire ""as profitable to the spread of the 
faith, in so far as it brought ROlnans and barbarians face to 
face, and so enabled the nlissionaries of the former nation to 
penetrate into hitherto inaccessible regions. The foundation, 
alJout the saIne epoch, of the Benedictine Order, gave 
centrality and shape to luissionary exertions. Evangelizers 
\\rent forth, Benedictine lnonks in little knots and brouo'ht 
, 0 
thousands upon thousands to the laver of regeneration, and 
fed, thern ,vith the Bread of Life. St. Benedict "Then he 
founded this Order had not thought nluch of missionary \york 
for his brethren; he established a society of men ,vho \vere 
to toil in the fear of God, and to ,yorship in the fear of God, 
and the latter duty he divided into assisting at the Holy 
Eucharist, and singing, according to the \yay he dre\", out, the 
di \-ine office. His first 1110nks \yere Italians, and Latin \vas 
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still the language of Italy. Accordingly, they used their 
vernacular language in this twofold ,vorship. This custoln 
,vas plainly necessary as long as the Order ,yas confined 
to Italy. Then came the missionary era of Benedicti- 
nisnl; the simple monks who perilled their lives to win 
souls, were men who valued obedience much, and vene- 
rated the memory of their Father Benedict, and had to 
deal in their converts with men rough and little educated- 
children in intellect, though men in years and passions, and 
sprung from races very susceptible of feelings of awe. The 
ahnost inevitable concurrence of these circunlstances, the 
counsel alike of simplicity and of diplomacy, ,yas to use in 
Saxon England, and Teutonic Germany, that same Latin 
language in the ,vorship of God to 'v hich the missionaries had 
been accustomed in their southern home, to train their spiritual 
children, children doubly, in a ,vorship where the eye and the 
ear, and the moral part of man had more to. do than the 
intelligence. It is useless now to speculate ho,v the ,vhole 
current of the world's history would have been changed, had 
there been vouchsafed to the Church some second Benedict, 
some ne,v Gregory the Great, to grapple ,yith the changed 
condition of the universal fold now sprea.ding north"Tard; but 
it is useless to rUll into speculations ,vhich can only lllake 
the head throb and the eyes fill ,vith tears. A similar 
process, though in a less complete form, ,vent on in the East; 
,vhile in southern Europe, in Italy and France and Spain, 
successive corruptions and adnlixtures of barbarous words 
estranged the vernacular further and further from the Latin 
tongue. The revolution in not Inany ages was complete. 
l\Ionks, canons, and nuns in their choirs sang, day by day, 
that Latin divine office, ,vhich, save on great days, the Laity, 
,vith the exception of some few learned and pious folk, never 
dreamed of attending, and on Sundays and festivals the 
parish priest gathered rounù llÍm to 1\1ass, and Mass 
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alone, his obedient flock. The architectural result of this 
jJllIllutalJility of language ,,"-as (as far as it "\yent) the compen- 
sating aùvantage, for it pruùuced that constructive distinc- 
tion bet,veen the nnxe and the chancel to ,,
hich our lnediæval 
churches o,,"'e so much of their beauty, anù which has so ex- 
tensively ramifie1 into all the accessories (such as screens,' 
&c.) of their internal arrangement, and w'hich finally ap- 
proves itself in its parochial type to be so ,vell adapted to 
the ritual of this our Church of England in the nineteenth 
century. 
As in the bulk our old parochial churches reproduce thenl- 
selves in England, so on the other hand, the cathedrals of 
that epoch refuse to be literally ÍInitated, fronl the exclusively 
claustralnature of their arrangements, with close screens, and 
enormously elongated choirs, unsuited to modern ,vants, except 
by the practice conllion alike to Ronle and England, of cro,vd- 
ing the laity into thenl for vernacular and united ,vorship. 
But this great size of these churches was not exclusively 
the result of the disuse of vernacular 'worship, but also of the 
gro,yth of another practice, w'hich we have purposely reserved 
till no,,'" to consider in the ,,"'hole, as being more than anything 
else the germ of Oratorianism, that of multiplying altars in 
tho sanle church, a usage peculiar to the \Vestern Church, 
and not universal there; as according to the Ambrosian or 
1\Iilanese rite, till St. Charles BOrr0111eO, in the days "\vhen 
ritualism declined, altered his cathedral, there could be but 
one altar in one church. \Vhen precisely the practice sprang 
up in the \Vestern Church w'e váll not inquire. It is 
sufficient to say that its gro".th had an obvious connexion 
,,'ith that relic ,yorship ,vhich ,vas a note of corruption in 
the divided Church. 
The extent to ,vhich in comparatively early times this 
cnstoll1 prevailed, lllay be cOlnprehended by the fact that in 
the curious plan of St. Gall's ALbey Church, as existing or 
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proposed to be built in the ninth century, fifteen altars are 
Inarked. We may, by the ,yay, observe that this plan 
like,vise contains the peculiarity, especially characteristic of 
German churches, of having t,vo choirs, of course involving 
t,ro high altars, one at the east and the other at the west 
end, ,vhich Professor Willis sho,,'"s to have existed in the 
Saxon Cathedral of Canterbury, and is still found in the 
Dam of l\fentz, till the first French Revolution the Primatial 
Church of all Germany. 
This system had a direct tendency to foster Oratorianism, 
to use the \vord by anticipation. The Eastern Church, as ,ye 
have said, only allo\ved one altar in one church, preferring 
to build their churches snlall; and agglonlerated them, so 
as in some instances in Russia, (as in the Cathedral of 
1\Ioscow,) to make a house of churches piled up next to and 
above each other. Consequently nothing like Oratorianisnl 
has prevailed in the East. The typal idea of a church, 
as accepted both by the Eastern and by the Anglican 
Communion, is simple and grand-the one altar of God 
standing in the sanctuary, the choir, and the nave. 
Subsidiary altars 111ay (w'e do not \vish to pass a s"reeping 
condelnnation on them) be so arranged as not to interfere 
\yith the pre-eminence of the principal one; and ,vhere 
there is a large nUlllber of comn1unicants eyen utilitarian 
reasons Inight vindicate then1. '* But it is a more difficult 
problem to combine this subordination \vith paying to 
each of these subsidiary altars--each, be it remenlbered, 
as much an altar as the principal one-the hOllour due 
. 
to so holy a thing. It \vas alnlost impossible to fence 
each altar off by a sufficient screen, and give it a suf- 
ficient sanctuary; as for giving it a choir of its o"Tn, this 


* There arc now (1882) in St. Paul'::; three altars; the High Altar, the 

Iorning Chapel Altar, and the Crypt Altar. 
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was generally out of the question, except in the case of the 
altar of the Lady Chapel, ,,
hich, however, must be considered 
in the light not of a subsidiary altar of the same church, but 
of the principal altar of a subsidiary church. Here then, in 
the very pahuiest days of mediæval conventual ritualism, \ve 
find Oratorianism in the bud very early indeed. The altars 
at St. Gall are scattered about in a \yay to delight 
Ir. Faber, 
but there \vas one altar there aboye the others \vhich may be 
taken as the type of the high altar of a modern Roman 
Catholic Church. '\Ve have seen that the laity could not and 
\vould not take part in the divine office of the con ventual 
churches, but it did not follo\v that they were not very 
anxious to worship in them, nor that the monks. did not 
_ piously endeavour to meet their \yishes. The only \yorship 
at ,vhich the laity much cared to attend was the l\Iass, and 
accordingly their devotions 'Were met by setting up, just out- 
side the rood-screen and at the east end of the nave, a species 
of subsidiary high altar, devoted especially to popular use. 
Such existed at Canterbury Cathedral for instance, and at 
St. Alban's Abbey, there dedicated in honour of St. Cuthbert, 
as well as in Durham Cathedral called the Jesus Altar. 
This altar was in all cases the people's Ultima Thule, the 
one great sacred centre and completion of their prospect; 
the nave 'was for them to gather in-this altar bounding it, 
the point to\vards \vhich to ,vorship. The mysterious choir 
beyond, and the high altar \yhich they had heard cro,rued the 
sacred enclosure \vere to them as much a thing they cared not 
for as_though they existed not at all-as the countries beyond 
the Channel are to the rude Dorsetshire peasant. This nave, 
then, and" this people's high altar," ,,,,ere in point of fact the 
neo- Roman Church-the Cathedral of St. Peter's, \yith its 
unprotected high altar; the Jesuit's typal Church all over the 
,yorlù; the ideal of the young English Oratorians. So ap- 
propriate is the ternl "people's high altar" -a designation 
I 
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thro,vn off c'ztrrente calamo, (as ,ve happen to kno\v,) in an 
editorial footnote in the Ecclesiologist, \vith reference to St. 
Cuthbert's altar, as it ,vas nanled, at St. Alban's-that 
Ion- 
signore Eyre, in his Life of St. Cuthbert, uses this appellation, 
,vith a reference to that journal, in a \vay ,vhich sho\vs that 
he (a modern Roman Catholic ecclesiastic) took it to be an 
ancient and recognised term. 
We have shown how, even in mediæval northern Europe, 
\vhere the Ecclesiological theory reached its highest (too high) 
developll1ent, the coming Oratorianism gave warning of its 
certain access. But the highest development of the ne,v ideas 
first manifested itself in Italy. Here the mediæval system 
of Church arrangenlent never took so determinate a form as 
in the 
orth. Varieties such as the very frequent and 
persistent one of the choir behind the high altar, and the 
latter inlmediately fronting the people, of course at once 
bridged over the great difference bet,veen the t\VO systelns. 
The altar, ,vhich the people could ,vell nigh touch, was the 
high altar of all, and not merely a secondary one provided 
for their behalf; \vhile in churches like St. l\liniato, at 
Florence, an arrangement nearly identical ,vith that at 
Durham and St. Alban's was carried out. There can of 
course be no triple arrangement with this plan. The High 
Altar remains the High Altar, but there is no environment 
of sanctuary. Sometimes they were absolutely in separate 
roonlS. In Spain, again, the fifteenth century saw the estab- 
lislllllent of that strange arrangement, ,vhich put the choir in 
the nave, and the sanctuary in the eastern part of the church, 
leaying the n1Íddle for the people, w'ho were thus placed east 
of the choir, and in iInmediate contact with the altar. '* 


* Still even in Spain the old tradition survives in a meagre and atten- 
uated form in the churches where the choir anù its occupants are brought 
intù a faint ritual connection with the high altar by a curious isthmus of 
separation from the people. For, while the eastern Jim b is screened off 
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So the J\1:iddle Ages ran their course, and then the revival 
of Paganism, as ,veIl as of literature, came; printing \vas 
invented, and men got at once critical and sceptical. The 
ritualism of those l\liddle Ages \vas clearly foredoollled to a 
crISIS. Had the Roman Church boldly taken reform into her 
o\vn hands, and not \vaited till Luther and his follo\vers 
conlpelled her to a half-reformation, as in other things so in 
ritualism the Christian world might no,v have been in a far 
different condition; but in ritualism, as in other things, she, 
with a pertinacity often of prejudice more than of principle, 
missed the flood of the tide. She met the popular craving 
for united and popular ,vorship by building churches in the 
shape of halls, with an obtrusive altar in the middle, and by 
docking, under Quignonius' hands, the poetry and the 
significance of the Breviary, \vhile retaining the Latin, and 
offered that to an imaginative populace, "rho would have 
synlpathised "rith the poetry and w.ere righteously denlanding 
the vernacular. 
England Inade short work of all, and on her o,vn account 
produced her vernacular services, founded on her old" Officiunl 
Divinum," and her o,vn vernacular Communion Office; but 


for the sanctuary, and the most eastern1y bays of the nave are screened, 
or rather walled, off for the ritual choir north, south, west, and east, a 
narrow passage, traversing the cross from east to west, separated by low 
northern and southern screens, connects the sanctuary with the choir and 
isolates the people alike from both. "\Ve mrntion this because the recent 
arran
ements of 'Vestminster Abbey have been defended by misunder- 
stood or misrepresented Spanish authority. In the more elaborate Spanish 
arrangement, as in Seville Cathedral, it will be found impossible to do 
what is done in 'Vestminster, to walk straight across the church fCOIn 
transept to transept. [This is however not universal. At Burgos there is 
no such obstac1e; the Coro and the Altar are only parted by tbe open 
lantern with no eastern block to the former. On a crowded day (December 8, 
1876, the Immaculate Conception) I saw the Irish-looking peasants 
cro\Vùing so close to the High A1tar that. they could almost have touched 
it. In smaller Spanish churches the choir even takes the form of a 
'V est
rn gallery. 1882.J 


I 2 
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unfortunately in so doing she did not fence her own ,york 
,vith safeguards sufficient to ensure its being handed do,vn as 
it canle from its authors. 
The establishment of the order of the Jesuits completed the 
do,vnfall in the Roman communion of the older ritual tradi- 
tion, ,vhile the ridiculous preference for pseudo-classical archi- 
tecture oyer that ,vhich ,vas the natural growth of Christian 
times and Christian requirements, led very naturally to a 
contempt for those arrangements which had been for so long 
inseparably connected with the discredited architectural 
fornls. 
Such, generally speaking, ,vas the state of things till late 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. Gothic archi- 
tecture had froln various causes regained its popularity in 
England, before the revival of Church principles ,vas de- 
veloped. The combination of the two produced amongst us 
that cerelnonial movement, which invented and appropriated 
the name Ecclesiology, and has 11lade itself extensively felt 
even in other,vise uncongenial quarters. Contemporaneously 
there "Tas coming into notice, in the Roman comnlunion, a 
young lllan, so early converted from a merely nominal 
Anglicanism to the Roman faith, \vhich his father held, as 
really to be all but an indigenous Ronlanist. Mr. Welby 
Pugin, brought up to the professional study of Gothic archi- 
tecture, full of talent, original and independent almost to a 
fault, rapidly realised for himself the system of mediæval 
ritualism, and forced it upon his co-religionists whether 
they liked it or not. In the nleanwhile a similar move- 
Inent ,vas going on in France under the patronage of 
"Titers like J\lontalembert; a school of mediæval ritual 
architects sprang up, among whom stand out pre-eminent 
the names of l\1
f. Viollet Ie Due, and Lassus; and some 
of the many freaks of Louis I., I{ing of Bavaria, and the 
vanity of Frederick Willialll T. of Prussia, helped to give 
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the lUOVCluent a life in Gennany, though lHore artificial and 
sickly than the life in England or France.- 
It w"ould have been an allo,vable daydream to in1agine, 
that although' Rome itself stood coldly and sullenly Ï1n- 
l11ovable, yet that ,,
ithin the l
oman as the English COlll- 
nnu1Ïon, an ecclesiological development \vas in progress, 
\dlÎch might in the expectations of sanguine students gro,v 
into a reform of sonlething beyond externals. All at once a 
nc,v antagonist carne ready arnled into the field froln the 
quarter least expected. 
Of all the individuals \vhose faith in the Church of England 
has unhappily proved less strong than the sight of her fallen 
condition-by COlllmon consent the lllOst famous and the 
greatest-the only great one, we might say, as contrasted 
with nlerely clever or nlerely learned-is John Henry 
N ewnlan, once the chief of those \vho, by a singular destiny, 
led on the Catholic revival in the English Church, and no\v 
the keenest foe of that revival. His character \ve \vill not 
endeavour to paint; no one of his contemporaries can safely 


* I have left this paragraph mainly as I wrote it. But it cannot pass 
unsnpplemented. In the next year to the publication of the article 
(September 1852) Pugin was prematurely dead, but not till he had ma
e 
his protest in his book on chancel screens. L3S.SUS in very few yeal'8 
followed, and though Yiollet Ie Duc survived till these late years, his 
later acts and opinions had made a breach between him and Ecclesiology 
in its religious aspect. Soon too l\Iontalembert lost power from hiM 
resistcnce to Napoleon III. To Germany, again, I have been unjust, 
for I have failed to give due honour to the really religious ecde
i()- 
logicál movement in that country, in which 
1. August Reichensperger (If 
Cologne is still the m08t prominent literary figure. The criticism, " more 
nrtificial and sickly," i
 as inapplicable to thi8 lllovement as it may be 
correct in reference to the works of the two Kings whom I have named. 
On the other hand the dead cold weight of the Second Empire pressed upon 
the lno\"ement in France, while tbe ultramontanism which became pre- 
domillant in the French church, was saturated with ideas of Italian art. 
So, aIthou;.?;h Gothic churches arc still built in France, Eccle
iolog.r there 
may 1 ow be reckoned among lORt canses. (1t;8
.] 
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do so. On some future day, we doubt not, it ,,,,ill be drawn, 
when all his life shall have been unfolded, and that career 
,vhich, for multiplicity of events, seems already to have 
reached a Nestor's term, and in number of years is not more 
than half a century, shall have attained its yet undecypher- 
able conclusion. But still some strong points shuw them- 
selves attaching, in all its mutations, to that ,vonderful man's 
character, ,vhich may be sun1med up in the formulary of a 
keen intellect and a struggling mind, which if not naturally 
sceptical itself, yet boldly delights coming to close quarters 
\vith scepticism, ,vhile during the struggle, an intense desire 
of self-control nlore often prevails, but is sometimes ,vorsted. '* 
Soon after his change of religion he ,vent to Rome, when of 
course there ,vas at once a question of turning his great talents 
to the practical service of the Roman ommunion in England. 
This, it ,vas decided, should be accomplished by entrusting to 
him the mission of establishing in our island a branch of the 
Congregation of the Oratory. This congregation ,vas of the 
many fruits of the enterprising sixteenth century-the very 
modernisation of a religious order, ,vhich it strictly is not, its 
members only living together so long as it pleased them to 
do so-and its ,york being practical-preaching, and so on- 
an institution, in fact, eminently fitted for the nineteenth 
century and for 1\1:1'. Ne,vman, and affording in all those 
features of its system, 'which are not exclusively Roman 
Catholic, a most valuable n10del for those Colleges of English 
Priests ,vhich are absolutely l1eedful if ,ve ever mean to 
refute in practice Cardinal \Viseman's bitter taunt about his 
portion of \Vestminster, and to sho\v that "Her l\1ajesty's 


* Tbis article was published more than thirteen years before tbe 
publication of the' Apologia pro Vitã Suâ,' and at a time when strong 
hostility to the Church of Englanù was a strong characteristic of 
Ir. 
.Newman"j'j writings nearest in date to his change. [1882.] 
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Clergy" are the Clergy of the lalnbs of Christ. The founder, 
,\'e forgot to say, of this congregation, ,vas the famous St. 
rhilip Neri, ,vho lived and died in Rome during the six- 
teenth century. 
Accordingly 1\11'. N eWlnan returned to England, as Father 
Superior of an English Lranch of the Congregation of the 
Oratory. 'Vhen he caIne hOl11e he found his troop recruited 
fronl an independent quarter, and by another person, ,vho has 
sought and secured attention, though a luuch less inlportant 
and a differently-minded Inan-1\lr. Freùerick Faber. ,A.s :ßlr. 
N e'vrnan ,vas all logic, so 1\11'. Faber ,vas all inlagillation; 
brilliant, versatile, unstable, yet able to lead others along 
,vith hiIn in his changes through a peculiar attractiveness uf 
Ulanner. Hero-,vorship ,vas al \yays a chief characteristic of 
his disposition. 'Yhile avo,vedly finn in his allegiance to 
the Church of England, his hero ,vas Archbishop Laud. 
His Anglicanislll began to totter, and Archbishop Laud at 
once and for ever gave ,yay, first to " the man of the 11liddle 
ages," (i.e. Gregory 'TII.) of his Look of travels, and then to 
a Saxon saint, to 'VhOl11, true to his north country extraction, 
1\11'. :Faber devoted himself ,,
holly and solely, and ,,
ith a 
kind of jovial recklessness of conselluences, St. "rilfrid. 
"Thile in the height of the "Tilfridian deliriunl, soon after 
the puLlica.tion of his life of that saint in the Littlenlore 
series, 1\11'. Faber changed his comn1union, and in so doing 
carried ,vith hin1 certain of his old parishioners ,vhom he 
had organised into a sort of confraternity for collective 
devotion. Once a Roman Catholic, he developed this con- 
fraternity into a species of congregation, and lodged them 
,vith lrin1self in a house at Dirminghanl. This body, ,vhich 
,vas placed under the protection of St. "Tilfrid (to which, 
instead of "rillial11, their founder changed his second náille 
at his second cOllfirlllation), ,vas soon recruited by luen of 
::\11'. Faber's class of life. Lord Shrew"Sbury allotted to it a 
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country-house in a beautiful valley of Staffordshire, and one 
of Mr. Faber's cOlllpanions, at his own cost, built for it a 
very pretty church fronl 1\1:1'. Pugin's designs. 
The formation of 1\1:1'. Faber's congregation at Coton Hall, 
and 1\,fr. N e\Vlllan's establishing "the Oratory" in England, 
,vere proxiInately contelllporaneous, and in no long time a 
junction between the two bodies was effected. As one con- 
sequence of the change, Mr. Faber's idol, who had retro
 
graded from the seventeenth through the eleventh to the 
seventh century, bounded off again to the sixteenth. The 
Saxon monk became the Italian gentleman in the fornl of 
St. Philip N eri, ,vhose merits as the" representative Saint of 
modern thlles," 1\,11'. Faber has recently descanted upon in 
three lectures, ,vith such an entéternent, that even the journals 
\vhich are disposed to go ,vith him have been compelled to 
remind him that there \vere such people in Inodern tÎ1ues as 
St. Ignatius, St. Charles Borromeo, and St. Theresa. 
Our readers \vill probably here inquire of us, \"hat 
possible connection with the corruption of Ecclesiology 
can attach to the fact that Mr. N e\vman and 1\,fr. Faber 
recently joined the congregation of the Oratory. They \"ill 
reIn ark that, of course, the churches built under the systelu of 
St. Philip Neri, erected at a tÎlne when all churches \vere reared 
in defiance of precedent, l)artook of the general corruption. 
They \vill observe that even the Jesuits, heretofore specially 
irlentified \vith Italian ritualism, llave in their ne\v church in 
Farln Street 1\,Ie\vs in London gone far back to\vards the 
mediæval tradition, and that Fathers 1\,Iartin and Cahier of 
that order, are t\VO of the nlost distinguished Ecclesiologists 
living. Our only }'eply to these interpellations \vould be 
to o\vn that they were perfectly and self-evidently true. 
But lvIr. Faber never has thought, and never \yill be able 
tu think, like other Ineu. 1\11'. N e\Vlnan, like\vise, loves a 
p3radox. True, his paradoxes, \vhcn he acts upon his 
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o,vn inspirations, are of a more royal dimension than those 
of his sparkling colleague; but the t,vo men ,vhen brought 
together act and re-act upon each other. In the present 
instance 1\11'. X e'Vluan and ::\11'. Faher had a C01111110n bond 
of syn1pathy in a lingering love for Italian architecture, 
".hich seelHed to be singular alnong two lnen of their school 
and tÏ1ne. This bias came out in a passage in 
lr. Faber's 
'Foreign Churches and Foreign People,' published in 1841, 
,vhere he refuses to decide the superior merits of Pointed or 
Italian architecture, till he has beheld St. Peter's. 1.1r. 
Ne'\ylnan's share in building Littlemore Church, prevented 
his being suspected of a sin1Ílar prepossession; but ,ve have 
heard it upon very good authority, that he acknowledged to 
a friend, that although carried a,vay by the mediæval current 
to build that church in Pointed architecture, since he entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, as an undergraduate, and ".orshipped 
in its Italian chapel, his feelings ,vere with that style. This 
was a curious illustration of the don1Ínant principle ,vhich he 
afterw'ards enounced. The building of Littlelllore, after the 
old Anglican type, ,vas but another expression of the ,vell- 
kno,vn avo 'v ai, that he recognised and defended the Church 
of England, not so much on his own individual convictions, 
as rather ministerially exhibiting its received principles. 
lIe lnade a sOlue,vhat open confession of his real personal 
scntÍ1nents, in that strange book, 'Loss and Gain,' ,vherc, 
after instituting a cOluparison bet,veen the t,vo styles, he 
characteristically turns the scale in favour of Italian, by 
cOlnparing the cupola, its type, to the vault of Heaven.. 
But ,vith ::\11'. New'man there ,vas a deeper and a stronger 
Illotive at ,vork, to lead lliul to elllbrace doglnatically at once 
the corruptions of ,vorship and ritual durillg the last three 
centuries, and ,vith theul t].lc popular craving for vernacular. 


* 
1r. T. 
Iuzlcy, in his ' Hcmini
cenccs,' give,:; some interesting farts ill 
thi:s COllllccti'JlI. [1882.] 
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worship as something to be gratified in a subjective ,yay. 
He had committed himself to the Theory of Development, as 
the rule of the Church's doctrine and practice, and as the 
view which had led him to close ,vith the truth of Ronlanisnl. 
This theory as laid do,vn, and still more as acted upon, ùy 
its expositor, was one of a restless activity, and necessarily 
emùraced all things. There could hardly be a development of 
doctrine without its being accon1panied by a development 
of ritual and of ,vorship. As, moreover, the doctrine of 
development embalmed and justified all the deviations fronl 
Çatholic antiquity, which the Roman portion of the divided 
Church had attracted and assimilated, so also the external 
development ,vas called upon to fulfil a similar function. 
Fronl these concurrences arose the systenl ,,? hich ,ve have 
termed Oratorianism. The liking "rhich 1\11'. N e,vman and 
1\11'. Faber both felt for Italian architecture and Italian 
ritualism above any thing ,vhich ,vas English, partly born in 
them, and partly a violent and artificial recoil from a con- 
dition of artificial Anglicanisn1, in feelings as ,veIl as 
theology, through wl1Ích both had passed, led them to idealise 
the Churches of the last three centuries built in Rome, and 
to denounce 1\11'. Pugin's revivals as simple pedantries, .while 
their favourite style is, ,vonderful to say, propped up on the 
plea of ROlllan infallibility, because it happens to be the 
fashionable style in the Papal City. This ,vould have been 
a cOlnparatively uninlportant thing if it had stopped at 
externals. They ,voldd probably have found fe,v to agree 
with this limited position. But upon it they hinged their 
doctrine of developn1ent, and dre,v the inference that the 
Ecclesiological vie,v symbolized an imperfect, and theirs an 
advanced, state of Christian doctrine. The old churches 
and the ne'v ideas ,vould not ",york together: it ,,?as felt 
that one lllust give ,yay. The Ecclesiological system pre- 
scribed screens, and chancels, and reverence for the altar; 
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theirs rejected all these traditions of the old Fathers and 
customs of the Universal Church, as barbarous and cumber- 
some expedients of undeveloped doctrine, ,,",,hen faith ,\yas 
too rife, loye too cold. The enlightened nineteenth century 
had need of other things. Those other things ,vere the 
syn1bolizing in the worship of the Church of t\VO doctrines, 
both advanced by the Church of Rome, to the verge of 
materialising; both ostentatiously paraded by the Oratorians 
in a more advanced, and more n1aterial form than ever; 
both of theIn, as dealt with by that body, destructive of 
reverence; both of them assumed by the teachers of the 
ne\v schools as the points 'which-irrespective of tradition 
and the whole corp'lts of Catholic doctrine-the worship of 
God ,,",'as intended to exhibit. These t\yO doctrines ,vere, 
1. That of the Real Presence, irrespective of the sac1
ifice which 
'Jnakcs it, which is a development of the Roman idea of Tran- 
substantiation as distinct from the Catholic verity of the 
divine presence. Out of this doctrine has gro'wn already 
the exorbitant importance given to the rite of "the Bene- 
diction of" (or rather by) "the Blessed Sacrament;" a rite 
the essence of ,yhich is calling do\vn a blessing on the flock 
by bringing forward the Hostia in an increased material proxi- 
Dlity to them. 2. The doctrine of the prerogatives of St. l\fary, 
in'espective of Him owing to 'whom she holds them \vhich 
is in the course of being formalized in the form of the Imma- 
culate Conception. This doctrine again has had, even in the 
hanùs of )11'. K ewman, the fearful result of the " deification" 
(we must use this ,yord) of hÎIn 'who 7-vas supposed to be he? 
husband, and .who along \vith her and \vith her Divine Son, 
his charge, has in a recent sernlon (Discourses addressed 
to !Iixed Congregations 1849) been put forward as the 
second menlber of an all- po'werful Triad (we "
ere near 
using another noun). " It \"ill be blessed indeed if Jesus, 
Joseph, allù 1Iary are there [at the deathbed] \vaiting to 
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shield you from his assaults, and to receive your soul. If 
they are there, all are there; Angels are there, saints are 
there, heaven is there, heaven is begun in you, and the devil 
has no part in you." When ,ve contelnplate the really 
materialistic, really lo,vering tendency of these t,vo vie,vs, 
,ve stand aghast. That the second of them, ,vhich gives St. 
Joseph priority over her ,vhom all generations shaH call 
Blessed, might very easily be corrupted into the Socinian 
idea of the Holy Family (so true it is that extremes meet), 
is a thing so obvious and so alarnling that 'we ,viII merely 
indicate it. We have as little hesitation in saying that the 
equality to Mass "\vhich (,ve speak from a close survey of the 
tone of the ne,v school's productions) ,ve find given to 
" Benediction" -a rite, it nlust be observed, which custom has 
connected ,vith the evening-of which the astutely concocted 
attacks on Vespers, contained in an article on Popular 
Services in the Rambler for October last, ,vas a part, must 
inevitably tend, first, to a Inerely material view of the most 
luysterious of all mysteries, then to very irreverent dealing 
,vith it, and finally to a "philosophy of the Real Presence" 
-pardon us, a developrnent of the doctrine-which with a 
little In ore manipulation will result in absolute Pantheism. 
We can now fill up the blank \ye have hitherto left, and 
sho\v ho"\v it is that modern Italian Church architecture is 
the legitÍIllate instrulnent for Oratorian ritualism. The 
explanation, incredible as it may seem, is this :-the Real 
Presence being regarded, as \ve have said, in a nlost material- 
ising nlanner, and apart fronl the Eucharistic Sacrifice, it is 
asslllned that everything which prevents proxin1Ïty of 
presence and of sight to it on the part of the congregation is 
,vrong. Chancels keep' them at a distance from the altar, 
therefore they are to be cut off. Screens hide the tabernacle, 
therefore they are to be cast do,yn. The systeln, to be 
consistent, should forbiù consocrating at the ,vest sido, and 
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denounce tabernacles. Perhaps it may do so yet. "T e feel 
confiùent that this siIuple statement is enough to show ho,v 
unfortunate is the outcry brought against many of the most 
active and earnest of the English Clergy, even by so-called 
High Churchmen-an outcry ,,
hich has sufficed to leave one 
of the most zealous of them in fearful doubt as to the tenure 
of his cure-that they ROlnanize, when they restore mediæval 
ritual.. 1\Iediæval ritual is anti-Ro1nan, as Rome now is, 
l.ud tlus ROllle know's full ,veIl. 'V ere there less jealousy, 
less passion, and larger-hearted vie,vs abroad, men ,vould feel 
that in the simultaneous revival, in the .Anglican and Anglo- 
TIolllan bodies (not to nlention France) of old traditionary 
rites, long forgotten on both sides, is to be found an earnest, 
it nlar at least be perrrlÍtted to hope, of restored cOInnlunion 
upon primitive and universal principles, lost among the errors 
and contentions of modern times. True ancient, Christian, 
Ecclesiology, and modern ROlnanisIn, are not compati
ilities. 
Encourage the fonner, and you aid the reformation of the 
"r estern Church. Put it do,,
n, and in your shortsightedness 
you thro,v open ,yide the doors to Oratorianisln. t 
'Ve feel that ,ve are speaking somew'hat at a disadvantage, 
having had to conlpose for ourselves a summa of ",
hat has 
l1ever been so conlpletely systematized by its professors, and 
being therefore liable to a charge of misrepresentation or 
invention. '\T e speak, how'ever, froln a study of their 
wTitings, 'while .we ,vere lucky enough to clear our vie,vs 
by a conversation ,yith a neophyte of the Oratory, w'hom ,,"e 
accide?tally fell in ,vith ,vhile yisiting for curiosity's sake 
(not for any services) their church ùf St. 'Vilfrid, Caton Hall. 


* This article was written in the Leight of the anxiety caused by :Mr. 
Bcnnett's expulsion from tbe Pimlico Churches. [1882.] 
t I must refer back to a previous foot-note for the frustration, at least 
in our tÏ1nes, of the brighter hopes on which I ventured to rest tbirty)'ears 
since at a 1110ment of great distress. [1882.] 
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This young convert, who no doubt represented the more 
mature conclusions of older men, actually pooh-poohed the 
reverence ,vhich might induce the laity (acting there as such 
should haye done in a church of our own communion) 
to shrink from going near the altar. "\Vhile telling us 
that there ,vere at conlIDunion-time rails, he took care to 
explain that this ,vas solely for utilitarian objects, and not 
from reverential feelings. As a practical proof too of how 
their system ,\yorked, an altar had been set against the 
south wall of the south aisle (the Church by 1\11'. Pugin 
being in its design mainly correct), without the slightest 
barrier between it and the congregation, who from the 
smallness of the structure are thereby brought into a most 
disagreeable nearness to it. Orientation, ,ve should add, is 
exploded by the Oratorians. 'Ve were, we own, startled 
by what ,ve heard, prepared as we ,vere, should ,ve ever fall 
in with a disciple of the Oratorians, for much that ,vould 
shock' those ideas ,vhich we had been taught ,vere the 
necessary development of Catholic ,vorship. 
The theory of Oratorian popular and vernacular services 
we shall not at present handle. Its drift is very manifest, 
on the one hand, to propagate a species of devotion, and on 
the other, to reserve it for the laity, and to emphasize the 
broad distinction bet,veen it and old" Officium Divinum." 
It is, ,ve unhesitatingly own, the consideration of the 
fearful tendencies revealed in the acts and ,yords of its 
leaders, and not any æsthptic or antiquarian hankering 
after mediæval churches and their fittings, "rhich makes 
us look upon the Oratorian systeln ,vith such apprehen- 
sion. Whatever faults may be found with the Eastern 
Church it certainly does not Oratorianize. Sac1'ijìce is the 
prominent idea of the Oriental worship, and ,ve have never 
heard of St. Joseph being pJaced before the ]->anagia. 
As in its doctrine so in its ,vorship, it rejects the ne,v 
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notion of irreverence indicating love. 'Vitness its Iconostasis, 
,vitness its veil. It seenlS to us, by fact and inference, almost 
irrefragalJle that the Ecclesiological system is in fact far 
nlore cognate ,vith modern Constantinople than ,vith modern 
l
ome ;-with the system ,vhich does not, than ,vith the one 
,vhich does, level screens and curtail chancels.. And yet 
ho,v little do these thoughts-thoughts founded on fact and 
not on theory-seelll to have occurred to those ,vho rejoice at 
the Church being deprived of 
Ir. Bennett's activity and 
successful zeal because he had, in his new church, carried out 
the things ,vhich the converts repudiate, and because he 
had defended theln by an appeal to the Undivided Church. 
Ho,v nlany the do,vnfall, if consummated, of St. Barnabas 
luay not entice to the Oratory, it is not for us to conjecture.t 
In drawing this picture of Oratorianism, ,ve have, for the 
sake of completeness, forestalled chronology. The first 
intimation of the new light ,vhich had broken upon the 
converts ,vas not in any publication especially put out by 
a member of that congregation, but in a journal-then 
'weekly, no,v monthly-the 'Rambler;' confessedly edited 
by 
lr. Capes, ,vho, "hile an A.nglican Priest, had generously 
built a Church upon Ecclesiological principles, ,vhich, we 
Blust do hun the credit to say, he very handsoillely 
abandoned to the Church of Eng]and on his secession, ,vhen 
SOlne chicanery n1Ïght have enabled him to keep it. This attack 
follo,ved upon what had seemed the triulnph of the Ecclesio- 
logical principle in the ...\.nglo- Roman body, namely, the 
opening of St. George's, Lambeth, and was delivered in an 


* :\Iouravieff, in his history of the Russian Church, mentions the 
restoration of screens as a result of the restoration of the nniates to 
Eastern communion. 
t I have, in my Preface, pointed to the nemesis of 1857, when the 
Judicial Committee itself, guided by the assessorship of Archbishops 
Sumner and Tait confirmed the legality of the chancel screen in the case 
of this very church of St. Barnabas. [1882.] 
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article on that Church, in the C Rambler' for July 8, 1848. 
The battle ,vas at first directed against screens alone, of 
,vhich the ,vriter pronounced, "our aversion to screens, both 
theologically and architectura11y, being very strong;" the 
theological aversion being the view ,vhich ,ve have dra,vn out 
above. The challenge so daringly thro"'"n down "'"as quickly 
taken up; and, for some time, the' Rambler' became the 
channel of a very fierce controversy, "Thich continued till its 
change to a monthly issue put a stop to it. On the other 
side, t"TO of the chief defenders of screens, 1fr. T. 'V. l\Iarshall 
and Mr. Pugin, chose the C Tablet' as their organ. The latter, 
in a letter, written "Tith all his characteristic dash, and 
printed in the' Tablet' for September 2, 1848, pointed out, in 
a sentence italicised by himself, the true meaning of an 
attack "Thich ,vas ostensibly against screens alone; the 
,vriter in the C Rambler' professing to be an adnlirer of 
Pointed architecture. "The SC1'cens once gone, the chancels 
'will follo1v, aisles, chapels, åpsc, all, and the cathed1'al sinks 

nto an asse1nbly-roo1n." The' Rambler,' in its arguments, 
appealed to the considerations of the days ,ve live in, as con- 
clusive against appeals to tradition, and made much of the 
impossibility of the rite of Benediction being celebrated 
'\vhere there "Tas a screen; an argunlent ans,vered by the 
home-thrust contained in the fact that in the church, ,,'"here 
the Feast of Corpus Christi-that annual solemnity of ,vhich 
Benediction is the constant repetition-had been first estab- 
lished, in the middle ages ,vas the Cathedral of Vienne in 
France, notorious for a þeautiful screen and loft, which 
,vas made use of in the ceremonial. The' Ranlbler' also 
dropped some strange theories as to the undesirableness of 
the sign of our salvation being found in the Church con- 
tenlporaneously,vith the reserved Hostia, an idea ,yhich ,ve 
fully expect to see developed in the Oratorian system. 
In 1849, the conflict had extended over the whole field of 
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architecture, ritualislu, and Church music (,vith a singular 
exception in favour of mediæval vestlnents, for practlcal 
reasons), in cleverly ,vritten, but utterly Inisty papers, in the 
'Rambler,' of ,vhich the result "as, a confession of Orator- 
ianislll, ,vith a prudent reserve of loopholes, and the promise 
that that journal '
Tould put out a series of plans and designs 
for development in churches suited to the to,vns of the 
nineteenth century. The first ,vas to appear at the com- 
Inencement of 1850. Accordingly, ,ve opened that' Rambler' 
'with curiosity, and laid it do,vn ,vith astonishlnent. This 
church of the future ,vas a horribly ugly Romanesque one by 
1\lr. Hadfield, ,vithout a single merit of a Pointed one, and 
e'
errthing (a high screen alone excepted), aisles, chancel, 
stalls, &c., ,vhich Oratorians found to object to in mediæval 
structures. 1\1r. Pugin did not fail to be do,vn upon the 
abortion in a stinging pamphlet, further remarkable for 
candid and ,vell-expressed admissions of failure on his o,vn 
part, in various early churches, ,vhich had the effect of putting 
right some previous misapprehensions. The second model 
church v;as hardly less curious, being a 1\Iiddle Pointed one, 
by 
Ir. 'Varden, Ecclesiological in all but screen and stalls, 
both of ,vhich, in the acconlpanying letter-press, the archi- 
tect advocated as necessary to complete the structure. But 
of the third \ve must say, "none but itself can be its 
parallel." Its parent is 1\1:r. C. Parker, ,vho proclaimed his 
bantling llomanesque and gave us an affair combining 1110re 
features of bad Italian and bad Louis XV. than we could 
have '" ell thought possible in one little building; ,vhile the 
prõfessed object being to produce an utilitarian series, he 
affixed a large open loggia to the structure. With this the 
series abrul)tly concluded, a step in the wisdonl of ,vhich ,ve 
should think all classes and all denon1Ínatiolls ,yould agree." 


* I fcel that I am galvanizing forgotten literature and art. But ten- 
K 
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Before recurring to the Oratory itself, ,ve must, by ,yay of 
parenthesis, record, that the screen controversy gave rise to 
rather an aUlusing episode, in a discussion ,vhich arose on the 
propriety of a custom prevalent alnong some of the Ecclesio- 
logical side, of filling their chancels 'with laymen dressed up 
as dumrny "clerics." Here ,ve need not say ,ve think the 
1110venlent party got a very fair advantage of their opponents, 
one of whom had the courage to defend it, in a letter in 
,vhich he pleaded for it on the score of the consolation it 
afforded to (married) converts ,vho had given up their o,vn 
chancels in "Protestant" Churches. 1\11'. Pugin pron1Ïsed, in 
consequence of this controversy, to publish a ,york on screens, 
,vhich he lived to bring out. 
In the meaInvhile, the Oratorians thelnseives ,vere not idle, 
but, literally fulfilled 1\11'. l)ugin's saying, of the cathedral 
being turned into an assembly-rooln, by opening (under 
1\11'. Faber's especial charge, Dr. N eWIllan presiding over the 
parent house at Birn1Ïnghanl) the late IJo,Yther Rooms, in 
ICing 'Villialll Street, ,Strand, as their church, or "Oratory," 
at the end of 1848. This change of appropriation galled 1\11'. 
Pngin very nluch, but ,ve think not very fairly. Granted 
that the association of a church ,vith a late dancing-room is 
not pleasant, yet no body can deny that it is a change very 
much for the Letter, and that in these t
mes any roonl ,vhich 
is large enough is a treasure, ,vhen a temporary church is on 
foot. vVe kno,y, in London, of a sinlilar appropriation having 
been made. for the tenlporary ,yorship of a very earnest 
Anglican congregation. 
The Oratory ,vas at first meanly furnished, and meanness 
in Divine ,vorship ,vas for sonle tinle a point insisted upon by 
that party: latterly, as in the C Rambler's' pattern churches, 


dcncics live after their (,:11'1y expression has passed away, and I do not 
think that the Christian fold has so completely exorcised the spirit of 
Oratorianism. [1882.] 
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it seelllS to hayc slipped out of notice. At the same time, 
since its opening, the Oratory was decorated in a more 
seemly \vay, at the cost of a noble lord. When the 
Oratorians, if the report which \ve have heard be true, build 
their church, \vhich is to cost .:C35,OOO, in London, \ve shall, 
"
e fancy, be told that one of their prime tenets is the duty 
of carrying out their system of ritual, \vith a magnificence 
\vhich \vill put to shame that of St. George's. Indeed, we 
think \ve see in 
fr. Faber's Lectures on St. Philip N eri, the 
germ of this change, in the passage where he dilates on the 
,yay in \vhich the arts have always gathered round the 
congregation of the Oratory.. 
'Ve have no\v brought do\vn our sketch, fragmentary and 
imperfect as we feel it to be, of Ecclesiological progress from 
the prin1Ïtive basilica to the mediæval cathedral, thence to 
the paganizing structures of modern Italy, and do\vn to that 
revival of ancient forms, in \vhich both the Anglican and 
Anglo-Roman cOllilnunions, each acting upon independent 
l)rinciples, haye of late been so active. 'Ve have pointed out 
the Inen and the causes \vhich led to the dogmatic resumption 
of the traditions of the sixteenth century, in opposition to 
this reviv:al, \vhich seemed to promise to be something more 
than an architectural one. 'Ve have sketched the fearful 
doctrinal perversion, \vhich seemed to underlie this doglnatic 
opposition, and we have found it making to itself a habitation 
in London, as it has also done in Birmingham. "r e have a 
very \vide field before us still, if we w'ere to attenlpt to give 
specÏ1nens of the \vorship \vhich it has developed, to try 
thenl by the touchstone of the Universal Church, to test at 
the saIne time the theory and the practice of Anglican 


* .After so many years my prediction is being now fulfìlJed. Here let 
me remind my readers that the Church of Rome, of which 1 so often speak 
in this article, W3.8 that Church l)efore the Immaculate Conception or Papal 
Infallibility had been declared de fide. [lö8:?] 


K 2 
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worship, and finally, to adventure some rules of ritualism, 
,vhich might likewise be assumed as primary principles for 
the ,vorship of universal undivided Christendom-when the 
teaching of the Oratory and the Proprietary Chapel shall 
both be things \vhich exist, if at all, out of the pale of the 
One Catholic Church. 
But these matters are so extensive, and we have already 
run on to so great a length, that we must hold our hand. 
A deeper investigation of the question is due from those 
,vho believe in the Catholic Church, as a living, energizing 
thing, set up for the salvation of souls, and not merely 
as an antiquarian record, or a convenient then1e upon 
,vhich to build sermons, speeches, panlphlets, and, on enler- 
gencies real or supposed, addresses to the Cro,vn. As \ve 
write this \ve do not forget that Advent-tide has come on
 
that solemn time, ,vhich sho,vs that \ve have advanced a 
stage further to,vards that 
U One supreme divine event 
To which creation nlûves." 


A new Church year has conlmenced, and if the signs all 
around us are not mocking delusions, it will be a year 
pregnant with monlentous consequences, and full of menace 
to the distracted Church. The time is coming when the 
foundations of all things must be exanlined. In the lllean- 
while in these days of preparation, the Church ,viII 
soon comnlence her invocatiolls, full of sorro,v, full of hope, 
invocations in ,vhich the calendar of the English Church 
permits us to join,-O Clavis David, et sceptrum domûs 
Israel, qui aperis et nemo claudit, claudis et nemo aperit, 
veni et ecluc vinctum de dOU10 carceris, sedentenl in teneùris 
ct unlbrâ nlortis. 
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This book to a great ext{'nt an answer to a chapter in '\Vorship in fhe 
Church of England '-That chapter defended the Eastward Position by 
showing that the point of the compass was named in Prayer Book of 
1552, in reference to minister's position towards the table and not 
towards the building-Lengthways position set up in 1552- Slowness 
of process by which altar-wise position of table was again made univer.. 
sal-The pt]sition urged in ' \Vorship in the Church of England' was 
established by reference to Rubrics of successive Prayer Books-Bishop 
of \Vinchester-Anglican worship at its lowest official level in 1552- 
Gradually rose from 1559 to 1662-Archdeacon Harrison-Canterbury 
!)ractice in 156.3- Visitat
on articles from Elizabeth to George 1I.- 
Lengthways position lingered after 1662- Force of Position Rubric 
of 1662-Triple dilemma of minister-Divergent if not inconsistent 
action of High Churchmen with only Rubrics of 1552 as their justifi- 
cation-Evidence of Scotch Book of 1637-\Vren and Cosin-Dean's 
appeal to " edification" not to the point-His easy canter through con- 
troversy from 1559 to 1662-Rubrics as they are, not as either party 
nlÏght wish them-Better keep them as they are on an honourable and 
peaceful agreement-The Dean's charge met that the argument of 
'\V orship in the Church of England' involves imputation of dishonesty 
against Wren and Laud- \V ren's defence against the charge of celebra- 
ting eastward in Tower Church, Ipswich, is an answer to a penal article 
of impeachnlent where he was bound to admit as little as possible-But 
he 'compromised nothing in the answer he made-The structure of and 
ceremonial at Abbey Dore Church consetJrated on \V ren's behalf in 1634-, 
conclusive as to Eastward Position there-Scotch Prayer Book-The plan 


· Befm'c the Tuble: an Inquiry, 1listorical and Theological, into the 
t,.ue .J.lIeaning of the Consecration Rubric in the (}ommull'iun, Service of 
the Church of England. By J. S. Howsun, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
(London, 1875.) 
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of Chapel brought up against Laud by Prynne, not of his chapel but of 
Bishop Andrewes'-Examination of the plan conclusive upon Eastward 
Position-Laud's work-General meaning of "decency "-Cosin at 
Durham-The Dean's unfounded assertion that the High party was 
defeated in 1662-Theological position .of the Dean's book-Loose 
statements on the Eucharist contrasted with Bishop Phillpotts' language 
-The Dean first. argues that High views are inconsistent with doctrine 
of English Church, and then pleads for their toleration-" Fatal liberty 
of choice "-The Dean would less object to Eastward Position if made 
compulsory on all-Not sufficient recognition of High Church tolera- 
tion in seventeenth century-The Dean's illusory offer of compromise 
-He attacks High Churchmen per invidiam for Romanizing tendencies 
-Results of a policy of Low Church intolerance. 


1'HE plea for the North-end position of the Celebrant at the 
Consecration Prayer of our Conlmunion Service, \vlúch my 
friend the Dean of Çhester has just puùlished, is to a great 
extent intended as an RnS\Ver to the chapter of nlY W01'>shilJ 
in the Church of England in which I urge the lawfulness of 
the Eastward Position. Strong, therefore, as nlY conviction is 
of the general advantage of unsigned. reviewing as the surest 
guarantee for the healthy influence of independent \vriting, I 
feel that in the l)resellt case I may well claiIn from the Church 
Qna1"tc1'ly Revicw the exceptional perlnission which it sonle- 
tilnes grants of signature. 
l\Iy defence of the present la\vfulness of the East\vard 
Po
ition \vas founded, not upon the denial, but upon the 
recugnition, of that prescription of \vhat Inust then have been 
a soutlnvard pu:;ition on the celebrant's part, \vhich \vas im- 
ported into the Prayer Book of 1552, and \vhich has not, 
,,,ith all our suhsequent changes, been reJnovecl from the 
existing authoritative body of lluhrics. I looked at Iny 
difficulty full face, and I sho\ved that as the puint of the 
cOlnpass at \vhich the nlinister had to stand \vas named in 
reference to the taùle before hinl and not to the building in 
which it stood, so the altered circumstances, developed during 
more than three hundred years, have created a body of infer- 
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Cllce which accords to the man who now faces eastward his 
justification on the very principles of the Rubric of 1552, 
\vhich enjoined his predecessor of Ed\vard VI.'s day to turn 
his back to the north. 
1.Iy friend meets this argulllent with curious levity. From 
first to las't I cO:ltended that the clue to the Church of 
:England's intentions as to the priest's position was to be 
found in \vhat the Prayer Book did, rather than in what it 
did not, lay do\vn uþon the nlatter; and I sho\ved that this 
authurity neither thought of making him face an abstract 
east, \vest, north, or south, nor of taking any position directly 
referring to the body of \vorshippers, \vhile it \vas careful 
in placing the Lord's Table itself, and, in that connexion, in 
regulating ho\v the nlÎnister \vas to stand to\vards it. In fact 
it made the man the appendage of the table, not the table 
of the lnan. This may have been a mere chimera of lnine J 
still it \vas n1Y argU111ent, and the \vriter \vho undertook to 
reply to n1e \vas bound to 111eet n1e on those grounds, and, if 
he could, convict n1e of blundering over them. "\Vhat does 
the Dean do, ho\vever? He demonstrates, and re-denlon- 
strates, and then demonstrates over again, the notorious pre- 
valcnce of the lengtlr
vays position of the table do\vn to 1662, 
and its survival after\vards, even under the ne\v Rubric, 
\vhich defines the duties and posture of the celebrant at the 
I)rayer of Consecration itself. 
The Dean lhvells particularly upon the slo,vness of the 
process by \vhich the altar-\vise standing of the table was 
lnadc universal. 'Vith all this l11inuteness, ho\vever, of de- 
lliollstration upon points as to \vhich he is n1erely fighting 
the air (for there is no one to contradict hÎIn), Dr. Ho\vson 
f;eduluusly on1Îts to notice that the attitude of the priest 
towards church or to\vards congregation has no place in the 
Itubric, except as it may be involved in his attitude to\vards 
the Jnatel'ial taLlc. The tahle lUfty lJe chan cr cl1 frOUI leucrth- 
JOb 
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ways to crossways, the side that once faced the north n1ay 
no\v face the west, and the former east end lie parallel to the 
northern wall, still the Rubric merely deals with the side of 
that table at which the priest is to stand. It would surely 
be absurd to argue that this inversion of relative position 
Inade no difference to the man \v hose standing wås regulated 
by the table itself, for the same order to place hÜnself before 
it, which ,vould in one state of things compel him to turn to 
the south, would in another guide his eyes eastward. It is, 
ho\vever, all the same to the Dean of Chester-the table may 
be turned to that wind or the other; sides, ends, "carpet," 
candlesticks, "ornaments," and all, may be shifted about, and 
still the one eternal and changeless existence, the ll1Ïnistering 
priest, stands, and shall for ever stand, amid the crash of 
rituals, a solitary monument of consistency, with back to 
Boreas and face to Auster. 
The Dean's system of disputation compels me, though with 
the utmost brevity, to quote portions of the Rubrics between 
1549 and 1662, which treat of the mutual standing of the 
man and the table relatively to each other, so as to put 
beyond contradiction the fact that the authors of the Rubrics 
in the successive editions of the reformed Prayer Book, re- 
ferring to the lllinÌster's position in commencing the Con1- 
III union Service, and at the Prayer of Consecration, follow the 
universal custom of the Western Church by defining the 
position of the celebrant in reference, not to the \vorshippers, 
but to the table itself. In 154:9, the priest is to " stand" 
"humbly afore the 'rnidst of the altar" -a direction in which 
there is no ambiguity, for it is a nlatter of historical certainty 
that the altar was an oblong table, and stood north and south, 
with its usable" midst" facing westward. So it was in 1549, 
and so it had been from tin1e imInemorial. There is as little 
doubt about ,vhat is Ineant when, at the rrayer of Consecra- 
tion we read, "Then the priest, turning him to the altar, 
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shall say or sing." Then caIne the Prayer Book of 1552, and 
in the llleanwhile the" altars" had been pulled down. Ac- 
cordingly, in this book \ve find a Communion Service of 
\vhich the inlportant portions, which in 1549 took place at 
the "altar," are to be transacted at a "Lord's Table," or 
"God's Board." It will not be denied, even by the Dean of 
Chester, that the "altar" of 1549 \vas a fixed article of 
furniture. The Lord's Table of 1552 is, as \vill be equally 
acknowledged, a moveable one; while, for the purpose of the 
present inquiry, no other difference between the t,vo need be 
predicated. In size and shape they resenlbled each other, 
being oblong tables, large enough for the action of the .Holy 
Conlmunion. 'VeIl then, the rule in 1549 having been that 
the celebrant should stand" afore the midst" of this oblong 
altar, and therefore east\vard only because the " n1Ìdst " 
looked \vestward, in 1552 \ve find- 


CI The table having, at the Communion time, a Caire white linnen Cloth 
upon it, shall stand in the body of the Church, or in the Chancel, where 
1tlorning Prayer and Evening Prayer be appointed to be said. And the 
rriest, standing at the north side of the Table, shall say the Lord's Prayer 
with this Collect following." 


The priest's position here is defined as "at the north side 
of the table," and according as that table is intended to be 
placed, \vith its ends north and south, or east and w'est, so 
will its position be an intentional continuation of, or an in- 
tentional deviation from, the position of the" altar" appointed 
in 1549. If the former \vere the case, the priest would have 
been transferred to \vhat would be more correctly described 
as the" north-end;" if the latter, he \vould still be "afore 
the midst" of that side \vhich had been west in 1549, and 
,vas north in 1552. Historical evidence must decide the 
point, and I contend that it ablmdantly establishes the 
second hypothesis. It "Till be recollected that to\vards the 
solution of this ambiguity the Rubric before the Prayer of 
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Consecration, as it stood between 1552 and 1662, affords no 
help, for it merely specifies that" then the priest standing up 
shall say as follo\veth." Then came the actual Rubric at 
this place, \vhich is to the north-end party the difficulty 
\vhich they find very hard to overcome. 
I had hoped that for the purpose of this short recapitula- 
tion I could assume general assent to the historical statement 
that the intention of the authors of the initial Rubric of 1552 
was to place the table east and west at Communion time, 
and that the innovators had so far succeeded that the practice 
did not finally die out till at some uncertain date posterior to 
1662. I discover, however, that in his very recently published 
Pastoral Letter (as to the general tone of \vhich I cannot 
speak too highly), the Bishop of "\Vinchester founds his 
argument in favour of the north end on the denial of that 
assumption. He agrees with the Dean of Chester in pre- 
ferring the north end, but he differs from him in desiring 
to allo,v the ,vest side as an alternative; and I am sure 
that the Bishop ,,,,ill give a candid hearing to the relnarks 
which I presume to offer against his theory, ,vhich he thus 
sunlS up:- 


"But, I think, there can be no reasonable doubt tJ)at in the year 1552, 
when first the Second Service Book of Edward VI. came into use, all the 
holy tables were standing north and south; that when they were first 
removed they were simply moved forward, retaining the same position 
relatively to the points of the compass; and that if the priest stood' afore' 
the table, he could not stand at the nc,rth of it, and if he stood at the 
north of it he could not stand' afore' it.. By degret's, no doubt, and 
while Puritan opinions were rapidly gaining ground through the reigns of 


· "Of course, we are all a ware of the difficulty of calling the end of a 
table a 'side.' I confess I see no solution of it but by admitting that the 
revisers used' side' equally of what we now call' ends.' A mathen1atician 
would now speak of the four ' :sides' of a rectangle or other parallelogram, 
whether the sides were equal or unequal; and the Scotch Prayer Book did 
undoubtedly identify north side with north end. The holy tablcs in those 
(lays, too, were more nearly square than they are now." 
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Elizaheth, James T., and Charles T., the holy table being removed into the 
nave, and the nave becoming crowded with large pews, the custom grew up 
of turning the table east and west, both to accommodate it to its place in 
the church, and to make it look less and less like an altar. By degrees, 
probably, this altered position relatively to the points of the compass came 
to be called the' table-wise' in distinction to the' altar-wise' position; 
and at length we find the most Puritan-minded bishop of the seventeenth 
century, \Villiams, Dishop of Lincoln, in 1627, instructing one of his 
clergy that the table was to stand' table-wise,' by which he meant east 
and west J and the clergyman at the north side of it-not' altar-wise' and 
the clergyman at the north end of it.". 


Further on the Bishop recurs to this vic,v as ",vith no 
nlanner of doubt" the Ineaning of the Rubric of 1552. It 
will be observed that the Bishop of \Vinchester's theory is 
that of there having been two ages of the 1552 usage; (1) 
the Ed,vardian one, in which the table ,vas sinlply thrust 
forward with its altar-\vise points of the compass unaltered; 
anù (2) the usage that gre,v up bet,veen the restoration of 
the Prayer Book under Elizabeth, and the tinle of Bishop 
\Villiams, of not only thrusting it for,vard, but of turning it 
half round. The à priori objection to this suggestion is that 
it runs counter to the phenolnena \vhich in all other matters 
characterized the progress of cerelnonialisln in England \vithin, 
as contrasted ,vith its fortunes outside of the Prayer Book, 
bet\veen 1552 and 1640. Speaking generally, the Sacranlental 
and the Puritan elenlents were Inost cOlnpletely in solution 
in 1552, and so the official aspect of Anglican worship was 
at its lo,vest Puritan level. It must not be forcrotten that 
t:) 
Lct\veell 1549 and 1552, i.e. ,vhile "altars" ,vere still the 
statutable and rubrical furniture of churches, the nlost 
notable clenlolition of altars had been going on under Epis- 
copal sanction. Subsequently, and in spite of the advantage 
that anti-ceremonialisln undoubtedly gained fronl the horrors 
of the l\Iarian episode-"9hile on the one side Puritanislll 


* '" North side or end.'" 
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continued more and lllore to fall off from the Established 
Church, and to consolidate into the antagonistic form of 
Dissent, and on the other, the Establishnlent sho,ved more 
and more tendency to resume ceremonial in the spirit rather 
of 1549 than of 1552. I believe that the innovators of 1552 
concentrated their exclusive attention upon the Communion 
Service itself, and provided accordingly that during it the 
table should stand "table-\vise," which in their eyes llleant 
its not standing as it did \vhen it \vas kno\vn as an altar. As 
to its standing at other times, they neither kne\v nor cared. 
'Vhen the reaction began, the lnore staunch Anglicans, with the 
snloke of the :Thlarian burnings still hanging about, did not see 
their \vay to touching the ne\v Rubric, so they comnlenced re- 
constructing the" altar" idea by providing that the" Holy 
Table" (sic in Elizabeth's injunction, in the very year of her 
accession, 1559, though this reverent description is not to be 
found in the Prayer Book till 1662) should stand altar-wise at 
non-Colnmunion thne. This injunction and the Ornalnents 
Rubric were certainly, as far as they \vent, a substantive recoil 
from the down\vard rush \vhich substituted the book of 1552 for 
that of 1549. The history of the insertion of the Ornaillents 
Rubric in the saIne year, 1559, is familiar; can \ve then 
readily suppose that the initial Rubric of the Communion 
Service ,vas held to sanction a fuller instahnent of Puritanism 
after the Church of England had passed under the influence 
of Parker, 'Vhitgift, Bancroft, Overall, and Andrewes, and 
\vhile Laud \vas, and vVren was about to be, among its living 
1ishops, than in the days ,vhen Bucer and Peter Martyr filled 
the Divinity chairs at Cambridge and Oxford? Or, again, can 
it be supposed that t
e fact of the ta1les 1eing so turned, com- 
pelling the celebrant to stand" afore the midst" after he had 
for so HULny years rested at the north end, \vould so completely 
have escaped the sharp suspicious ,vits of the Puritans? 
It lllay he rather puzzling that the docnlllelltary evidence 
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for the fuller nleaning of this Rubric should be so slight, but 
it ,voult! be infinitely nlore puzzling if, as the Bishop of 'V in- 
chester concludes, a perfectly silent developnlent of its more 
:Puritan signification had concurred ,vith the series of years 
during \vhich the cereillonial of the Church \vas rising from 
the level of 1552 to that of the Caroline age. But I have 
conclusive evidence-a ruling case in fact-which negatives 
the TIishop's supposition that the Inotive for turning the table 
,vas to "accommodate it to its place in the church," \vhile it 
sho\vs that the desire to cc Blake it less and less like an altar" 
originated earlier and more forcibly than he is ready to adn1Ït. 
The ,vitness I shall adduce is nlarshalled to lIlY hand by a 
,vriter, \vho agrees ,vith the Bishop of 'Vinchester and the 
Dean of Chester in preferring the north end, ,vhile he ranges 
hilllself ,vith the fornler in urging toleration for east,varcl cele- 
hration. I had, \vhile dealing in my book with this very ques- 
tion, quotecl a passage froln Strype, in ,vhich he transcribes an 
account of the state of things at Canterbury Cathedral in 1565, 
i.e. only thirteen years after the first publication of the Rubric 
in dispute, and only six after its revival under Elizabeth, and 
which I terIn "a cOlllbination, nothing less than ludicrous, of 
the Higher anù the Puritan cerenlonials." As to the practice 
of this, the nlother and typal Church in England, at this 
early date, Strype finds that on days ,vhen there ,,,,as no 
COlnmunion, the COillmon Prayer ,vas daily sung" at the Com- 
Inullion table, standing north and south, ,,,,here the high altar 
did stand," the n1Ïnister ,vearing a surplice only, and standing 
on the east side of the table (i.e. at one of its broad sides), 
facing the people. HIS authority cO.ù.tinues: "The Holy Com- 
munion is Ininistered ordinarily at the first Sunday of every 
month throughout the year. At which tiIne the table is part 
east and ,vest; the priest \vhich n1Ïnistereth, the Pystoler 
and Gospeller, at that tirne ,veal' copes." The combination 
\vhieh struck 1ne as virtually ludicrous ,vas that of a moveable 
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ta ble placed east and ,vest, and of distinctive Eucharistic 
dresses, regardless of whether those arrangements were or ,vere 
not at the time respectively legal. But my friend Archdeacon 
Harrison, in the very learned notes to his late Charge, failing to 
see this point, takes me to task for so lightly treating ,vhat were 
no doubt at that period acts of conformity. He pleads that 


"The' description' which we find in Strype is, in truth, nothing less than 
the' certificate, official and formal, made to the Archbishop's cOlnmissary' 
in answer to a letter from the Archbishop." 


The Archdeacon observes further on- 


" At the time of Communion, at the monthly celebration, there was, as 
it would appear, no bringing of the table down, in conformity with Puritan 
practice; the table was only turned east and west, the priest, be it observed, 
standing in the accustomed place in regard to the table, and on the north 
side, in conformity with the Rubric." 
. 


Before passing to further nlatters, I nlust for one moment 
again pause on the fact of the church \vhich we have been con- 
sidering being not only a cathedral, but Canterbury Cathedral 
-the cathedral of which Parker himself ,vas then diocesan. 
Strange, uncouth, and repulsive as the Lord's Table standing 
at Comluunion time east and west luust appear to us, the 
fact that Parker had (to say the least of it) to tolerate it in 
his own cathedral, seems to be indeed a very strong à 
fortiori argument for the prevalence of the custom in other 
churches less dignified, and presided over by prelates of less 
determined opinions than Parker; and at the sanle tÌ1ue, as 
we see, this very Holy Table ,vas being served by clergy in 
copes, while, as the Archdeacon further quotes, it ,vas set out 
wafer-bread. 
I believe that the Bishop of Winchester, ,vith such positive 
evidence at this early date from the IVletropolitical Church of 
all England, will be inclined to revise his opinion that the 
turning of the table east and west only came in at a com- 
paratively late period, and that it ,vas al,vays accompanied 
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by its being carried do\vn fronl the east end. "\Vith reference 
to the distinction \vhich the Bishop dra\vs hehveen 'Villianls 
and other bishops, I have looked into the series of Visitation 
articles fi'om the reign of Elizabeth to George II., published 
in the Seconù l{eport of the llitual C0111mission, to find 
\vhether any orders are given as to the orientation of the 
Holy Table, and I obserye that ICent, 
'\..rchdeacon of Sudbury, 
about ] 631, 'Vren, Bishop of Nor\vich, in 1636, Duppa, 
Bishop of Chichester, in 1638, and Lacy, Bishop of St. 
David's, in 1671, especially order the" ends" to be " north 
and south," thereby iinplyillg, as I conceive, that there \vas a 
custOlll \vhich they \vished to overrule, of placing those 
" ends" east and ,vest. Each o1].e of these dignitaries used the 
saIne term" ends" \vith the obvious intention of describing 
the shorter flanks of a taLle \vhich \vas then, as now, habitu- 
ally oblong. I particularly conullend this philological fact in 
the first instance to the Dean of Chester, \vho has a favourite 
point about the existence of square tables, and, in the second 
place, to all and every \vriter \vho is in the habit of contend- 
ing that "north side" means north end. I am. quite ,villing, 
too, that my friend should Blake all the use he can of 
the presunlptive evidence derivable fronl Bishop Lacy's in- 
quiry as to the prevalence of the east and \vest position in 
1671. He argues \vith a vigour \vhich sho\vs that he 
inlagines the proof important for his case, tbat this position 
\vas far fronl uncommon for a considerable tÏ1ne after 1662. 
I gladly nlake hiIn a present of all \vhich he can delnonstrate 
on th!s point. I aln, indeed, rather glad that he should 
denlonstrate a good deal, for the :illOre completely he can 
show that the no\y universal standing of the Holy Table 
altar-\vise did not becolne an universal usaO'e as the inl- 
o 
lllctliate consequence of the revision of 1662, the more finllly 
,,,ill he establish the far-reaching prescience of our latest 
Hcfonners, \vho so \yiscly provided for this salutary change in 
L 
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the face of nluch n1aterial difficulty, and left its accomplish- 
111ent to the providential course of events. The Dean no 
doubt \vill have noted how Archdeacon Harrison distinguishes 
bet\Veell the" accustolned place in regard to the table" (i.e. 
t07IJa1
cls its b1'oad side) and "the north side, in confornlity 
\vith the TInbric." 
TInt I lllust retrace IllY steps fronl a long digression. I 
think I have sufficiently sho\vn that as in the unreformed 
Church of England before 154:9, so in the reforlned Church, 
hoth in 1540 and 1fi52, the priest stoo<1 at the broad side of 
an oùlong table, though the position of that tal)le in itself at 
COlnnlunion tinle \vas altered at the last date. 
If I \vere alls\vering the })ean in a ùook, and not an article, 
I should have had at this point to haye plunged into a very 
\vide discussion, for in 1552, and bet,,'een that date and 1662, 
the positive guidance of authoritative Itubrics deserts us, and 
\ve have to trace our "ray through the devious by-paths of 
injunctions, advertisell1ents, canons, rubrics of a sister Church, 
State trials, and the sayings and doings generally of princes, 
IH'elates, and Puritans, till "\ve reach a TIu bric for the first 
tÏIue inserted in the Prayer Buuk of 1GG2, before the Prayer 
of Consecration, in lieu of the llleaningless one of 1552, "\vhich 
prescribes that-. 
" \Vhen the Priest, standing before the table, hath 
o ordered the Bread 
and 'Vim', that he may with the more readiness and deceucy break the 
brctld beforc the people, and b\ke the cup into his hflnù:.:, l
c shaH say the 
Prayer of Consecration, as followetl ." 


By the side of this llubric still stands as introduction to the 
Conll11union Service the one of 1552, \vith only t\VO verbal 
alterations of no Ï1nportance, and the additional ,vords "the 
people kneeling." Supposing that the last-referred-to Rubric 
\vere still to he operative as its full and literal sense ,yas taken 
to be on its pronutlgation, thel
e \vould be no 
nllbigllity or 
inconsistency in the celebrant's position in the Church of 
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England through all the Ünportant parts of the Couullunioll 
office. He \vould be " before the table" both at the comnlence- 
lllent and at the consecration, anù he \voulcl l)e on its" north 
side" on both these occasions, because it \vould l)e a table 
having its In'oaù " sides" north and south, "before" the forlller 
of \\Thich he \vould be cOllunanded to stand. 
TInt, as a fact, the first part of this initial Rubric has long 
he en obsolete, and the table is placed, not in the body of the 
church or chancel, but \vhere the altar used to stand in 1549, 
at the east end and cross\vays. Consequently the Ininister is 
reduced to one of three dilemmas. He must either follo\v 
the north side of the table, \vhich he serves, to its new posi- 
tion, and find himself, as in 1549, "afore the lllidst" of it, 
and thus, at all events, literally con1ply \vith the Rubric 
before the rrayer of Consecration, by standing" before the 
table," and relatively also with the one \vhich callIe earlier in 
the service, by adhering to the north side in the spirit of 
the \yords; or, secondly, he must cling to \vhatever portion 
of the table is to the north, heedless of \vhether it is properly 
front, sille, or end, or \",hether it does or does not put him 
" l)efore the table," or \vhether, finally, it is the sanle portion 
of that tahle \vhich would have presented itself to him under 
such relations in 1552; or, finally, he must strike the balance 
of difficulties by looking soutlnvard at first and east\vard 
at the consecration-the compromise for which "T ren \vorked 
and ,vhich is elllbodied in the Scotch Prayer Book of 1637. 
The Dean's book is devoted to sho\ving not that the second 
of these courses is the more excellent \vay, but that he 'who 
tries to walk along any other one has not a leg to stand upon, 
ritual, historical, or theological, and that, in a word, his own 
interpretation should be penally declared to be universally 
conlpulsory. U The fatal gift of choice," so he tells us, is that 
which beyond all things he deprecates, and \vould render Î1n- 
possible. In the chapter of my book \vhich he traverses, I 
L 2 
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plead in fa your of present toleration for all the alternatives, 
Lut I give IllY reasons for the personal con\ iction that the 
first-nained can claim the largest balance of eviùence and 
argulnent. I ain unable to do so \vithout speculating upon 
the lllotives as \vell as the \vords of distinguished l11en, and 
Iny relnarks, as I shall sho\v, have brought 111e into trouLle 
\vith the Dean, as \vell as with Archdeacon Harrison. 
Assulning that, as all In en kno\v, the Prayer Book of 1549 
is a typical exhibition of the Higher, and that of 1552 a 
typical one of the Lower Church of England, I have sho\vn 
that our ecclesiastical history fron1 1559 onwards has, \vith 
various ups and do\vns, Leen that of the gradual recovery of 
nlany incidents lost bet\veen 1549 and 1552. And I have 
credited the High Church party bet\veen 1559 and 1662, i.e. 
the party of Parker, Andre\ves, Overall, Laud, "\V ren, and 
Cosin, \vith intentions honestly held and openly aùvanced as 
occasion offered, of \vorking to\vards such recovery. Vie\ving 
things in this light, I gave due value to such patent facts as 
the long struggle carried on by the higher siùe through the 
lleforlnation century for the restoration of the Lorù's Table 
to its altar-\vise position, confined until at least after 1604, 
except in such exceptional cases as Elizabeth's chapel, to 
non-Conullunion tinle, but after\vards, and nlore consi
tently, 
as in the leading early instance of the private chapel of Bishop 
Alldre\ves, to that of COllllllunion also. Nor did I flinch 
fro III pointing out as an elelnent of this lllovenlent \vhat r 
consiùereù the" divergent, if not inconsistent" action of High 
.Churclllnen, \vho were 11l0St pron1Ïnent, 1-vith only the Rubrics 
of 1552 ftS thcil
 j1(;stificcttíon, in the struggle for placing the 
Holy Table altar-\vise, sonle of \VhOnl sho\ved a predilection 
for celebrating east\vard, \yhen they had the opportunity, 
\vhile others advocated the ne\y north end as representing 
the old Horth side. 
On this I argued that theÿ, heing only 1Hon and not angels 
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or infallible Popes, n1Ïght either take \vords differently, or not 
dare fronl lllutives of policy to try for all \vhich they lnight 
yet have preferred to realise. Then I took notice that sonle 
of the leading andlllost conspicuous of these men had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity, in launching the Scotch I)rayer Book 
of 1637, of composing Rubrics \vhich in the eyes of their 
enenlÌes llleaut to inlplya preference for eastward celebration, 
an inlputation \vhich they never denied, although they de- 
fended their action \vith reasons, \vhich have, I venture to 
think, led Dean IIO"\vson consideraLly astray. 
Finally, I observed that this same school of theologians, 
Leing in the ascendant in 1662, and acting under the lead of 
prelates, one of \vhom \vas a prime agent in the affair of the 
Scotch book t\venty-five years before, and another, Cosin, 
greatly nlÏxed up in the ceremonial fights of Charles I.'s 
reign, \vhile it left the restoration of the altar-\vise position 
to the operation of tÌ1ne \vithout recasting the TIubrics-a 
policy in \vhich tÌ1ne has triumphantly vindicated their 
judgnlent-dre\v up, upon the lines of the Scotch book, that 
I
ubric before the Prayer of Consecration, \vhich, taken in 
conjunction \vith the altar-\vise restoration, is a declaration 
of cast\vard celebration, while apart fronl that restoration it 
only regulates the action of the minister \vho is still standing 
at the broad side of a table placed lengtlnvays. The nlasterly 
policy of this Rubric of Cosin's drafting solved the difficulties 
\vhich had been conling to a head at the earlier 11101nent, 
\vhen, if the Dean \vill allo\v me to say so, "nonconfonnity" 
sho\ved that it " existed as a great external fact," by nlaking 
ShOI:t ,,:ork of Church and ICing. It did so by thro\ving in 
another farInal difficulty to the perpetual yoke of 155
 restric- 
tiveness, \vhich yirtually endo\ved the Church of England 
,,-ith that Lles:seù "gift of choice," \yhich has had the effect 
ever since, and never more than at this monlent, of providing 
the safety-valve for othcr\vise explosiye elcll1c'nts. 
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l\ly general conclusions from the facts thus briefly summed 
up \vere of course various. I offered a plea for the present 
toleration of either position. I ventured to represent that the 
Rubrics, taken by themselves \vithout collateral illustration, 
broke down as practical guides for regulating our actual wor- 
ship, and I presented an historica! vindication of the characters 
and policy of the High Church leaders of the Reformation 
century. 
Ho\v, then, does my friend, condescending for a fe\v 
moments to turn from his idol-\vorship of the southward 
(( stance," as the be-all and the end-all of Eucharistic cere_ 
monial, handle these conclusions? I place, so I find, the 
question of" end" or " side" in a "light so extraordinary," 
that the Dean nlust be allowed to" devote a few moments" 
to nlY "argunlent." My positions, taken fronl lilY book, are 
that the usage of the Universal Church points to the cele- 
brant standing at the broad side of the Lord's Table (accord- 
ing to the Basilican usage, no less than the later one), that, 
,vhen the table was placed lengthways, the north side was 
one of its broad sides, and that this identical north side 
became the west one when it ,vas turned cross,vays. Rela- 
tively, too, to the" Board "-whether altar or table- I averred 
that the position of the minister himself remained unaffected, 
and that since the now universal change in the position 
of the altar, the actual west side is the north side of 1552 
turned round. At this point my friend's feelings are too llluch 
for him, and he breaks into this exclamation of pious horror: - 


"Thus the essential point of the matter is represented as one having 
reference, not to the edification and convenience of the congregation, but 
to the dimensions and shape of the table. Questions of worship are dis- 
regarded, if only the priests stand correctly in reference to an ornament of 
the church. 'The Lord's Board' is everything, the Lord's people,' the 
Royal Priesthood,' is nothing. 'rhis great subject, after all, is not a matter 
of religious principle, but merely of geometry; everything in it turns upon 
the question of breadth. I have looked at this argument again and again 
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(and others besides l\Ir. Beresford Hope have used it), and each time I look 
at it I am lost in wonùer." 


1\Iy (liffiGulty in dealing with this Inarvellous outlJurst, is 
that ,vhell I \yas at s
hool I ,vas taught the lesson ,vhich I 
have never forgotten, that of all argumentative expedients, 
giving the tu quoqne is the nlost inexcusable, so I keep to 
lnyself all reciprocal f
elings of surprise. The controversy 
bet,veen the Dean and IHyself is upon a Inoot point in a 
.science dealing ,vith luaterial substances and overt action- 
the science of cerenlollial. \Ve are concerned ,vith that 
science in its retrospective and not its prospective aspect; 
\ve are neither of us thinking of \\Torkillg out the most edify- 
ing or solellln ceremonial for the future; but \ve are inyesti- 
gating the existing ritualla,v of a particular Church during a 
given period, in order to reach conclusions on the disputed 
la\vfulness of a specific act. Towards this object ducunlents 
have to be interpreted in connection \vith the material actions 
and Eucharistic "ornanlents" \vith ,vhich these deal. ....\. 
question of breadth and of length happens to be lnaterial 
to\vards the right understanding of very Ílnportant cerelnonial 
regulations. These very questions-this very length and 
hreadth-are, in Dr. Howson's own handling of the contro- 
yersy, made as Î1nportant for his side as by lue for 111ine, and 
rightly so on his part. His sentence inunediately preceding 
the paragraph fronl ,vhich I quote deals \yith the topic in an 
argument upon the occurrence of square tables, yet 'with in- 
conceivable inconsistency the Dean does not scruple to bring 
contmnpt upon considerations, ,vhich he shrinks froln ans'wer- 
ing, by a sentÍ1nental cry that I anl, ,vhile industriously 
\vorking out a dry but necessary investigation, sho,ving 111ysclf 
negléctful of the "edification and convenience" of "the 
Lord's people." 
After so cayalierly disposing of the supporters of the 
casb\'anl p0sitioll as the cncn1Íes of cdificatioJ1. the inco}}- 
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veniencers of the Lord's people, and the deniers of the royal 
priesthood, the Dean of Chester finds it easy work to traverse 
the century-long controversy in a jaunty canter through a 
few sentences
 


"Assuming then-aU questions of 'end) or ' side) being discarded- 
that the position of the officiating priest, as regulated by the initial 
Rubl'ic, is to be on the north of the Lord's Table, with his face directed 
to the south, I ask the reader to paul'e for a moment, and to consider the 
('xtreme significance of this regulation, introduced first into the Prayer 
Book in 1552, and maintained there ever since. I t seems to me that we . 
have in this sentence a very important landmark of ecclesiastical history, 
and a 11l0St emphatic expression of the Inind of the Htfvrmed Church of 
England. 
U The two bare facts, that the south ward position at the beginning of 
the Communion Service was adovted and prescribed-and that this rule 
bas stood since in full force and is still unaltered-are very remarkable. 
'Vbatever may be said in depreciation of thé Prayer Book of 1552 (and in 
some quarters it is now the fashion to depreciate it), at all events the 
fourth of the initial Rubrics has held its ground. It renlained untouched 
in 1559 and 1662, and no proposal was nlade to alter it in 1689. "\Vhy 
was the position of the officiating minister at the Lord's r.rable changed at 
all in 1552? and why was the change, once made, so tenaciously kept? 
:No precedent can be quoted frOlll ancient times. There is not a "Word in 
the Kew rrestament which touches this subject; nothing can be more con- 
trary to the spirit of the New Testament, than tbe connecting of devotional 
and nlinisterial acts with the points of the compass. Nor was the new 
position suggested by any earlier liturgy. And yet it was maintained at 
each subsequent revision, notwithstanding tbe preference felt, at various 
tin1es, by learned and excellent men, for a different position. 
"There must in this deliberate and continued choice be an expression 
of the mind of the Church of England, and if we ask for tbe meaning of 
the selection of t
le north side for the officiating minister, the answer, as it 
appears to me, must evidently be this, that it was intended to select for 
him a place, which, while convenient for congregational worship, should 
also be neutral in regard to theology, so that no expression should be 
given by a ceremony to any doctrine not contained in the words of the 
Prayer Book." 


To this of course the all-sufficient ans\ver is that the 
statesmanlike convictions of the theologians who were not 
,viUing that the ritual of the Church of England should for 
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ever stick at the level of 1552, led them, under the circum- 
stances of their o\vn time, to aùventure the restoration of the 
" IIoly Table," nalne and thing (a name 1.{}hich evcry reader 
of G].cck liturgies kno'ws to be identical 1.l'ith "altclr "), to its 
stationary place of honour at the east end of the church, as 
in their judgluent the first and luOst needful refornl. That 
they have thoroughly anù irreversibly succeeded in this was 
just the reason that they did not so thoroughly succeed in 
restoring the celebrant's position, for in an age, \vhen the 
gallle had to 1e played against prison, scaffold, and axe, the 
,vi
cst schenles could not ahvays COllllnancl absolute success. 
No luan no,v desires the 01ligatory and universal com pulsion 
of the east,vard position, and if (of ,vhich there is no evidence) 
any persons \vould have been glad to have compassed this in 
the seventeenth century, they \vould have been \vatched \vith 
those ,vho \vere, \vithout a doubt, burning to tear up the 
surplice, to forbid kneeling, and to reduce baptism to the ex- 
ceptional privilege of their own sect. Different parties ,yill 
differently read the motives of men in that hot titne, and 
differently rejoice or lament over the ultimate successes and 
falls of either side; but no one "Tho dares face history as it is, 
\vill accept the slnooth, contracted, featureless presentIllent of 
the struggles of the Reformation century propounded by the 
Dean of Chester. 


I do not think that I need sar nluch l110re upon the general 
conclusions "Thich an exaluination of the Rubrics of the 
Conllnunion Service, as they are, and not as either party 
111Ïglit \vish them to be, has led lue to accept. I have endea- 
youred to look at theln sinlply as rules to be construed upon 
the principles applicable to the bylaws of a secular society. 
If it is objected to me that I haye only succeeded in sho,ving 
that the l
ubrics literally interpreted point to arrangenlents 
of the building and its furniture \vhich are in contradiction 
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to those \vhich, after a fierce fight, have, in the lapse of more 
than t\VO centuries, become, without the aid of Rubric or 
recognized Canon, universal, I reply that this does not affect 
n1e, for Iny duty is not to Iuake la\vs but to establish facts. 
If I anl asked \vhether, in face of this discrepancy, I am 
prepared actively to press for some reforIn of the written la\v 
of the Church \vhich should bring custoln and doculuentary 
prescription into harmony, I answer, that I decline the 
pledge. England has discovered, and in her \visest 11loments 
acts upon, a secret \vhich nations that plume themselves on 
their logical faculty are apt to overlook, and this is that 
\vhat in theory see Ins to be discrepancy and inequality is in 
practice often found to be masterly elasticity. Let it be 
fully and honestly o\vned on Loth sides that neither the 
priest, who stands froln one end to the other of the service at 
the \vest side, nor he w'ho as consistently takes the north 
end, can quite find the reason for what he does in the letter 
of the Rubrics, while neither can justify the place of his 
Holy Table at Conllliunion tÜne fron1 the saIne body of 
statutory prescriptions. Then both sides, \vithout loss of 
consistency, can shake hands upon an honourable and peace- 
ful agreement. The arbitrary prohibition of either the north 
end or the \v'est side \vould inflict infinite \vanton annoyance 
on nunlbers both of clergy and of laity; the general reversal 
of the un\vritten custom of placing the table altar-\vise \vould 
be an impossibility verging on the ludicrous: a universal 
condescension on the con1promise of beginning soutlnvards 
and consecrating east\vards would give no c0111plete satisfac- 
tion to any section. What remains is simply to live ..tnd 
let live, and recognize that, in the iInpossibility of literal 
obedience to positive enactlnent, either position honestly 
representB a loyal desire of cOlnpliance \vith the spirit 
of the Reformed Clnirch of England in its doctrine and it.s 
ritual. 
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I cannot, however, yet leave hold of the Dean's book, for 
in the cuurse of his argument he has contrived to bring me 
in as the accuser of men, for ,vhom 1 have a profound rever- 
ence, namely, Laud, \Vren, and Cosin. I had, in examining 
the question, to deal \vith the actions and the sayings of these 
prelates in prosperity as \vell as in adversity, and to sho\v', to 
the best of my po\ver, that the opinion 'which had been in 
various directions hastily taken up, that these divines, when 
put to the proof, had either repudiated or backed out of any- 
thing \vhich could be aùduceù as implying support on their 
part of the east\vard position, was destitute of foundation- 
Dean Howson t\vists these statements of mine into what he 
takes as something like a charge of duplicity against the 
bishops, and even Archdeacon Harrison seenlS inclined to 
misread me in a not dissimilar sense. I t is therefore 
essential that I should fully explain myself in a matter 
\vhich successive \vriters have involved in a fog of Inystery. 
I should have preferred, had it been possible, that my argu- 
ment haù been kept clear of such personal inquiries, for these 
Ünportations of a somewhat alien conlplexion into the dis- 
cussion complicate its satisfactory treatnlent, as \ve have not 
only to consider \vhether acts and ,vords of Laud and \V ren 
mayor 111ay not be reasonably appealed to as inferential 
evidence of the meaning of the Rubrics of 1662, but \vhether 
those acts and \vords \vere those of honest or dishonest men. 
These are 
eally distinct questions, although it is impossible 
to meet them separately \vithout \vearisome repetition. I 
belie
e I can show both that the defences adopted by Laud 
and \Vren gave no comfort to the controversialists who haye 
put them into the ,vitness-box on the side of north-end cele- 
bration, and that, in \,hat they did and what they said, they 
",Tel'e honest men. 
The Dean of Chester-I suppose for fear of falling into 
prolixity-\vhile he recites the an
\vel'S of these t\\?O Bishops, 
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olnits to quote the charges to \vhiCh tlley replied. I venture 
to think that the nature of the accusation has a great deal to 
do \vith the line of defence adopted, and that unless ,ye are 
told \vhat the offences are of \vhich these prelates ,vere ac- 
cused, ,ve shall be but indifferently able to \veigh the Inean- 
ing of arguments put out by them at a time ,vhen clearing 
themselves ,vas no matter of scholastic or synodical victory, 
but one literally of life and death, at a trial of ,vhich they 
could not recognize the equity, before judges in vdlose. fair- 
ness they had little confidence. I begin \vith vVren, for 
although Laud's impeachnlent can1e first, \V ren's affair ,vas 
more simple, and ended sooner. The articles of inlpeach- 
ment against hin1 were exhibited in the House of Comillons 
by Sir Tholnas \Viddrillgton (after-wards Speaker, and then 
Chief Baron under Crom,vell) on July 20, 1641, and the 
eighteenth of them (vVren's P(l1
entaii(t, p. 14) runs as 
follo,vs :- 


"XVIII.-He in the same year, 1636, in a church of Ipswich, usrd 
idobtrous actions in adnÜnistering the Lord's Supper, consecrating the 
bread anù wine with his face towards tbe cast, and his back towards 
the people, elevating them so high tbat they n1ight be seen above his 
shoulders, and bowing low either to or before them when set down on the 
table." 


It ,vill be observed that the gravamen of this charge is not 
that \Vren violated the Rubric, or misunderstood the law of 
the Church of England, but that he " used idolatrous actions," 
an accusation of treason, not only against his loyalty to the 
Church of ,vhich he ,vas a bishop, but against his faith as a 
Christian man. The charge of idolatrous actions di vides 
itself into three heads-the position \V ren assumed \v hile 
consecrating, the elevation alleged against him, and the 
bo,ying iInputed to him. He disposes of the t\VO last by a 
full denial; to the first he confesses, \,Thile he giyes reasons 
in disproúf of its lJeing an idolatrous action, \vhich I fear I 
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1
1USt, although they are given in Dr. Ho\vson's book, again 
quote (p{l'J'cntali{t, p. 1U3):- 
h To the eicthteenth article the defendant answereth and dcnieth that in 
o 
anno 1636 he did, in his own person, many superstitious or idolatrous 
actions and gestures in the administration of the Lord's Supper. 
H But he saith that he cloth recoónize and ol)serve the [onn of preparing 
ana consecrating the bread and wine for the Holy Sacrament which the 
Church of England hath appointed, and no other, viz. he doth it standing 
at the Lord's Table with the bread and wine placed openly before him; 
and that as well by holy prayer and supplication according to the manner 
of the Eastern Church, as also by rehearsing of our Saviour Christ's insti- 
tution, according to the manner of the 'Vestern Church, both which the 
Church of Engl
nd, to avoia aU question, hath with great wisdom con- 
joined in tbe collect next before the delivery of the sacrament. 
" And he acknowledgeth that for the better taking of the bread and for 
the better reaching of the flaggon and the cup for the wine, because they 
stood upon the table further fron} the end thereof, then he, being but low 
of stature, would reach over his Book unto them, and yet still proceed on 
in reading of the words without stop or interruption, and without danger 
of spilling the bread and wine. He did in Tower Church in Ipswich, 
anno 1636, turn unto the west side of the table, but it was only while he 
rehearsed the aforementioned collect, in which he was to take the bread 
and wine, and at no other time. 
,e And he humhl,v conceiveth that, althoug;h the Rubrick says that the 
minister shall stand at the north siae of the table, yet it is not so to be 
meant as that upon no occasion during all the Communion time he shall 
step from it. For it is usual to go befor0 the table to read the Epistle 'lnd 
Gospel, and necessary to go from the table to the })ulpit to preach, and 
with the bason to receive the offerings if any be, and with the bread and 
wine to distribute to the communicants. Inasmuch, therefore, as he did 
stand at the north side, aU the while before he came to that collect wherein 
he was to take the bread and wine into his hands, and as soon as that was 
done thither he returned again, he humbly conceiveth it is a pl
in dcmon- 
::;tration that he came to the west side only for more conveniency of execu- 
ting hi.s office, and no way at all in any superstition, much less in any 
imitation of the Romish priests, for they place thenlsel ves there, at aU 
the service before, and at all after, with no less strictness than at the time 
of their consecrating the bread and wine." 


On this I nlust, at the risk of iteration, again point out 
that it is a charge ]Jrought against 'Vren of having taken the 
ea::;bvan1 position ,vhen celebrating, on a date t"
enty-one 
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years before the Itubric, which, as I contend, directly sanctions 
that position, had come into existence, through the exertions 
of, alnongst others, that sanie 'V ren. It was brought when 
all the existing TInlJrics seelHed to point to a contrary con- 
clusion, and 'when they would only be used in justification of 
,vhat he did by a process of explanation which would have 

erely secured his reaching the block, for it ,vould have 
been connected ,vith the other charge against him, of placing 
the table altar-\vise, ,vhich, as ,ve well kno\v, was and is the 
Tationale of east\vard standing. I Inust further point out that 
the article of inlpeachment only refers to a single specified 
case of celebrating east\vard. He may never have done it on 
any other occasion, or he may have been constantly in the 
practice of so acting, but for the purpose of this trial he had 
done it once, and once only, at Ips\vich. Of course he did 
not criminate hinlself more deeply by o,vning to any antici- 
pations or repetitions of \vhat the accusation pleased to treat 
as high treason, but simply offered such an explanation of 
his one action at Ipswich as should be 1110st likely to tend to 
his acquittal, and at the same tÌ1ne be substantially true. 
The charge ,vas that the unpopular attitude \vas an "idola- 
trous action." His reply-including the merely parenthetical 
reference to his lowness of stature, of ,vhich so much rhetorical 
use has been made by Dean Ho,yson and others-is that, on 
that day" in To\ver Church in Ips,vich" he found that by 
so standing he could "better" reach over his book, and (( yet 
still proceed on in reading the ""ùrds" of the Prayer of Con- 
secration. His justification for this deviation froin the letter 
of the" north-side" of the table Rubric is founded on the 
fact of there being other portions of that service in which the 
clergYlnan is not ordered to " step from it," but at ,vhich, by 
COlnmon sense, he nlust step from it; and he concludes" that 
i.t is a plain demonstration that he came to the \\"est side 
on 1y for nt01 1 c ronveniency of exec1.tting his office, and no way 
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at aU in any superstition ," superstition of course being the 
co-relative to the" irlolatrous actions" predicated in the ac- 
cusation. The term "conveniency" is eagerly laid hold of 
by controyersialists of the })ean's school, in the hope of im- 
paling their opponents on the horns of a dilen1n1a. Either, 
say they, east\vard celebration \yas or ,vas not a principle 
".ith "Tren. If it ,vas, he shuftled 'vhen he talked of" con- 
yeniency" only; if it "
as not, your appeal to him falls 
through. l\ly rejoinder to the '''Titers ,vho so pertly press 
this consideration is that they have never been at the trouble 
to a
certain 'what that appeal is. No man has ever been 
such a slaye to "superstition" and "idolatrous actions" as 
to allege that the validity of the Sacrament has any con- 
nexion ,,'ith the "orientation" of the celebrant. In that 
sense it is no question of principle. But according to the 
Scriptural rule that all things are to be done "decently and 
in order," it is a general principle that the ceremonial of 
divine ,yorship should be regulated by the highest "con- 
veniency "-" conveniency " being understood as the seven- 
teenth century understood ,yords of that complexion, namely, 
according to its full Latin signification. "Conveniency" in 
the seventeenth century meant quod convenit, " that ,vhich is 
fitting." "It ""as fitting," argues "rren, "that in To,ver 
Church in Ips\vich, on that day, he should stand before the 
talJle," although (it being ""hen he ,vrote 1641, and not 1662) 
there ,vas no Rubric to tell hÍIn to do so, and he confessed 
accordingly to that action, ,vhile both protesting and arguing 
that it ,vas in no respect an idolatrous action. After offering 
the general plea, 'Vren continues t.o enforce it by contrasting 
his action of standing before the table only at the Prayer of 
Consecration ,vith that of "the Romish priests" -the em- 
bodiments to his censors of" idolatrous actions "-who took 
up that position throughout the service. In employing this 
argument the Bishop is consistent ,vith \vhat, as \ye shall see, 
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,vas his policy all through, nalnely, the reconciliation of the 
initial Rubric ,vith east,vard consecration and the altar-,vise 
position of the table, by only assuming the eastward position 
at the consecration its
lf. Such are the grounds on which 
the Dean of Chester claims ,V ren as a ,,,,itness for the north 
end, and by more than implication asserts that in rebutting 
that allegation those ,vho take the contrary vie,v accuse that 
eminent divine of dishonesty and prevarication. Further on 
in the chapter I observe that my friend endeavours to pile 
up the elnphasis of this insinuation by imputing to my line 
of argument that it leads to the conclusion that Laud, "\V ren, 
and Cosin ,vere as far as possible fronl possessing the spirit 
of luartyrdom; and he continues, " "\Vren, in fact, as ,,,,e have 
seen, "Tote under no such pressure," i.e. no ,veIl-founded 
apprehension of capital punishnlent, such as pressed upon 
Laud. 'Vhat, ,vas it no such pressure that the document 
,vhich he ,vas answering was a series of articles of iInpeach- 
ment, ,vhich, if carried to their legitimate conclusion in his 
case, as they ,vere in those previously presented against the 
Archbishop, ,vould have led to the scaffold? As it ,vas, they 
did lead to a close imprisonnlent ,vithout antecedent trial, 
,vhich only a revolution saved from being one for the ternl of 
his life, and \vhich did endure, with a short interval, for 
eighteen years. I Inust ,vith shame confess that I am unable 
to follow. n1Y friend to those heights of contentment ,,,"l1Ïch 
enable hinl to contemplate perpetual imprisonment, follo\ving 
on a threat of a trial ,vith a block in the background, in so 
cheerful an aspect. 
But ,ve are not reduced to "To,ver Church in Ipsw-ich" 
for evidence of "Tren's view's as to the right place for saying 
the Prayer of Consecration. There is the falnous ALbey Dore 
Consecration Service-of ,vhich the history is briefly that it 
is a for111 ,vhich existed only in nlanuscript till it ,vas recently 
puhlished by 1\11'. Fuller liussell-dra"T11 up in 1(t
4 hy"Tren 
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(just raised to the Episcopate), for the consecration, in his 
then diocese of Hereford, of the old abbey church at Dore, a 
ruin \vhich had been restored by Lord Scudamore, a promi- 
nent High Churchman of the time. The consecration, as it 
happened, owing to Wren's detention in London as Clerk of 
the Closet, was actually performed by Bishop Field, of St. 
David's, so that the service "yas endorsed by t\VO bishops. 
Place find persons concurring, the cerenlonial, elaborately 
set out in the document, reveals beyond a doubt vVren's 
personal preferences in the matter of ritual. The north end, 
as at I ps\vich t\VO years later, is in his eyes the position 
for the celebrant to take, except at the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, and 
"Then the bishop standeth up and setteth ready in his hand the bread 
and wine with the paten and chalice, but first washeth his fingers with 
the end of the napkin besprinkled with water. Then layeth he the bread 
in the paten, and poureth of the wine into the chalice, and a little water 
into it, and standing with his face to the table, about the midst of it, he 
saith the Collect of Consecration." 


This table, ,,"'hich is still to be found at Abbey Dore, ,vas 
the old altar-slab, set up again altar-wise at the east end of 
the church by Lord Scudamore: so there can be no doubt 
that the bishop did actually look east\vard on the occasion. 
I HUlst give Dr. Huwson due praise for the courageous ,yay 
in ,vhich he faces the Abbey Dore difficulty. He has dis- 
covered that 'V ren, while "Bishop of Hereford, issued visita- 
tion articles, inquiring, among other things, as \vas the then 
custom of the Episcopate, ,vhether the churches possessed 
çopie.s of J e\yel's Apology. N 0\"', not in the Apology-but in 
another work of Je\yel's, a sermon-this passage occurs: 
"\Vhat }""ather or Doctor taught us that the priest should 
hold the bread over his head and turn his back to the 
people?" The inference from this incident ,yhich the Dean 
dra\vs is: "This fact helps us to appreciate at its true worth 
the argulnent dra\yn from the consecration of a church In 

I 
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Herefordshire, on which great stress has recently been laid." 
So the positive evidence of ,vhat 'Vren himself took pains to 
ordain on an occasion so Ï1nportant as his first consecration 
of a church, closely follo,ving upon his own consecration, is 
to be set aside, because there is a book of ,vhich, according to 
the then practice of his predecessors in the English episco- 
pate, 'V ren recolnmended the acquisition, ,vhich book happens 
to be by the author of another ,york (not recommended for 
acquisition), ,,-herein is found a single very short passage, in 
'v hich the turning of the back of the Roman priest is inci- 
dentally referred to in connexion ,vith his elevation of the 
Host. This ,,"'onderful reason is paraded by the very "Titer 
,vho has just been trying to make capital out of'Vren's o,vn 
defence, in ,vhich that bishop hÎlnself took pains (as the 
Dean actually quotes) to contrast his own limited practice of 
turning to the east only during the Prayer of Consecration 
,vith the attitude of the ROlllan priesthood during the eleva- 
tion, and to couple ,vith his repudiation a denunciation of 
that elevation in itself-the elevation rather than the external 
incidents accompanying it being most manifestly the grava- 
men of the accusation contained in J e\vel' s sermon. 
I can only very seriously ask, is my friend jesting 1 If he 
happens to be serious, he nlust allo\v llle to help his argu- 
ment by offering a parallel one, which is only not in pa1
i 
'JnatC1'iâ, because it ,vants the abatelllents which (as I have 
shown) count in the case of 'V ren and J e\vel. The Dean of 
Chester is very conlnlonly supposed to be an advocate for 
north-end celebration, and those who Dlake this assertion 
allege the positive evidence of a book, entitled Be/D're the 

l'able, by the Dean, in ,vhich that practice is supported. 
,A,gainst this, ho\vever, may be urged" a circunlstance, which 
s
erllS to have been SOlllewhat overlooked." Sonle years pre- 
viously, Dr. Howson published a volunle of C(dlwd1
al Essays, 
includin
, anlong others, one by 1\1:1'. Beresford Hope. Now 
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it happens that another "rriting of 
fr. Beresford Hope's- 
HTorslâp in the Chu1'ch of England-is partly devoted to the 
refutation of the views after\vards supported in Before the 
Table, which is in fact intended as an ans\ver to that among 
other books. "This fact helps us to appreciate at its true 
worth the argument dra\vn from" the opinions \vhich Dr. 
Howson puts out in his o\vn book, " on \vhich great stress 
has recently been laid" (Ho\yson, p. 76). "It is to be observed 
that \ve are concerned here not simply \vith 1\11'. Beresford 
Hope's" opinion, "but with" Dr. Howson's" acceptance and 
approval of his \vritings " (Howson, p. 77).. 
[Since \vriting this Essay, I had the advantage of visiting 
Abbey Dore itself, and I was astounded at the visible 
evidence apparent for the truth of my inferences. Lord 
Scudamore's arrangements still exist, and they are conclusive 
as to the intended compulsion of the east\vard position. The 
massive stone altar stands on a footpace, and \vhile this foot- 
pace is broad in front, it absolutely stops short at the ends 
with the length of the altar itself. North-end celebration there 
must ahV'ays be difficult and a".kward, and except to a tall 
man, impossible. 'Ve have seen ho\v the fact of his being 


· I purposely abstained from reading the answer to the Dean of Chester, 
contained, as I understood, in :Mr. l\IacColl's J.[y Reviewers Reviewed, till 
I had sent this article to the press. I have now read it, and I must refer 
to the important corroborative evidence of the 
cope of the Abbey Dore 
consecration afforded by the Consecration of Churches Service, compiled 
for Bishop Lloyd of 'V orcester, by his Chaplain, )Ir. 'risdale, disinterred 
by :Mr. 
IacColl, who informs us that" the service is 8ubstantially the 
same as that u
ed at the re-opening of the Abbey Dore Church; but the 
eastward position is asserted more emphatically, it' that be possible, than 
at the Abbey Dore Festival." r.!.'his is forty-one years after, as Abbey 
Dore was twenty-eight years before, the Rubric of 1661. 1\lr. 
lacColl 
has been at the pains to count appellations, and finds that Bishop Lloyd 
f:peaks once of U Sacred Altar," twelve times of U Altar," nine times of 
U Holy Table or Allar;' once of U Holy Table," and once of " Table." 
M 2 
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"lo,vof stature" appears in Wren's defence for the Ips,vich 
celebration. Yet for this man so "low of stature" Lord 
Scudamore made those arrangements.] 
The Abbey Dore incident preceded the Ipswich celebration 
by t\VO years-during ,vhich interval Wren had been trans- 
lated to N or,vich. In the following year, 1637, he was 
deputed ,vith another bishop, as ,veIl as with Laud-who 
had, however, no tinle to act, to revise the Scotch Prayer 
Book on the restoration in that country of an episcopal 
establishment. This volume categorically sanctions his 
favourite compronlise of the" presbyter" standing at "the 
north side or end" of the "Holy Table," except that during 
the tÏ1lle of consecration "he shall stand at such a part of the 
Holy Table, where he may with the more ease and decency 
use both his hands." The latter direction points to the east- 
,yard position, as is lllore than abundantly clear, as by other 
evidence, so in particular by one to which it might have 
been expected that the Dean of Chester would have made at 
least a passing reference. If any evidence of the animus 
attributable to the bishops responsible for the Scotch book 
might be counted as conclusive, it "Tould be that in conse- 
quence of this their ,york, a leader on the other side in 
Scotland should have published a palllphlet of \vhich the 
main object ,vas to sound the alarm as to their intention 
about the celebrant's position, and that ,vhen in 1661 the 
same party, including the still surviving Wren, were known 
to be busy upon the English rrayer Book, this same book 
should have been reprinted as equally applicable mulatis 
?n'lttctndis to the then crisis. Such for our present discussion is 
the value of the scurrilous A Pa1"allel 01" B1'iif Comparison of 
the Lit'll1YJY 'loith tile jJIc/;ss Book, by Baillie (or" Bayly," as he is 
called in the edition of 1661), of ,vhich the Dean so unac- 
countably suppresses the slightest nlention. Surely even the 
Dean nlust a(hnit the consistency of these Scotch Rubrics 
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,vith the .L\bbey Dore Rubric and with the defence \vhich 
'Vren tenders for the Ipswich celebration. Once again Wren 
appears in the same connection near the close of his life in 
his amendments of the actual Rubrics proposed for the 
revision of 1661, so seasonably published in 1874 by the 
Bishop of Chester, and here he proves himself q1.talis ab in- 
ccpto, after his long inlprisonlnellt. The initial Rubric as 
altered by him ,voulel have been, " and the priest standing at 
the north of the table, the people all kneeling, shall begin to 
say the Lord's Prayer." This Rubric, it ",
ill be noted, while 
it puts the priest to the north of the table itself, \vould allow 
him to kneel eastward. The ne\v Rubric before the Prayel' 
of Consecration as proposed by "Tren ,vould have run: 


U Then the priest, standing before the table, shall so order and set the 
bread and the wine that, while he is pronouncing the following Collect, he 
may readily take the brea.d and break it, and also take the cup to pour 
into it (if he pour it not before), and then he shall say-" 


I anl unable to read these Rubrics in any but one ,yay. In 
1662, as in 1634, 1636,1637, the practice \vhich Wren upheld 
'vas the maintenance of the north end until the Prayer. of 
Consecration, though inferentially \vith leave to kneel east- 
,yard, and at that point the recommendation of the absolute 
east\vard position, in the" before the table "-the table being 
ahvays assunled to be placed altar-w'ise, as, in fact, it is 
ordereù in the Scotch book. 
So llluch for "\V ren. I have 1l0'V to see ho\v far Laud can 
ùe fairly reckoned by the Dean of Chester an long the \vitnesses 
,vho 11elp his case. The Dean attaches peculiar Ï1nportance 
tò an undoubtedly very interesting docUlllent ,,
hich is, in 
his opinion, conclusive as to Laud's practice in his private 
Chapel, and therefore as to his personal preference for the 
north end. In order that I lllay be perfectly fair to IllY 
opponent, I shall quote his own stateluent of the case before 
I venture to offer any renlarks upon its value: 
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" From Wren let us now turn to Laud; and, first, I will put in evidence 
the engraving of the Chapel, which was arranged by him when he was 
Bishop of St. David's. I cannot help thinking that some persons have 
mentioned this engraving in debate without having seen the thing itself. 
It will be found opposite page 123 of the book called Canterburie's Doome, 
published in 1646; * and nothing, as it seems to me, could tell its story 
more plainly than "the cushion for the service-book" at the north end of 
the Lord's Table (which is placed altar-wise), with" the knealing stoole 
covered and stuffed" in the same place below. And it must be remem- 
bered that Prynne, who published this, was Laud's most bitter enemy, 
that he wished to make him as Popish as he could, and that, if the chapel 
had afforded evidence of the habit or intention of consecrating in the east- 
ward position, the evidence would certainly have been produced. 
"And now we must connect this pictorial testimony with the words 
which Laud used at a later period, when he was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in reference to the Rubric of the Scotch Liturgy before the Prayer of 
Consecration. " 


Then follows the Scotch Rubric preceding the Prayer of 
Consecration, which I have already had to quote in relation 
to Wren. Upon this the Dean observes: 
"To this grave exception was taken. It was viewed, very naturally, as 
meaning somewhat more than it literally expressed. But what was Laud's 
answer? ' 'rhey say this very remove of the presbyter, during the time of 
Consecration, upon trial imports much. The Rubric professes that nothing 
is meant by it, but that he may use both his hands with more ease and 
decency about that work; and I protest in the presence of Almighty God, 
I know no other intention herein than this.' If Laud thought it necessary 
to use an oath when he made this statement, it does not Seet11 very re- 
spectful to his memory to quote him in defence of the theol'y that conse- 
crating at the Eucharist in the eastward position is a matter of principle. 
We have seen that he did not himself, when at St. David's, con
ecrate in 
that position. It is almost an insult to him to bring fonvard his name 
and practice, as giving sanction for the ceremonial act for which every 
possible shelter is now so eagerly sought." 
I shall deal in the first place with the" pictorial testimony." 
It will be observed that Dean Howson alleges, (1) that Prynne 
publishes the" engraving of the Chapel which was arranged 


* "This Chapel is said to have been arranged after the mode of that of 
Bishop Andrewes; thus it affords testimony to the practice of that prelate 
as well as of Laud himself." 
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by" Laud ",vhen he ,vas Bishop of St. David's;" (2) that 
the Chapel is cc said in the foot-note to have been arranged 
after the lllodel of that of Bishop Alldre,ves ;" (3) that the 
"cushion for the service book," cc at the north end of the 
Lorù's T3:ble," "tells the story " (of Laud's north-end celebra- 
tion) "lllore plainly" than anything else would do; and (4), 
as the climax, that" ,ve have seen that he " (Laud) "did not 
hÏ111self, ,vhile at St. David's, consecrate in that" (the east- 
,yard) " position." The Dean intilllates his o,vn estÏ111ate of 
the value of these postulates, ,vhen he observes not only that 
it is" aln10st an insult" to Laud to quote hiln as giving 
sanction to east,vard celebration, but that he cannot help 
thinking that cc some persons have lllentioned this engraving 
in debate ,yithout having seen the thing itself." This of 
course cannot be predicated of lllY friend the Dean of Chester, 
nor of myself, ,vriting as I am ,yith lllY copy of Canlcrburie's 
DOO1ne before 111C. Still, I hardly hope that I shall be 
believed, until I have made good the allegation, ,vhen I say 
that everyone of these assertions thus confidently put for\vard 
by my antagonist is either an inaccurate statenlent of facts or 
an unproven assumption. Let lllY readers judge betw'een the 
disputants by the evidence of the plan itself, pp. 168, 169. 
'Vhat Prynne publishes ,vas not at all the engraving of the 
Chapel arranged by Laud ,vhen he ,vas Bishop of St. David's, 
which ,vas said to have been arranged after the lllodel of 
that of Bishop Andre,ves, but a totally different thing, namely 
(these are Laud's o,vn ,,"ords given in Cantcrb
l1'íc's Doo'J1w, 
page 121), "1623, Chapell and furniture as it ,vas in use by 
the night Heverend :Father in God, Lancelot Andre,,"s, Lord 
Bishop then of 'Vinton "-" frolll ,,"hOlll," adds Prynne, " the 
Archbishop confessed at the Bar, he took his pattern of con- 
secrating and furnishing churches, chapels, altars." The story 
,vhich the cushion at the north end Inay tell of the practice 
of the prelate ,vhose Chapel is delineated (be it Andre,ves or 
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Laud) is, as I shall show, not so cc plain" as Dean Howson 
would fain make out; and even if it ,vere plain in regard to 
Andrewes, it proves nothing as to Laud's own use or as to 
the furniture of his Chapel, for his reply to this allegation 
(Canterbufrie's D
ome, p. 499) is as follows, the italics being 
my own: 
" For my chappell at Aberguelle, 1 consecrated, and put a name upon it 
(as Saint Augustine saitb, wee dedicate churches to Saint Peter) for dis- 
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tinction sake; and though I had a relation to the beheading of Saint 
John Baptist in my Dedication of it, I hope there is no hurt therein. 
For the pattern, and furniture of the chappell produced, as if it were mine 
at .Aberguclle, it is a m'istake: for it is the patterne of Bishop Andrews 
chappell and furniture (which I caused to be written out) as the indorse- 
ment of it proves, viz. 1623, Chappell and furnUure as it was in use by 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Lancelot .A.nd'rews, Lord Bishop then 
of TVinton. 
" I had no such furniture in my chappell tllere. For the wafer basket 
and the rest, they concern not me, yet wafers have bin alwayes used, and 
are at this day in the Greeke Church, and in ,\
 eatminater Abbey too." 
These then are the grounds-with this assertion, that the 


'.rhe explanation of the references on the accompanying plan, which arc 
in the original engraved at the bottom of the plate, are as follows: 
I. The Alter, 1 yd. i high, 1 yd. ! long, 1 Jd. broad. 
oc A Cushion. . . . . . . } 
ß fJ Twoo Candlestickes with tapers the dayly furniture for the Alter. 
O. The bason for Oblations . . . 
9 A Cushion for the service-booke. 
A. The ail ver & guilt Canister for yO wafers like a wicker basket & 
lined with Cambrick laced. B. yO Tonne vpon a cradle. 
C. the Chalice haueing on the outside of the boll Christ with the lost 
sheepe on his shoulders on the top of the couer the wise mens starr both 
engrauen it is couered with a linnen napkin (caned the Aire) embrodered 
with colored silkes. D.D. Twoo patens + the Tricanale being a round 
baU with a skrew couer whereout yssue 3 pipes, and is for the water of 
mixture. 
2. A sier (sic side?) table on which before the Comlnunion stand A & B vpon 
two napkins. E. a bason and Ewer to wash before consecration. F. ye 
towell ap
taining. 3.3. the Kneeling-stooles couered and stuffed. 
4. the footpace w t three ascents covered WI a Turkey carpett of firr 
boords. G.G.G. Three Chaires vsed at Ordinations or prelates comuni- 
cant. 5. the Septum WI two ascents. 6. the pulpitt. 7. the musique 
table WI (...4. A...4.) three formes. E. a Triquertrall Censor wherein yO 
Clarke putteth frankincense at yO readi
g of tbe first lesson. H. The 
Navicula like ye keele of a boat w t a halfe cover and a foot out of which 
the frankincense is poured. 8. a footpace with three ascents on which 
the lectern standeth couered & thereon ye great Bible. 9. The Fald- 
storie whereat they kneele to read y8 litanie. 10. is the Cbaplins 
seate where he readeth service. 1 I. a seate Wi a Canopie ouer it for y8 
B.p. but at the Com union time he sitts on G. 3. 12. 12. two long 
formes for yO familie. 
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Archbishop had no such furniture in his Chapel, plainly in 
print if he cared to search for it-upon which Dean Ho,vson 
so confidently" sees" by means of his magical cushion, in 
what position Laud did or did not consecrate " when at St. 
David's," and terms any other suggestion" almost an insult" 
to that prelate's memory. By the way, has Bishop Thirlwall 
been so long dead that the name of A bergwilli as the residence 
of the Bishop of St. David's should already have been blotted 
out of our recollection 1 
The Dean of Chester's supposition, in ,vhich he has been 
preceded by the Bishop of Lincoln, is that this cushion at the 
north end proves that Laud (for which I take leave to sub- 
stitute Andrewes, denying as I do on Laud's o,vn evidence 
that the plan is any authority for the furniture of the Arch- 
bishop's Chapel) consecrated at that end. To Ine the incident 
proves the direct reverse, as I very precisely eXplained in 
my book, although the Dean takes no notice of an argument 
which I must suppose that he has read. The" altar" in 
Andrewes's Chapel (measuring It yard high, Ii yard long, 
and 1 yard broad) carries certain ornaments, viz. a cushion 
placed centrically at the back), an article to ,vhich I shall 
have further on to call particular attention), t,vo candlesticks 
with tapers, the bason for oblations (nanled, but not indicated 
on the plan), the silver and gilt canister for the wafers, the 
" tonne upon a cradle," \v hich did service for the flagon; the 
chalice (c) and t\VO patens (D and D) making a triangle in the 
centre of the table, in this fashion: 


C 
D + D 


Between these patens ,vill be noticed a cross, described in the 
key as indicating " the Tricanale, being a round ball ,vith a 
skre,v cover ,vhereout issue three pipes, and is for the ,vater 
of mixture;" and lastly, to the left of the triangle, occupying 
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the north end of the altar, and stretching across it length- 
ways from east to "Test, " Ô a cushion for the service-book;" 
a kneelina stool is also shown at this north end convenient 
b 
for the nlillister who uses that cushion, and a corresponding 
stool at the south end, where, however, no corresponding 
cushion is provided on the altar itself. This is the" pictorial 
testimony" ,vhich leads the Dean dogulatically to assert that 
Laud (i.e. Andre,ves) "did not himself, ,vhen [not] at St. 
David's, consecrate in that [the east,vard] position," therein 
following the Bishop of Lincoln, ,vho says in his Plea fo'J
 
TolC'J'ation (1874) : 


"The engraving which Laud's bitter enemy, 'Villiam Prynne (who 
would gladly have convicted him of any practice regarded by Puritans as 
Papistical), published of the arrangement of the Archbishop's private 
chapel (London, 1644, p. 123), where the cushion for the celebrant (for a 
cushion there was) is placed at the north end of the table, leads to the 
same conclusion." 


]'Iy reply is, that the fact of the cushion being placed there 
is to my mind all but conclusive evidence that Andre,ves 
could not have consecrated at the north end, because it is 
very difficult to suppose that a man of eminent good sense, as 
he ,vas known to be, would have needlessly hampered his 
altar at that point with a bulky article most inconveniently 
placed, if he ,vere in the habit of using that part of its area 
for the most solemn of all ministerial and manual actions. 
It is plain that, if he had been in the habit of consecrating at 
the north end, he could only have done so by the ungraceful 
and 4ifficult action of reaching across this cushion. Is this 
credible? It certainly ,vould have been an action directly 
contradictory to the suggestion of motives ,vhich his o,vn 
episcopal pupils not so very long after his death put out as 
that which ought to guide the conduct of the priest in this 
very act of consecrating as embodied in the Scotch Rubric, 
\vhich is copied in the leading ,vords in our still living Rubric 
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of 1662, "\vhere he may \vith the more ease and decency use 
both his hands," -a suggestion of motives, be it remembered, 
identical in sense with the" conveniency" on which 'Vren 
relied for his o\vn defence. But it will be asked, What then 
is the cushion for, and where did Andre\ves consecrate 1 I do 
not think there is ll1uch difficulty about either question on a 
fair examination of the engraving. The cushion indicates, I 
believe, the place of dignity at \vhich the Bishop kneeled, and 
'vhere, very likely, \vhen he celebrated, he said the first part 
of the service; for I do not venture to claim Andre\ves' 
authority for doing more than \vhat I have proved that 'Vren 
did. When he reached the Prayer of Consecration he came, I 
believe, in front of the altar, \vhere there \vas, as we see, that 
triangle of patens and chalice, with the" Tricanale," or vessel 
of mixture, in the midst, and also the other and central cushion 
behind, with no particular description of its use on the key, 
on to which he would transfer his book, so that it might be 
before his eyes when he stood" afore the midst." Unless this 
undescribed cushion \vere used for this purpose, this article 
would be a purposeless and cumbersome appendage of an 
already very cro\vded altar. "\Vhen I first threw out myex- 
planation in my rVorship in the Oh1trch of England, I had not 
appreciated \vhat I now hold to have been the meaning of 
this central cushion. Having no\v done so I present it as a 
very strong corroborative argument, if not as conclusive of 
the soundness of my general inference. As I pointed out, 
\vhile all the other ornaments are eXplained in the key under 
capital Ronlan or small Greek letters, the site of the" Tri- 
canale," \yhich is the very centre of the west side, is alone 
referred to by a distinctive and peculiar mark, viz. a cross. 
On this I suggest: "I cannot help surmising that this ex- 
ceptional use of the cross as a mark of reference to the key 
\vas intended as a sort of private note that that central point 
of the table ,,"'as to be used as the place of consecra- 
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tion." 
\.rchdeacon HaITi son calls this suggestion" recondite," 
but it is at all events independent of the general argument 
derived froln the other unquestionable indications given on 
the plan ,vhich point to Andrew"es' adoption of the eastward 
position, nanlely, the inconvenience of the north end cushion 
and the convenience of the central rear\,"'ard one. I may in 
correction of nlY book explain that I was in error in stating 
that the chalice referred to in the key did not appear on the 
plan. There are in fact two c's in the key, respectively 
indicating the bason and the chalice. I then thought the 
latter ,vas the one overlooked. I no,v consider it was the 
bason, unless one c did for both. 
In vindicating for Andrewes the credit of arrangements 
,vhich, from their record occurring in Canlerbltrie's Doo1ne, 
,vriters have been more apt to associate ,vith Laud, I do not 
care for any apparent sacrifice of authorities ,vhen ,veighed 
against historical accuracy. Of course it is perfectly possible, 
if not probable, that as Andrewes celebrated so did Laud; 
only I refuse to rest nlY case on possibilities. Indeed, I rtm 
in one respect a gainer by the investigation, as I am thereby 
enabled to antedate the documentary evidence for eastward 
celebration at a Holy Table, standing north and south, from 
the era of Laud and '\V'"ren to that of Andre,ves, as ,veIl as to 
enlist his great authority. 
But it is tinle for u
 to turn fronl,vhat Laud did not to 
,vhat he did do. This ,vill not take us very long, for in fact 
there is a scarcity of evidence as to his personal activity upon 
the celebrant's position. The restoration of the table to its 
altar-wise position, its being railed hI, its conlely decking, the 
encouragenlent of his distinctive Eucharistic dress the cope, and 
the general adornment of churches, ,yere the points on which 
he conspicuously exerted himself to raise the ritual standard 
of the Church of England. His feelings as to the celebrant's 
110sition Inay best he gathered fronl his share in the Scotch 
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Prayer Book, and this Dean Ho,vson endeavours to explain 
a,vay by the quotation fronl his speech contained in the 
extract "r
lÏch I have lately made from my frienù's work. 
Before ,ve analyse this statement it is ,veIl to remind ourselves 
,vhat ,vas the charge brought against the Archbishop's 
ritual practices in the articles of impeachment against him, 
exhibited by Pym on February 26,1640 (Canterburie's Doome, 
p. 26). 
"7. That he hath traiterously endeavoured to aUer and subvert God's 
true Religion by Law established in this Realnle, and instead thereof to 
set up Popish Superstition and Idolatrie. And to that end, hath declared 
and maintained, in Speeches and printed books, diverse popish doctrines, 
and opinions contrary to the Articles of Religion, established by Law. 
Hee hath urged and injoyned diverse popish, and superstitious ceremonies 
without any warrant of Law, and hath cruelly persecuted those who have 
opposed the same, by corporall punishments, and imprisonments; and 
most unjustly vexed others, who refused to conform thereunto, by Eccle- 
siasticall censures of Excommunication, Suspension, Deprivation, and 
Degradation, contrary to the Lawes of this Kingdom." 
We see here that Laud stood charged, not ,vith misreading 
Rubrics, but ,vith the traitorous endeavour to subvert true 
religion and with setting up Popish superstition and idolatry, 
as sho,vn by his urging and enjoining divers Popish and 
superstitious ceremonies. This is in similar ,vords nearly the 
same charge as that which was laid against Wren the year 
after. It would have been worse than childish for nlen 
against whom setting the tables altar-wise was imputed as 
treasonable to have defended the eastward use of the Prayer 
of Consecration, by consideratIons having reference to that 
very change of position in those tables. Laud, ,vho ,vas no 
Papist, but was a decided .Anglican-a cc Protestant," as he 
termed himself on the scaffold, using that ,vord in the sense 
then familiar in England, and 'v hich has not yet died out in 
Ireland, of a member of the Church of England in contrast to 
a Presbyterian or the follower of any other sect-,vas con- 
scious in the presence of Almighty God that in what he did 
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for east,varJ celeùration in the Scotch book, he intended to 
urge nothing \vhich ,vas Popish, superstitious, or idolatrous. 
He purposed, ,vith the choice of t,vo alternative methods of 
celebration (both of ,vhich he treated as equally conso
ant 
,vith Anglican or Protestan t principles), to give the preference 
to the one ,vhich enabled the celebrant to perform the manual 
act of consecl'ation "\vith more ease and decency," the phrase 
in that book. " Use his hands:" in reference to the Eucharist, 
,vould mean much nlore to the nlan who believed in, than to 
him ,vho disbelieved in, priestly consecration. In Laud's eyes 
the north-end celeùrant did 'v ell, but the ,vest-side one did 
better; and he said so, accordingly, in very solemn ,vords. 
It nlust not be forgotten that in the seventeenth century, 
,vhen the n1.tance of language ,vas ruled by folios and not by 
penny papers, words had a fuller and graver value than at 
present. "Decent" was then the synonym for "decens," and 
not the mere opposite of" indecent." "llat poet of our own 
tÍ1nes ,vould find his vocabulary reduced so low that he was 
compelled to borro,v "decent" as the adjective to describe 
the perfection of stately ,vomanly beauty 1 Yet Milton, with 
all the language before him to choose from, prefers this 
epithet in the one line ,vhich specifies any bodily attribute of 
" divinest 1\Ielancholy "- 
"All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn." 


I suppose the Dean of Chester ""ill hardly contend that 
}'liltolÌ only Ineans to praise 1Ielancholy for not committing 
the indecency of being décolletéc. If he does not, he will as 
certainly adnlit that" decent," in the language of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, ,vas an adjective implying 
positive and not negative merit. Taking then" decency" in 
the true meaning ,yhich it bore at that time, ,vhat is there 
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which any advocate of consecrating towards the east has ever 
urged, which cannot be sumllled up in the one statenlellt that 
it is the more" decent" position for the priest to occupy 
when using both his hands about the work of Consecration 1 
This is absolutely the sum total of that theory of Laud's (not 
to mention Wren's) sayings and doings, which the Dean of 
Chester hisses off the stage with an invidious comparison 
between Laud, Wren, and Cosin and Cranmer, Ridley 'and 
Lathner, and the bitter-sweet Iuarginal note, 


" From the time when I first became acquainted with Archbishop Laud's 
Private De
otionB, as published by F. Faber in 1839, I have been very 
reluctant to think that he could.have been a bad man." 


In the meanwhile I had nearly forgotten Cosin. The 
charge against nle is that I had quoted Smart's original accu- 
sation against him in 1630, of celebrating east\vard, and had 
omitted his ans\ver made twelve years later on his second 
prosecution, in 'w'bich, while denying that he ever had stood 
at the west side except at the consecration itself, he adds 
"he might haply do so as others did there" (at Durham) 
"before him (though he remembereth not to have done so 
these twelve years) and step to the foruler part thereof, to 
consecrate and bless those elements, which otherwise he could 
not conveniently reach J) (the table being, as he explains, 
seven feet long). I should have made my statenlent nlore 
accurate and complete if I had added this quotation. It 
contains Cosin's confession that he had at the time done \vhat 
Smart accused him of. I never thought of quoting Smart in 
1630 as evidence of anything which had taken place after 
1630. It also states that Cosin \vas not the man who origi- 
nated east\vard celebration at Durham; and I may very \vell 
claim this fact, which the Dean overlooks, as against the one 
which has struck him, that Cosin at that time dropped the 
practice. As I have had to urge 'ltsq'lte ad nauseam, in 1630 
(as being before 1662) Cosin could only defend the action on 
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inferential considerations. I need hardly note the identity 
of lueaning bet"reen his "conveniently" and Laud's ",vith 
1110re ease and decency." The day ,vas yet to conle, ,,,hen, 
as the chosen represen ta ti ve of the 'v hole English Ch urch, 
he, John Cosin, ,"vas to d
ft the ruling Rubric which ,vas 
hereafter to give direct and positive sanction to east\vard 
celebration. 
Talking of this period, Dean How.soll draw.s too deeply on 
our credulity ,vhen he calls upon us to accept the statement 
that" the settleluent of 1662 does not represent the victory 
of this" (the high) "party, but rather its defeat.'! It is un- 
doubted that the Rubric as to the place of the Holy Table 
was not altered, but the impulse was given \vhich lllade that 
alteration only a lllatter of tin1e. True, the Convocation 
might have restored the first Book of Ed'ward VI. or Í111ported 
the Scotch one. If it had done 80 the victOl'Y nlight have 
1)een more brilliant, but possibly not so stable. It instead 
preserved the general frame\vork of service as it existed 
before the COlunloll,vealth, but in so doing it gave fresh life 
to the Ornaments Rubric, by re-enacting it "Tith a difference 
of phrase \vhich, as the Privy Council sitting on the 'Vester- 
ton case affirlned, left its nleaning quite unchanged; it pro- 
vided the solemn oblation of the bread and wine; it called 
upon the congregation to bless God's holy nalne for all His 
servants departed this life in His faith and fear; it named the 
nalne of "absolution;" it penned the Rubric of position 
before the Consecration Prayer; it recited the lnanual acts; 
it enactèd a ceremonious fraction of the bread "before the 
people;" ,vhen it restored" the declaratio
 of kneeling," it 
purged it of the Ünputatiol1 of Z'winglianisnl hy adopting the 
phrase "corporal presence;" and, finally, it brought back the 
venerable and srnlbolical tel'ln "Holy Table," ,vhich in the 
Oriental Liturgies is the equivalent of Altar. I call particular 
attention to the latter fact, for the Dean is yery juhilant o'
er 
N 
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,vhat he calls (p. 113) the" final exclusìon of the word 
, Altar' fronl the Prayer Book." "\Vhile indulging in this 
"wild burst of exultation he very carefully excludes the fact 
that these "defeated" divines did finally reinstate in our 
COIDlnunion office t11at ,vord ,vhich ,vas the absolute synonym 
of altar in docunlents 'which in their eyes-anti-Roman High 
Churchnlen as they ,vere-deserved the highest respect, the 
Liturgies of the Eastern Church. 
I conclude that the Dean has picked up this monstrous 
fignlent of a fight and a defeat frolll 1\1:1'. Milton, and other 
,vriters of lively imaginations, who have discovered a whole 
Iliad of Parliamentary conflicts in the laborious series of ten- 
tative alterations and re-alterations entered by their trusty 
secretary, Sancroft, in the margin of the Prayer Book, upon 
,vhich the revising Bishops worked, and ,vhich, upon the ad- 
vice of the Ritual Conlnlission, ,vas published in a facsinlile 
photozincograph. I aln glad that we did not do our work in 
the Ritual Commission in the same ,yay, or the discovery of 
some much oyer- \vritten book in the autograph of our honoured 
secretary might woefully mislead the 1\1:1'. 1Iiltons and Dean 
Howsons of a coming century. But upon this point I prefer 
to commend the Dean of Chester to the observations of one 
,vho agrees ,vith his readiI1g of the disputed Rubrics. Arch- 
deacon Harrison says (p. 91)- 


" It is certainly' an exceedingly curious and interesting' history that is 
thus made out. But, unfortun:l.tely, it is nothing but imagination 
throughout. There was no such conflict in Convocation, no such opposi- 
tion, no such Puritan party there. All was settled, in committee, at Fly 
House, among tbe Bishops. They had Bishop Cosin there; and Sancroft 
as their secretary, with all his carefully prepared note
, assisting Cosin anJ 
'Vren, and othei. chief Bishops. Bishop Cosin'8 suggestions were, for the 
most part, adopted, save where they would bave introduced considerable 
éhange; and there' my Lords the Bishops at Elie House ordered all in 
the old method.' Cosin "had not forgotten his formEr troubles, nor the old 
cüntroversy betwecn 'Villiams and IIpylyn, nnd would slnlt the' door on 
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any fomch like arguments anf1 ohjection
; he wonlò, probably ('nongh, pro- 
po se to chancre' side' into' end' or to use' side or end,' as in the Scottish 

 , 
book, as terms indifferent; and finally might thinl{, or find hi
 brother 
Bishops thought, that the best cour
e was to leave the old word nn- 
n ltereò." 


With characteristic inconsistency, the Dean, ,,
hile he pre- 
sents the settlenlents of 1662 as a defeat of High Churchmen, 
cannot resist exhibiting it in the same breath as a cruel rout 
of the other side. 'Vhen I first read the statenlent (p. 5) that 
the Prayer Book of 1662 came into its present fornl cc before 
indeed N onconforn1ity existed as a great external fact," and 
,,,,hen I recollected that it had COl11e into its present fornl 
aftEr Presbyterianism had beheaded the Archbishop and 
upset the Established Church, and Independency had be- 
headed the King, upset the nlonarchy, and harassed Presby- 
terianism' and after both these sects had for a long ternl of 
years divided the benefices of the dispossessed clergy, I thought 
the statement could only be paralleled by the assertion that 
Noah stepped out of the ark before inundations existed as a 
great external fact. But as I read on I came to another 
passage 'which seemed to give the clue to the Inean
ng of this 
very mysterious sentence. Dr. Howson (p. 86) tells us that 
"no\v \ve renlember that those \",hom \ve term' Puritans' 
(though many of them \vould no\\" be regarded as loyal 
Church of England men) \vere \",ithin the Church till the act 
of Uniformity \vas put in execution." 
The Ineaning of course of this statement is that the Pres- 
byterians ,vho had stepped into the livings of the expelled 
clerg
, and \vho were at the Savoy treating \vith those same 
clergy, \vho had no\\" conle back, as 011e independent body \vith 
another, in the hope of arranging tenns on w'hich both Inight 
hereafter live together as members of a ne\yly organized 
establishnlent, were really all along true members of the 
Church of England. Dr. Ho\yson is clearly sorry that they 
diù not succeed, and on this I \
enture to ask hhn, as--I do. 
N 2 
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Mr. J. R. Green, \yho utters a sin1Ïlar complaint in his History 
of the English People, if they have ever actually taken pains to 
realize \yhat sort of English Church and State they ,,"ould 
have inherited, if the Presbyterians had had their o\vn \"ay 
in 16611 Ho\v far, for instance, \vould they have relished 
baptism being refused to all children \vhose parents had not 
made, what in Puritan estimation \yas ". due profession of 
their repentance" 1 Yet there was no point on ,,"hich Baxter 
and his friends more stoutly insisted than this one. 
The inquiry of which the Dean's book is con1posed is, as 
the title-page inforills us, both historical and theological. ThE' 
second division of the subject is treated in the latter portion 
of this volulne of 196 pages, the doctrines of the New Testa- 
nlent being disposed of in less than nine pages, \vhich afford 
ample margin for the learned \vriter to demonstrate to his 
o\vn satisfaction that there is no trace in the New Testament 
of a sacrificial Christian priesthood, and to ask, "Is there not 
some confusion of thought in speaking of the Holy Com- 
munion as in itself an act of worship? " Eight pages more 
suffice to treat of the "Communion Service," and seven for 
disposing of the other formularies, the conclusions which are 
reached being, of course, parallel \vith those deduced from the 
New Testament. -A characteristic iIlStance of the cæ'llr légcr, 
\vith \vhich the writer plays fast and loose ,vith words \vhich 
in other hands have a definite n1eaning, luay be found in a 
foot note (pp.. 156, 157), in \vhich in the space of a fe\v lines 
he patronizes 1\1r. Arthur Wolfe's monstrous expression, " the 
Real Absence," and then goes on to predicate that" ow' Lord 
pronlÎsed sOlnething lllore than II is presence to the believing 
recipient: He pronlÍsed HÏInself." I may here notice in 
connection with this subject, although rather out of course, 
that the peroration of the entire vohune, after a rather grace- 
Îul reference to the period of its composition, ,vhich began 
. with Christnlas and closed at \Vhitsuntide, arrives, at an 
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abrupt and unexpected conclusion in an applicatIon of the 
teachings of the last-named holy season, to this effect: 


CC And in harmony with this teaching is the teaching of the whole body 
of the Epistles. That which is supreme in the system of doctrine there 
exhibited is not any sacramental presence, but the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit Him8elf, in the Christian Church and the Christian soul." 


I must gravely ask my accomplished friend, if he can now 
look back ,vith much satisfaction on these sentences, penned 
as they are by a learned theologian in a ,york devoted to a 
branch of the Eucharistic controversy; and referring as they 
do. to one of the deepest mysteries of the faith. If they have 
any logical value to,vards establishing the particular conclu- 
sions to ,rhich the Dean's book is devoted, they nlust involve 
the position that the Eucharistic Presence, and the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, are antagonistic doctrines and that they 
cannot be co-ordinate elements of the divine dispensation. Is 
the Dean of Chester prepared to accept this interpretation of 
his statement? If he is not, he must confess that his argu- 
ment cuhninates in very vague ,vords upon a subject ,vhere 
the utInost precision is 1110st essential. 
I must decline to folIo, v my learned friend into the theo- 
logical sections of his work. I ,vrote mr book as a layman, 
and from an historical point of vie\\r, and I stand to the posi- 
tion w'hich I then took up. At the sanle time I refuse to 
leave the Dean unquestioned Inaster of the field upon ,vhich 
he has chosen to encamp. If no protest were to be Inade 
against his vie,vs, he might assume that, stated as they had 
been by him, there ,vas not sufficient ans\ver to be nlade to 
them. If, on the other hand, I te.ilclered the answer in my 
o\vn language, he might contest the authenticity of my 
statements as only representing my own conclusions. Neither 
,,-ill I quote the language of any recent controversialist, 
,,-horn the Dean n1Ïght put on one side as a mere Tractarian or 
. Hitualist, and no representative of any legitinlate section of 
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,the Church. "My reply shall be in the words of one ,vho has 
gone tQ his rest, and whose active life of author began in the 
eighteenth century, a teacher ,vhose ability, learning, and 
station, entitle hÏ1n to the respect of later generations; a con- 
spicuous antagonist of Rome and a representative of a school 
of theology which flourished in times when Tractarian ,vas as 
unkno\vn as Ritualist, and who himself ,vas in those earlier 
days Dean of Chester. 
Bishop Phillpotts, in his Pastoral to the Diocese of Exeter, 
issued in 1851, thus defines the Eucharistic doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and of the Church of England:- 


"For, in the Eucharist, as a &C1'a'lnent, 'we eat our ransom,' as St. 
Augustine says,-we receive spiritually 'the boly of our Lord .Tesus 
Christ which was given for u
," His blood which was shed for uS,'-in 
the same Eucharist, as a Sacrifice. We, in represeutatiou, ple(td the one 
g' eat Sacrifice, which our grl'at High Priest continually pre
enteth for us 
in Hpaven. In Heaven He presentcth ever before the Fath('r, in person, 
Hin1self-mediating with the Father, as onr intercessor; on eartb, Hp, 
invisibly, sanctifies what is offered, and makes the earthly elements, which 
we offer, to be sacramentally and iueffa.bJy,-but not in a carnal way-His 
body and His blood. 
"For although once for all offered, that sacrifice, be it remembered, is 
ever living and continuous-made to be continuous by the resmrrection 
Df our Lord. Accordingly St. John tells us in Rev. v. 6, 12, tbat ' he 
beheld, and 10, in the midst of the throne stood a la,r,b us it had been slain, 
and to him is continually aòdressrd the triumphant song of the heavenly 
bosts, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive rower, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.' To Him, 
}IiI:) Church on earth in the Eucharistic service, in like manuel', continually 
crieR, '0 Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest away the 
sins of the world.' Not that tookest away, but still t
kest ;-' Agnus Dei, 
qui tollis peccata Mundi.' 
. '. "As, then, the sacrifice is continuous, its propitia.tory virtue is conti- 
DUOUS, and the fulness of the propitiation is pleaded for the whole Church 
whensoever the commemoration of it is exllibited in the Eucharist. So it 
was declared in all the ancient LiturgieR; so likewise it is expressed in 
that of the first book of Edward VI., in the fullest and plainest terms. 
And although in the second book of Edwàrd this particular was somewhat 
reduced and obscured, and wm; not re::;tort:d to it
 former prominence even 
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in 1 G()2, yet enough happily still remains to connect us in this, as in mo
t 
other Articles, with the primitive and Catholic Church. For, in one of 
the Collects, our Church teaches us to say,-' 0 Lord and heavenly Father, 
we, '.rhy humble servants, entirely desire Thy fatherly goodness mercifully 
to accept this our 
acrifice of praise and thanksgiving; most humbly 
beseeching Thee to grant, that by the merits and death of Thy SOD Jesus 
Christ, and through faith in His bloo,1, we and all Thy holy Ohurch may 
obta
n remi:5sion of ocr sins, and all other benefits of His passion.' " 


After all I lllight ahnost have spared lllyself this protest 
as far as it affects the external clainls of the east,vard position 
to be tolerated, for the Dean ,,-ith good-natured inconsistency 
begins the chapter next after the three theological dis- 
quisitions w'ith knocking do,vn his o,vn argunlent in the 
statement- 


"But it win be urged that English Divines hfL\'e held, with full tolera- 
tion anò aU(\wance, the 
acrificial view of this ordinance, that there has 
always been such a f;chool of thought in the Church of England, that the 
Uefonners would llot have repudiated those wbo maintained this olJinion, 

nd that it was strongly IlJailltaiued by theologians, who were in this 
country the) rifle of the spvpnt<,:>('nth century. It was C'ontpnded, further, 
that tl:.i
 aspect of the Eucharist was prominent in the early ages of 
Christianity, and reflected in tbe primitive Liturgies "- 


,vhich he follo'ws up by the adlnission that" I very ,villingly 
concede nearly all that the opponents of my argulnent ,yill 
require under this head." If so, how' thoroughly inconsistent 
is it not to concede a ceremonial, 'wllich is straightfor\vardly 
intended to carry out the conclusions of that school of 
thought, but not to carry anything further. But the Dean of 
Chester contrives to be inconsistent even in his inconsistency. 
\Ve 
ee that in his opinion he has delllonstrated that a certain 
school of thought has no place in Scripture or in the Church 
of England, and yet he ,vill not dislodge it frolu the latter. 
On this shifting basis he constructs the conclusion that" there 
is the greatest difference bet,veen the cerelnonial expression 
of a theological opinion and its expression Ly Ineans of \vords," 
under cover of ,vhich stateulent he desires to cOlnpel south- 
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ward and to prohibit eastward celebration. Is it possible 
that the Dean does not perceive that in \vriting his theological 
sections as premisses to this conclusion, he has been acting 
the part of the man in Hogarth's picture, ,vho devotes 
himself to sawing off a sign, but ,vho has unluckily seated 
hiInself on the portion of the beam which Inust, \vhen the 
operation is finished, tumble do\vn? 
As long as he confined himself to the historical argument 
he could in all consistency say, "West side or north end Inay 
or lllay not eacI1 have its theological signification; I aill only 
investigating which of thelll rests on the basis of ascertained 
history." Not content, ho,vever, with this lllore safe stand- 
point, he first applies himself to sho\v that the north-end 
position is the only attitude consistent \vith the principles of 
the Church of England, and then correspondingly to sho\v 
that only a certain schedule of theological opinion is con- 
sistent with the principles of the same Church. By this feat 
he hinlself converts north-end celebration into the" ceremonial 
expression of a theological opinion," i.e. on his own premisses 
he proclaims the inadmissibility of that his own favourite 
position. 
Abstract consistency \vould at this point cOlnpel the Dean 
to give up tbe idea of any COlnnlunio11 at all in the Church of 
England as an inlpossibility, after he had shown that upon 
his own principles any position which the lninister could take 
would be equally impossible as equally involving ceremonial 
expression. Abstract consistency is, ho\vever, not the strongest 
feature of the book, and the Dean and I can at least agree 
upon this practical conclusion, that there HUlst be COln- 
Dlunions in the Church of England; and as Communions 
are cuncrete, not ideal actions, they involve the 111utual 
obligation of l11e11 to do something, and the necessity of 
sOlnething to be in SODle way Dlanipnlated by those Dlen. 
They in vol ve, in short, ccrcII1onies. Can those cerenlonies 
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be absulutely divorced from the expression of theological 
upinion? To IllY understanding the affirmative 3JIS'Ver to 
this question seeins absolutely childish. I anI not asking 
\vhat the opinions are to be, ho\v definite, or ho\v vague, ho\v 
t( orthodox," or ho\v " heterodox," according to the historical 
classification of theological opinions; I am only asking 
whether opinions of sonIC sort do or do not necessarily force 
thCluselves into the question. The particular nlatter of the 
\vhole discussion is a certain cerenlony, which all Christians 
treat as of peculiar importance-the "sacrament" of the 
Conlnlullion of the Lord's Supper-and \vhich they carry out 
accordingly \vith peculiar carefulness." Different sections of 
Christendom differ in their doctrine of this cerenlony, and 
according to that difference differ in the out\vard fornls in 
,vhich they Ün-est it. The Church of England in particular 
has its doctrine and its form, about a detail of \vhich fOrIll 
the preßent disputation has arisen. Can the Dean of Chester 
ur any controversialist pretend that the "cerell1onial" 
established by the Church of Englanù is not the" expression 
of its theological opinion" as to the Lord's Supper? If it is 
not it must be the expression of the theological opinion of 
S01n8 other body, not of the Church of England; for to divorce 
that act and theological opinion, is to di vorce the sun fronl 
light, or \vater froll1 the quality of \vetness. 
Enough, ho\vever, of this profitless logo Inachy. HabC'lnU8 
confitc-ntcm 'J'"e1tlll-. The Dean by his o,vn ,vords stands con- 
victed of the necessary coincidence of cerell10llÎal and theo- 
logical opinion; only he \vishes to confine the cerenlonial of 
the Church of England to the exhibition of his O\V11 opinion 
as to its doctrine. 
But then COllies the case of the existence of another class 
of those opinions \vhich by the Dean's o\vn showing cannot 
and ought not to be turned out of our Church. If these are 
so pernicious that indulgence in thein \vithin the Clun ch 
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ought not to be pern1Ïtted, then the ceremonial expression 
,vould necessarily be by parity of reason external and Ull- 
kno,vn to that body. But once give to theIn, as the Dean 
has done, though under protest, their foothold inside the 
ùoùy, then they enter it carrying ,vith theln the saIne natural 
right to ceren10nial expression as any other tolerated school 
of theological opinions. After all, then, the Dean of Chester 
is driven out of his theological strongholds and has to fall 
back upon the enforcement of the north end as a matter not 
of theological opinion, but of sin1ple preventive police. Afore 
suo he emphasizes his own change of front when he talks of 
the "fatal gift of choice" and asserts that he ",vould feel 
far less repugnance" to east,vard celebration, "if it ,vere to 
be made cOlnpulsory on all." In this connection he presses 
upon those who, like myself, have pleaded for the permission of 
this observance, that the Divines of the seventeenth century, 
and particularly the n1en of 1662, had no idea of such per- 
mission, and that ,vith theln to recognize this or that ceremony 
as the la,v, ,vas, as far as in theln lay, to make it cOlnpulsory. 
N ow, in the first place, I am not willing to admit without 
protest that this doctrine is absolutely and without exception 
true as to that n1uch misrepresented succession of men, the 
High Churchlnen of the Reformation century from Parker to 
Cosin. Intolerance was no dou bt the general mark of the 
age. It ,vas bred in luen's minds, and it stan1ped the social 
and legal systeu1. Allegiance then ,vas an act of personal 
\vorship, and not of reasonable contract, and confonnity,vas 
the political duty of the citizen, no less than the moral one of 
the religionist. All parties shared in this COlnmon character- 
istic; the Presbyterian and the Independent ideals of England 
were an England in which nothing but Presbyterianisln or 
nothing but Independency could be found. Nevertheless I 
contend that if the gernl of the modern ideas of tolerated 
variation could be, found anJT\vhere, it ,vonld certainly not be 
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among Brownists or the disciples of I{nox, but among those 
High Churchnlen. The whole history of their policy, both 
as regards the position of the table and the dress of the 
DIinister (the maximunl of the Ornanlents Rubric and the 
minÌ1nunI of the Canons being fairly compared together), 
points to this conclusion. So does the Prayer-Book maximum 
of daily service, and the twice-a-\veek Litany and Saints-day 
service of the Canons. In Inaking this assertion I do not 
forget that the externul aspect of the Pres byterian claim in 
1661 was toleration as to surplice and kneeling, for it is 
obvious that the real and main signification of those requisi- 
tions ,vas a re-cast of the whole establishment, under which 
the body of distinctive Church doctrines ,votdd fall through. 
The Presbyterians well kne\v, that if they succeeded, Loth 
surplice and kneeling ,vouid soon beconle obsolete. In any 
case there \vas no permission about their deulands for the 
cOllversion of baptisnl into the exceptional privilege of their 
excl usi ve sect. 
This is, ho\vever, a disquisition sonlewhat beside the 
general discussion. I readily grant that pern1ission in con- 
trast to conlPulsion is a feature of the nineteenth as it ,vas 
not of the seventeenth century. But it has nothing to do 
,vith the abstract truth or falsehood of positive conclusions in 
the domains of religion or nlorals. It affects the right of one 
DIan to force his positive conclusions upon another, but it 
does not blur the Ï1nage of those conclusions on his o\vn 
mind and conscience. ,So it ,vould be an equal misuse of the 
teacl!ings of history to conclude that concurrence in the posi- 
tive conclusions of the Divines of the seventeenth century 
justified llle in the atteÌnpt to force those conclusions upon 
others, or to argue that because I ,vas not justified in so 
forcing them I \vas therefore justified in playing the cowarù 
to my o,vn conyictions of their truth. The Dean of Chester, 
on his o\vn principles, ought to contend that the introduction 
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of the conscience clause into our educational policy had 
Inade it improper for the members of any conlffiunion to teach 
their o\vn positive faith to the children of their denomination, 
and that since the passing of the Universities Tests Act no 
college tutor had the right to look to attendance at Chapel 
on the part of any undergraduate, eyen if he had declined 
to claim the indulgence proviùed in that statute for con- 
scientious objectors. 
I shall not spend many \vords on the Dean's suggested 
cOlnpl'on1Ïse, which is simply to fornlulate that \vhich \ve 
already effectively possess-the altar-\vise position of the 
table-High Churclunen in return giving up that \vhich they 
contend they have a right to under actual Rubrics, namely, 
the right of consecrating before it- 


U Ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum." 


J\Iy friend recomn1ends his suggestion by a prophecy, \vhich 
reads very like a threat, that if his ternlS are not agreed to, 
clergY111en \vill be found to place their tables lengtlnvays. 
Speaking for myself, I am not alanned at the anticipation. 
A fe\v persons may be found .to conlmit a grotesque anachron- 
ism. They \vill seriously annoy many peaceable people, but 
they will be \vithin their rights, and they \vill at all events 
be \vitnesses to the granlmatical truth that" before" does not 
mean" at the end of," nor" end" "side." At the same time 
I nlust remind the Dean that every such literal cOlnpliance 
,\vith the Rubric before the C0111munion Service will be a 
challenge to sho\vequal respect for the Ornaments Rubric 
If the final upshot of the policy of Dr. Howson and his 
friends should be that every priest in England \vere to find 
himself indiscrÜninately compelled at Communion time to 
aSSluue an attitude to\vards his table which, as bet\veen the 
t\VO-lnan and table-and irrespective of congregation, \vas 
the traditional lllutual attitude of celebrant and altar, and if 
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at the san1C tÏ1ne all n1inisters ,vere as indiscrin1inately 
compelled to use the ornanH.
nts ,vhich ,,,,ere in this Church 
by authority of Parliament in the second year of Ed\vard 'TI., 
I do not think that the clergy of England, as an ulldi vided 
\vhole, \vould bless the tender nlercies of the Dean of 
Chester. 
I regret to observe that the Dean perorates against High 
Churclunen \vith the stale invidious cry of " 'V are Rome." 
"One most serious fact is, that this movement, whether it be called 
'Tractarian' in its earlier phase, or 'Ritualist' in its later, or by whatever 
other designation it may be known, has led to many and deplorable seces- 
sions to the Church of Rome. There is a close resemblance, in some 
respects, in the position of Church questions now with the state of things 
of which we read in the middle of the seventeenth ceutury. Then, too, 
defections to Rome from the ranks of the Laudian divines became the 
cause of much uneasiness and suspicion; and these feelings were not 
altogether allayed because Laud and others of his school wrote strong1y 
against the Church of Rome."- 


These sentences may be thought son1e\vhat misplaced in a 
book, the object of \vlúch is to extirpate a practice, \vhich is 
dear to lnany n10re of those \vho ,,
ill not, than of those \vho 
,,,ill accept the appellation Ritualist. But to come frolll 
\vords to t
illgs, the scope of the passage out of \vhich \ve 
have cuBed some specimen \vords, is to show that all through 
the High Church revival, from its commencement till the 
present tinIe, there has been one and the same risk of seces- 
sion to Ronle. There are \vriters, from \vhose ignorance and 
confusion of thought, \ve should haye patiently accepted such 
statenlent, \vith a sitllple contradiction. But J must credit 
IllY fl'iend the Dean of Chester \vith kno\ving too luuch to 
luake it possible so briefly to pass oyer that imputation \vhen 
it falls froln his pen. He at least should confess that if now 
there are errors and mischiefs in the HiO'h Church S y stem 
o , 


* "Many of us must remember how strongly both Cardinal 
Ianning 
and Dr. Xewman used to write and preach against the Church of Rome." 
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they attach to it in its own character, and not as a half-way 
house to Rome, for the Rome which loomed so dimly through 
the mists of long isolation to the earlier Tractarians, has now 
both changed its aspect and stood out from the haze. The 
earlier seceders had been fighting an uphill battle with men, 
to \vhom very luuch which all parties in the Church now 
cheerfully admit, 'Yas, as it came from their lips, treated as 
l'epulsive and dangel'ous novelty. Ronle, on the other side, 
was not yet the Rome in \v hich the Im111aculate Conception 
and Papal Infallibility \vere de fide. So a few hearts bruised 
in the fight, and too hastily sickened at present troubles, 
turned to this Rome, as it seemed to their distempered sight. 
It is too true that among the men \vho took the fatal step 
'vere those who have since been foremost in pushing Rome 
along its desperate course. But at the time it was still possible 
for the convert to flatter himself that he ,vas shifting his alle- 
giance to become a. witness to primitive truth, and a reformer 
alnong his new allies, and to sue for the livery of the Vatican, 
under the force of convictions, which the Vatican now bans as 
the heresy of the Old Catholics. After all how sDlall a band 
\vere thus misguided, even at the bidding of a N eWlnan. 
There lllay be secessions now to ROlne, but they are not 
of the persons, nor for the motives which were conspicuous in 
the" Tractarian "days. InlPulsive \vomen, and souls \vhich 
hug tyranny rather than face responsibility, fiud a congenial 
home in the haven of personal infallibility. l\rith a society 
so vast and various as that of educated England, and a 
tempter with allurements such as infallible Rome can offer, 
it ,vould have been absolutely impossible for such defections 
not to occur. But to score them against the party \vhich has 
succeeded to the Tractarian inheritance, and to confound them 
with the losses in spite of \vhich the Tractarian movement 
asserted itself, is to ignore facts of \vhich a writer claiming to 
be a theologian is bound to be cognizant. 
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The nlan \vho has eyes to see and ears to hear, must have 
noticed the stirring in the tree-tops. 'Vhile Rome, elated 
\vith the well-managed triumph achieved at the Vatican 
Council, proclaims in haughty isolation the breach \vith 
historical Christianity, SOlÙS longing for one conlmunion and 
fello\vship in the ulystical body of Christ our Lord, and built 
upon the foundation of the Apo
tles and. Prophets, are being 
11lysteriously drawn together from England and America, 
from Germany, and ìroln the once motionless East. To ac- 
complish this good \vork, and circumvent the Vatican in the 
nanle of the" one Church Catholic, English Churchmen need a 
little breathing tinle to collect their resources, and they find 
those on \vhoui they relied, if not for help, at least for friendly 
neutrality, troubling them \vith ill-omened and baseless in- 
sinuations of Romanizing. But the counsels whjch the Dean 
of Chester's fears have prompted are not exhausted. He 
surveys the serried ranks of Dissent, and calls upon us to be 
\vary ho\v far we develop our Church's ideal of \vorship, for" on 
the \vhole, if thoughts of ultiInate reunion are in our minds 
(and surely such thoughts ought to be familiar and dear), the 
adopting of Sacralnental Orientation is more likely to be a 
hindrance than a help." To this I ans\ver, as one to \vhom 
thoughts of ultÍlnate reunion are most dear, that I see no 
honest policy and no possible path towards that reunion 
except the stedfast determination, in the fear of God but not 
of man, to build up the \valls of our Sion, accordin 0' to the 
, 0 
type, not of fleeting expediency, but of eternal order and 
decency. 
The- Dean speaks, \vith an earn
stness \vhich sho\vs his 
sincerity, of \vhat he calls" the silent preparation \vhich is 
going on \vithin the Church of England for the adoption and 
naturalization of views " which, in the Dean of Chester's 
opinion, are "distinctively Roman." I have already given 
reasons for my, conviction that the days of dangerous, as con- 
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trasted with vexatious, secessions to Ronle are passed. But 
there is a charge of a deliberate attempt on the part of certain 
persons to convert the Church of England as such into an 
iInitation of Rome. I \vill certainly not deny that much 
\vhich is extravagant, untenable, and fraught \vith mischief 
has froln time to tinle been said and done along the wide line 
of the High Church revival, just as parallel excesses charac- 
terized the Lo\v Church revival of a forlner generation. In a 
movenlen,t which is so extensive, and ,vhich is engaged \vith 

 
subjects in which all are Inost deeply interested, but which 
all are not able to COlnpass, such occasional errors. and excesses 
are inevitable. 
. But I assert that all ,vho are most justly regarded as 
leaders of opinion in the Church roovenlent have, so far as 
they have not been hampered
 exerted themselves to the 
. 
utnlost to counteract, denounce, and refute such aberrations. 
They \vould have been able to have dona much more, had it 
not been for the activity and the power of obstructive influ- 
ences \vhich have never flagged in the thankless task of conl- 
forting heady excess by suspecting and tll\varting loyal 
Inoderation. The" great High Church party" has had its 
ears deafened by appeals to separate thelnselves fron1 the 
men \v ho are said to be ,vor king confusion. They ans\ver, 
that if confusion is being wrought they are both \villing and 
l'eady to bear their part in setting it right, but that as for 
separating froln any nlan who nlay be doing the Lord's work 
in all earnestness and self-denial, though not always ac- 
cording to knowledge, it ,viII be an evil day to the Church 
of England ,vhen its parties begin to set up an internal 
ostracism, and that at all events they claim the privilege of 
waiting and watching the l'esult of the experiu1ent, if their 
censors will be good enough to try the saIne with their o\vn 

xtrenle wing. 
In the meanwhile it is, as they contend, a sorl'Y a,rtifice to 
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appeal to then1 to make unconditional surrender, in the nanles 
of the great men froin \vhose traditionary teaching they 
derive their interpretation of \vhat the Church of England 
enjoins or allo\\Ts. Those \vha are Inost urgent in pressing 
their deulands have never yet condescended to come to de- 
tails and consent to accept as the limit of authorized belief 
and authorized practice, both ?isciplinary and ritual, the 
systeul in doctrine, pastoral relations, and ceremonial of 
...-\.ndre\yes, Laud, 'Vren, ,Cosin, Bnunhall, Sanderson, Sancroft, 
}(e11 , aud 'VilsOl1. The High Churchn1en of this age no 
longer clainl, as in fornler tÍInes all parties did, \vith an equal 
pertinacity, the Inonopoly of their convictions, but they do 
insist that, unless these shall be Ï1npartially and ungrudgingly 
recognized and tolerated, a very dangerous and most dis- 
a
trous tension must ensue. 
Let those \vho agree \vith the Dean of Chester combine in 
stalnping out" the fatal gift of choice," and then the party 
\vhich finds itself crushed into a n10b by this tyrannical 
policy \vill, under the intolerable burden of active injustice, 
refuse subordination, and break, as each lllan lists, into every 
extravagant Inallifestation of distempered feeling in teaching 
and in action. Let theIn, ho\vever, recognize the equitable 
plea to do as ,veIl as to say that which our masters have 
done and said Lefore us, and the Dean, no less than the 
Bench of Bishops, \vìll soon find how nlanageable a problem 
Uitualislll \vill become in that .recognition of all \vhich 
Ritualism, as a nlanifestation of the English Church, has the 
right to claÏ1n. Such a just and generous policy \vould soon 
reduce the uncertain margin beyond that right to the class of 
things too unreasonable for any fixed body of men of sense to 
insist upon for any length of time, or of things so immaterial 
that, after the present irritation had subsided, Inen of sense 
on either side \voldd equally forget to urge them or to caviI 
at them. 
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(FROM THE f CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW,' JULY 1877.) 


Church A
f;ociation and Dr. 1\fcNeile jubilant over Ridsdale Judgment 
-'Vhy? for it permits Eastward position, is respectful to Ornaments 
Rubric, lets in principle of Eucharistic dress, reasserts lawfulness of 
religious imagery-Recognition of Eastward position, and its conse- 
quences-Section of the judgment which professes to settle the question 
of vesture-Eastward position more important-Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol's article in the 'Nineteenth Century '-His" distributive" 
theory-Ad vertisements of Elizabeth and 25th and 26th sections of 
he;' Act of Uni.formity-Ornaments Rubric of 1559-Judgment con- 
tends that Advertisements fulfil the conditions of" other order taken" 
-Contention that they had Elizabeth's sanction answered by 
"Epsilon "-:Men of 1662 inconceivably eccentric if they acted on the 
motives imputed to them-The Bishops' answer at Savoy Conference 
to the Puritans, the key to their policy-'Vhat would be said of 
people acting now as the judgment assumes them to have then acted? 
-Judgment very fond of inferences-Poor condition of Parish 
Churches at the time eXIJlains Bishops' conduct touching vesture- 
Fallacy of Bishop of Carlisle's parallel-Proved use of Cope compliance 
with Ornaments Rubric-Its retention in Cathedrals-Omission of 
reference to Bi
hop's dress in judgment-l\Ieaning of Advertisements 
themselves still to be ascertained-Discrepancy between Purchas and 
Ridsdale Judgments-The meaning of 2.Hh Canon-Advertisements 
modus vivendi- Surplice" provided at the charge of the parish "--Per- 
missibility of cope res integra-Distinctive Eucharistic dress a principle, 
its form a detail-Enforcement of Cope in Cathedrals-Churches with 
l)lllrality of clergy Ruch as \ve now have virtually collegiate-Judicial 
Committee itself proves that a Eucharistic dress is lawful and laudable 


· Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Appeal of the Reverend Charles Joseph Ridsdale, Clerk, 'ð. Clifton, 
from an Order of the Judges, as Official Principal of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury; ddiv(lred 12th )lay, 1877. 
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-Its permissiveness under Advertisements in Parish Churches to be 
established -Though specific crucifix at Folkestone forbidden Ridsdalc 
Judgment allows religious imagery in Churches-It adopts Exeter 
Reredos Judgment-Compliance under protest as to ve8tments recon1- 
mended-Eastward position on different footing-By Public 'Vorship 
Act, decisions under it of Bishops make no precedents-Concurrently 
Eastward Position must be pressed and cope enforced in Cathedrals- 
Picture of worship as it may be in Cathedrals under recent Judgments. 


" The long looked-for judgment in this important appeal has at length 
been delivered, and the Council cannot but rejoice with devout thankfulness 
to find that the soundness of the principles for which they have contended 
is amply sustained, and that the practices of the Evangelical clergy upon 
the matters before the Court have been declared to be alike in conformity 
with the law, and consonant with the established usages of the Church of 
England since the Reformation." 


SUCH is the language ,vith ,vhich the Council of the Church 
Association receives the Ridsdale Judgment, ,vhile the 
veteran leader of the Lo,v Church party, Dr. l\fcN eile, late 
Dean of Ripon, avers, in a letter to the Recorcl, that, by the 
judgment, " our friends generally ,vill feel that their position 
in the Church is confirmed and strengthened "-a statement 
,vhich lnight 
ead to the criticisnl; that, in adlllinistering this 
comfort, he revealed a latent even if unconscious doubt as to 
the original legitimacy of that position, which could bardly 
have required to be " confirmed and strengthened" if it ,vere 
already strong in itself. 
These cries of exultation have an exclusive reference to 
the supposed ritual triumph ,vhich the Low Church party are 
thus instructed to proclaim, and they involve the inference 
that High Churchlnen ought to feel themselves proportion- 
ately beaten, ,vhether their sense of defeat takes the shape of 
despondency or irritation. V\T e hu\vever ,vho are in no ,yay 
bound to submit our deportInent to the dictation of the 
Church Association, claim the privilege of examining the 
ritual results of the judgment for ourselves, and of c0111paring 
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uur o\vn conclusions "Tith those of the mouthpieces of the 
other side. 
Passing over, as w'e may w'ell afford to do, the question of 
"yafer-bread, ,ve find that the judgment proposes to establish 
three lnain points, ,vhich \ve shall take in our o\vn order.. 
(1) It permits tlle East\vard position at the Prayer of Con- 
secration. (2) It declares that the Ornalnents Rubric-a 
statutQry enachnent dra"Tn in consecutive and gralnnlatical 
tenus-is to be read in the light of an anterior and contradic- 
tury doclIDlent of only inferential legality, \vhich is not 'only 
not referred to djrectly or indirectly (as it Inight have so 
ci.lsily been) in the rubric itself: but is absolutely ignored, 
\yhile another document which this one contradicts is by 
that very san:e rubric made the standard of " use" under the 
inlPosing title of "Authority of Parliament." In urging 
this contestation it is driven to recognize even on its o,vn 
vie\y that principle of a Eucharistic dress "Thich those Adver- 
tiselnents involve. (3) It reasserts the reèognition of the la\v- 
fulness of religious Î1
agery in churches given by the J uc1icial 
COlnnlittee in Boyd v. Phillpotts (Exeter Reredos), ,vhile it 
conditions this reassertion by condenlning a particular inlage 
irl dispute on special considerati9ns. .. 
The judglnent hurries over the controversy on the priest's 
position at the Prayer of Consecration in brief, dry ,vords, 
and ,ve shall endeavour to imitate its brevity. "\Vhat ,ye 
have to say is very quickly expressed. 'Ve regard the 
removal of the obstacle ,vhich has since 1870 hampered the 
celebrant, in cc standing before the table," as a gain ,yhich 
far counterbalances any dissatisfaction ,ve may feel ,yith the 
renlaining conclusions. It is all very 'v ell for Dr. 
Ic:Neile 
to gloss over the disconlfiture of his party by asking . 


"How should the judgment of the Privy Council be received by Evan- 
gelical Churchmen? 
"I venture to answer in one word-with thankfulne::5s. . .. . Had thll 
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Eastward position been allowed, 
nd also the sacrificial vestments, thc 
combination would have amounted to an objective teaching of fatal error; 
but now the vestments are positively forbidden, and the Eastward position 
teaches nothing but the private judgment, or personal con venience, or both, 
of the individual celebrant. . . . To stand .with their back to the com- 
municants as they have always done while reading the Prayer of Conse- 
cration will prove a satisfaction to be enjoyed without controversy by the 
large body of old-fashioned High Churchmen." 
We have too much respect for the discernment of the 
venerable Dean to suppose that he is satisfied ,yith his own 
brief. He kno,vs as ,yell as ,ve do that neither his party nor 
ours nor any party ,vith any claim to self-respect makes 
much of an out,vard action such as a H position," except as the 
visible sign of something in\\
ard. He must also be ,veIl 
aware that, if such position means anything in itself, it does 
not need-though it may be eXplained by-vestIl1ent, postures, 
or audible ,yords. Some ambiguous ,vords of 1\11'. Gladstone, 
in his pamphlet on RitualisLn, may for a time have led to a 
contrary conclusion; but the matter has been cleared up, and 
High Churchmen ackno\\Tledge that they dò desire the East- 
,yard position because it has a meaning. The only question 
,vhich those to ,vhom they o"Te obedience have a right to ask 
is, ,vhether that meaning is such as the Church of England 
allows and approves. If it is so, ,ve have been right to claim 
it, and are entitled to utter our satisfaction in ,vinning it. If 
not, merely forbidding the East,vard position ,youid be taking 
a miserably weak ,yay of repressing error. We value that 
position, first, because it expresses, as no other attitude can 
do, and in conformity ,vith the tradition of the Universal 
Church, the action of the priest, the leader and representa- 
tive of the people, at the IllOst solemn instant of the highest 
\vorship of ,vhich Christian men are capable, 
" in that most sacred and sublime mystery of our religioD, the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, the commemorative sacrifice of the body and blood 
of ChriBt, in which the action and suffering of our great High Priest are 
represented, and offered to God on earth, as they are continually by the 
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Bame High Priest himself in heaven; the Church on earth doing, after its 
measure, the same thing as its Head in heaven; Christ in heaven presenting 
the sacrifice, and applying it to its purposed end, properly and gloriously; 
the Church on earth commemoratively and humbly, yet really and effec- 
tually, by praying to God (with thanksgiving) in the virtue and merit of that 
tiacrifice which it thus exhibits."--Bishop PhiZlpotts' Charge, 1836. 
It ,vould be grovelling superstition to say that the East- 
,rard position was necessary to signify this. It \vould be as 
blind ignorance of facts to deny that it was exceptionally 
convenient, d.esirable, and instructive, and therefore of the 
UtIllost practical value. 
Secondly, we value the recognition of the East,vard posi- 
tion in the terms of the rubric before the Prayer of Con- 
secration as a tribute to historical truth and a vindication of 
the 11l0tives of 'Vren, Cosin, and others ,vho suffered l11uch 
for their adoption of it, before they had that rubric to justify 
them, and 'who used their late period of po,ver to leave it pos- 
sible to their sÙccessors to follow them ,,
ithout blame. We 
had identified ourselves ,vith this their struggle and put our- 
selves 
lpon our trial "Tith those revisers of 1662. So no,v 
,ve claÜn (( not guilty" for theul and for us, never forgetting 
that Dr. Dykes's adoption of the Eastward position "Tas 
presented to the House of Lords as a reason for bringing 
in the Public "\Vorship Bill. Thirdly, taking this concession 
along ,vith all our other laboriously conquered gains- 
screens, surpliced choirs, music, variously vested altars, 
credences, crosses, illlagery, candlesticks, flo,vers, and no,v 
that recognition in SOllle form of an Eucharistic dress 
of "Thich this Ridsdale Judgment is evidence-\\Te have 
110 hesitation in proclaiming that ,ve have practically 'Vall the 
day, and that the Church Association kno,vs that ,ve have 
dOlle so, ,vhile it conceals its alann and yexation like children 
singing in the dark to keep up their spirits. Accordingly, it 
is just no,\" a first practical duty on our part not so to act as to 
oyer-persuaùe our opponents against the evidence of their o,vn 
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senses, that their bragging is not mere sound and fury, or 
that the substantial advantage does not rest with ourselves. 
The more daring and logical thinkers of the Puritan party 
have all along not been without hopes, to which indeed Dr. 
Stephens in his argul11ent gave rather indiscreet utterance, of 
a really great stroke in annulling the memorable work with 
which Laud is chiefly identified, of permanently fixing the 
Holy Table altar-wise. They must have been edified at the 
way in which Lord Cairns brushed aside this suggestion. 
The concession of the position, we are told, has been so ungra- 
ciously made that we owe no gratitude for it. We are not 
concerned to accept or to reject this view, for it never crossed 
our mind to treat the J udiéial Committee as a French 
prisoner does the Court which tries him; but we must leave 
on record our deep feeling of shame that it can have become 
possible so to think or speak of the decisions of an august 
Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal. When its judgments have 
COlne to be considered matters of feeling and not of reason, 
and when parties are thought capable of being grateful or 
ungrateful, then indeed the time has arrived for 
,searching 
examination of the basis on which the jurisdiction rests. 
We have now to deal ,vith that section of the judgment 
,vhich professes to settle the question of vesture in the Church 
of England, and what we have to state will not be coloured 
by any feeling as to the other rulings. Still ,ve must premise 
by saying that we regard the loss or gain of the Eucharistic 
dress as of far less importance than victory or defeat over the 
East\vard position. The latter underlies and shapes the 
whole Eucharistic function, 'v hile the former is only an 
honorary adjunct, more or less. The distinctive Eucharistic 
dress means the dress distinctive of the Eucharistic as above 
other offices, and so if the dress used at other offices be seemly 
and dignified the absence of any distinctiveness in that 
employed at t.he Eucharist might sho,v, not the neglect of 
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the IIoly Sacranlent, but the overstrained exaltation of the 
" connnon" \vorship of prayer and praise. In the Eastern 
Church, as those ,,-ho have attended the worship at London 
\Vall must have observed, the services which correspond 
,,-ith our mattins are said by gentlelllen in their ordinary 
clothes. \Ve ventured to express the distaste of a \Vestern 
Churchman for this pectùiarity to Archbishop Lycurgus, ,vho 
defended the practice on the ground of the small conlparative 
importance of those offices. Supposing that the Puritans had 
so far prevailed as to stan1p out the surplices in the ordinary 
services of the Church of England, but that Churchmen had 
yet 1een a1le to save the surplice for celebrations, then on 
the one hand \ve should have been made Easterns as to the 
garb seeDIly for daily ".orship, and on the other, the surplice 
\",ould have become a distinctive Eucharistic dress; the dis- 
tinctive one in fact for the Church of England, in ,yhich case 
"
e have no doubt that the symbolical lessons to be dra,yn 
from its colour, its material and its form \vculd have been 
draw'u out by pious divines and poets. As to the present 
crisis, we believe that it lllight have been wiser in progressive 
Churchmen to have gone on perfecting all other improve- 
ments, and to have abstained, for this generation, from 
actively reviving vestments, or, at least, any but linen ones. 
Had they been thus prudent, we believe that the victory of 
the other rites, position, and ornaments, ',
olùd have been so 
incontestable that vestments \yould have been revived in 
peace, and as if spontaneously, in a fe,v years' time. Less 
than this \ve cannot conscientiously say, but to dilate on the 
thenie ,vonld be to indulge in fruitless retrospects over the 
irreversible. The heads of the Church neglected the timely 
opportunity of conceding the East,vard position, and no,v 
there ,vill not be peace so long as they artificially ignore the 
Eucharistic dress. 
'\Ve are saved t.he difficult and possibly presUluptuous task 
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of sUlnluÎng up this part of the judgnlent as a whole by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, ,vho perforlns this du ty in 
an article in the Nineteenth Gent

ry for J ul y. The Bishop, 
after referring to a prophecy of his own that it ,vould be 
",vise, convincing, and conciliatory," and claÏ1ning that it 
proved to be the first and the third, goes on :- 


"Is it however convincing? Here we hesitate. The judgment is 
transparently clear, flawlessly reasoned, and eminently fair; but it does 
not carry with it complete conviction. It seems to fail just where the real 
difficulty presents itself. . . . In reading the judgment we feel ourselves 
out-reasoned and out-argued, but at the same time not fully convinced. 
Our reason seems forced one way, but our instincts take the other. . . . 
Yet the plain fact seems to remain that, to use the words of a venerable and 
well-known leader of High Church opinion, , the judgment does interpret 
in a non-natural sense the rubric on which this judgment turns;' or, to 
take the language of a recent resolution affirnled by some three hundred 
clergymen, that the judgment' is clearly contrary to the plain meaning of 
the rubric.' . . . At present we are only noticing tbe judgment in its 
broad and general aspects, and in the light in which it appears to have 
been generally received by the majority of friends and foes. And thi
, we 
fear, must be conceded. It has placed before the Church several important 
and incontrovertible facts, but in its conclusions it does not seenl to have 
nlade quite the best of them." 
Having thus given the judgment ,vhat we cannot call its 
bene demisit, the TIishop, ,vith great ingenuity, comes to the 
succour of its authors by proposing what professes to be an 
expansion of the argument, but ,vhich is really a counter 
theory, which may never have crossed the minds of the judges. 
The TIishop co-ordinates the Advertisements and the rubric 
of 1662 by reading the latter" c:istributively," so that the t\VO 
together should cover the ,vhole area of the Church of Eng- 
land. "Edwardian vestments (under one of the two alterna- 
tive forms in which the ruling rubric of the first Ed,vardian 
book specifies them) ,vere to be in use distributively. The 
Eucharistic vesture was to reign in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, the surplice in other places." We are at present 
engaged with the judgment itself, but \ve in tend tu revert to 
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this theory of the Rishop of Gloucester and Bristol. It is 
enouf!h to say of it for the present that its naked abstraction 
is ono thing, and its practical application another. The latter 
must turn upon the meaning of the Advertisements thenlselves 
in the sense in \\'hich they were puùlished by their authors. If, 
as \VC think we can sho\v, the Bishop has perfunctorily closed 
\vith a trivial Hnd erroneous interpretation of their scope, the 
practical conclusions \vhich he draws from his theory fall to 
the grounù, and \vith them the theory itself as he proposes to 
use it, so as to guide us out of our actual difficulties. 
The task which the judges set thenlselves to accomplish 
\vas to sho\v that when the Ornaments Rubric of 1662-a 
portion of an Act of Parlianlent-says :- 
"And here it is to be noted that snch ornaments of the Churrh and of 
the ministers thereof, at aU times of their ministration, shall be retained, 
and be in use, as were in the Church of England, by the authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King E<.lward the Sixth." 
it Ineans to say:- 
" And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church and of 
the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministrations, shall not be re- 
tained, and not be in use, as were in this Church of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward 
the Sixth, but only such as we're named in the advertisements in the seventh 
year of Queen Elizabeth." 
This is a startling proposition considering that from one end 
to the other of that Prayer Book \vhich contains the Thirty- 
nine Articles, although they have no inlportance in the con- 
duct of\vorship, there is not a scrap of extract from-no, nor 
even a reference to-those Advertisenlents, \vhich ,,
oulù be 
of the highest specific importance if in fact they still ruled the 
dress of the minister. This interpretation of the rubric is de- 
fended by a very lengthy argument; but it can be n1uch n10re 
briefly met; for the reasoning, \vhich is consecutive, hangs 
at two distinct points upon a single thread, and if either of 
thelll snap
 the \\"hole luass falls to the ground. 'Ve propose 
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to sho,v the weakness of one of thenl, \vhich depends upon 
historical investigation, while we indicate the rashness of 
trusting to the other, ,vhich can only be finally detern1Ïned 
by public judicial decisions. The judges cannot 
eny that a 
statutory enactment in 1662 must on the face of it mean 
\vhat its \vords in the English language of 1662 themselves 
mean, and they strive to do away \vith this presumption by 
constructing \vhat they consider to have been the state of the 
la\v up to 1662, and then setting up inferences fronl the 
extra-Iegislational sayings of the prelates who were forward 
in, but were not the exclusive enactors of, that settlement 
of 1662 which \vas the act of Convocation and Parlialnent 
combined. On such infornlal considerations does' the 
Judicial Connnittee contend that when the Legislature in 
1662 revived as a rubric, in an inlproved form, \vords \vhich 
taken by themselves profoundly vary the condition of things 
\vhich \vould have existed had the Advertisenlents, as that 
Comnlittee understands the docUlnent, continued at that date 
in force, Parliament really Ineant to validate that condition. 
If this assumption is proved to be a flight of imagination, 
as we shall endeavour to sho,v, then the judgment falls to the 
ground. It ,vould do so equally if it could be sho,vn that 
the assumed state of the law before 1662 ,vas not really what 
they infer it to have been. We - need not go further back 
than the accession of Elizabeth, and the Act of Uniformity of 
her first year, 1559, of which ,ve quote the 25th and 26th 
sections, the judgment only citing the 25th, while the 26th 
section is indicative of the up\vard rather than do\vn\vard 
tendency of the authors of that statute ':- 
25. "Provided always, and be it Enacted, That such ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained, and be in use, as was 
in this Church of England by the Authority of Parliament in the Second 
year of the Reign of l{ing Edward the Sixth, until other order shall be 
therein taken by Authority of the Queen's :Majesty, with the advice of her 
Commissioners appointed and A uthorised under the Great Seal of England 
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fur causes Ecc1esiastica], or of the 
:retropolitan of this realm: 26. And 
also, That if there shall happen any contempt, or irreverence to be used in 
the Cerelllonies, or Rites of the Church, by the misusing of the Orùers 
appointed in this book; the Queen's ::\Iajesty may by the like advice of 
the said Commissioners, (11' 
[etropolitan, ordain and publish such further 
Ceremonies, or Rites, as may be most for the advancement of God's Glory, 
the edifying of his Church, and the due reverence of Christ's holy:Mysteries 
and Sacraments." 


The judgnlent COlnlnents upon the 25th section in these 
tcnllS :- 
" In this manner, and not by any textual alteration of the Rubrics in the 
Second nook of King Edward, the directions as to ornaments of the First 
Book were kept in force until other order should be therein taken, in the 
way provided by the Act. 
" The authorities whose duty it was to issue to the people, in 1559, a 
printed Book of Common Prayer, made conformable to the Statute, pre- 
fixed to the Book so issued by them a copy, in extenso, of the Statute of 
Elizabeth itself; and they also of their own authority, not by way of 
enactment or order, but by way of a memorandum or reference to the 
Statute, substituted a new admcnitory note or Rubric for the note im- 
mediately preceding the order of )Iorning Prayer in the Second Book of 
King Edward. 
"That note or Rubric, as is pointed out by Bishop Gibson, was not 
inserted by any authority of Parliament. It was meant to be a compendious 
and convenient summary of the ellactmenton this subject. If it was an ac- 
curate summary, it was merely a repetition of the Act. If it was inaccurate 
or imperfect, the Act, and not the note, would be the governing rule." 
This so called" adnlonitory note or rubric" is as follo,vs:- 
"And here it is to be noted that the minister, at the time of the Com- 
munion, and at all other times in his ministration, shall use such ornaments 
in the church, as were in use by the authority of Parliament in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth, according to the Act of 
l)arliament set in the beginning of this book." 
It- differs, as it ,vill be seen, both from the present Orna- 
D1ents Rubric and from the 25th section of Elizabeth's Act 
, 
in bcing a dÌl'ection to the n1Ïnister ,vhat he is to do, and 
not a direction to the Church as to ,vhat is to be done by 
the Ininister. :ßlr. l\IcColl in a letter to The Ti1nes arO'ues 
b 
that this is the difference behveen universalleaal obliaation 
b b 
and uni versallegal pennissioll, and the Bishop of Gloucester 
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takes similar ground. To us, their view of the difference 
seems nluch overstråined. We also are unable to follow the 
Judicial Committee in its depreciatory estimate, on Bishop 
Gibson's authority, of the value of Elizabeth's rubric, con- 
sidering that the hea vy penal provisions of the Act are 
against, not the transgressors of the Act itself, but of the 
cc Common Prayer" and of the cc Sacraments," "in s'ltCh order 
and form as they 'be mentioned and set forth in the said book," 
against the persons who shall "use any other rite, ceremony, 
order, f01"m, or manneJ" of celebrating of the Lord's Supper or 
Mattins, Evensong, Administration of the Sacraments, or 
other open Prayers than is mentioned and set forth in the said 
book." il'he penalties for disobeying the" cerenlony," "form" 
of and cc manner" of" celebrating the Lord's Supper" as 
'c set forth in the saiù book," are first forfeiture of a year's 
stipend and six nlonths' imprisonment; secondly, a year's 
inlprisonment and deprivation; and thirdly, imprisonment 
for life; and yet the tJ udicial Committee calls the regulation 
which sets forth these tremendously inlportant cc rites" a 
" melllorandum" or "reference" only. 
The judges then go on to contend that the Advertisenlents 
of 1566 issued by Archbishop Parker and the other Commis- 
sioners-although there is no direct evidence that they ,vere 
ever fornlally sanctioned by Elizabeth-fulfil the conditions 
of "other order being taken, &c.," and therefore define the 
vestiary law of the Church thencefor,vard ,vith the authority 
of a statute. The Advertisement, ,vhich is important to the 
present question, and ,vhich ,ve are no\v asked to accept as 
the living la\v of the Church of England, as to clerical 
attire, runs as follows:- 


CC In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, the principal minister shall wear a cope, with Gospeller and 
Epistoller agreeably; and at all other prayers to be said at tl1at commu- 
nion table, to use no copes, but surplices. 
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C'That the Dean and Prebendaries wear a surplice with a silk hood in tho 
choir; and when they preach to use their hoods. 
" Item, that every minister sa,ying any public prayers, or ministering the 
Sacraments, or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the parish." 


The other single thread of \v hich \ve spoke is the claim on 
the part of the J uùicial ConlnlÍttee for these Advertisenlents 
that they obtained Elizabeth's sanction, \vhich is enforced ill 
a lengthy arglunent. The judges ,vere compelled to multiply 
fiuthorities in order to reach a constructive conclusion, but one 
tlutt \vas, after all, only their own inference, and one \vhich 
11light collapse unùer fresh documentary evidence. Yet they 
set up this individual inference of theirs about the intrigues 
and vacillations of Queen, ministers and prelates three hundred 
find eleven years ago as the rule \vhich is to govern the cere- 
luonial of the Church of England in the thirty-ninth year of 
Victoria, and under \vhich clergynlen may be suspended, de- 
prived, and imprisoned. If they are right, the condition of 
matters sò disclosed is far from satisfactory; and if they are 
wTong, it is calamitous. 'Ve are, ho\vever, so convinced of the 
\vcakness of the latter thread, that \ve shall by preference deal 
,vith the question as it presented itself in 1662. 'Ve not only 
prefer to d,yell upon this branch of the subject, because the 
question of the value of the Advertisements may sooner or later 
have to come specifically before the Courts, but because \ve 
consider that, for the purpose of immediate controversy, the 
immateriality of the legal value of the Advertisements has been 
demonstrated in fl letter under the signature "Epsilon)" 
\vhich appeared in The Ti1ncs of June 9. "Te are unable to 
conceive the ans\ver \vhich can be offered to the considera- 
tions \vhich the \vriter presses '\vith so much force :_ 


U Xow, I do not pretend to express an opinion on the question whether 
or not the Advertisements of Elizabeth had the' effect of satisfJing the 
requirements of her statute as a C taking of other order;' but I do say 
tn3t, if they haò, it is absolutely incredible that tbat statute should have 
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been prefixed in its original form to the Prayer Book of 1662, and without 
the alteration in it which the Advertisenlents had made essential. Bear 
in mind that the Courts rely strongly on the fact that the Act of Elizabeth 
is reprinted at the beginning of the book of 1662 as a law still in force 
Most lawyers, I think, will agree with me in saying that its being so 
printed, without any alterations, is strongly in favour of the contention 
that, down to 1662, no 'order had been taken' in the sense contemplated 
by the Act. But, if so, what becomes of the theory of the result of the 
Advertisements ?" 


The writer might have continued, as in effect we propose to 
do, that on the same supposition the Ornaments Rubric 
must have been recast. But we provisionally accept the 
legality of the Advertisements previously to 1662 for the 
purpose of vindicating the rubric of that year as a document 
in ,vhich affirmatives mean affirmatives, and vitally Ï1nþortant 
qualifications are not to be assunled as being "read in" on 
the ground that they are ,vholly ignored by legislators and 
draftsmen to ,vholn their existence was perfectly familiar, 
and to whom every material interest would have dictated 
that these qualifications should have been unequivocally 
recited if the intention of the legislators had been to consti- 
tute them for the future such statute law as might be penally 
enforced against recalcitrant Puritans and disappointed High 
Churchmen. Legislation is apt to become sleepy and lax in 
days of general acquiescence, but not at a crisis of aroused 
passions, of hopes running high, and disappointments bitterly 
eating into men's hearts. 
The assumption which is made to justify the imputation 
of such inconceivably eccentric conduct against statesmen 
and divines of unquestionable ability, learning, and logical 
po\ver, is that, as the revisers of 1662 had the po\ver not only 
to enact but to force the acceptance of their enactInents 
upon the general public, so an assumed failure in material 
success must be taken as conclusive upon the meaning of 
enacting ,vords, even when that presumed meaning is directly 
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contrary to the derivation and gralnmatical construction of 
those very ,vords. 'Ve are rather surprised that a Court 
,\.hose distinguished president has been InemLer of a lllinority 
as "'ell as of a nrajority Cabinet, and of \vhich the next 11l0St 
distinguished lllelnber belonged to the governlllent \vhich 
repealed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, should have assullleù 
this conclusion as one \rhich did not even require to be 
argued. The ans\ver to it is found in the plain incontestable 
facts of history. In 1GG2 the High Church party found itself 
in a present Inajority; but it also found itself confronted \vith 
a minority \vhich \"as po\yerful enough to have alnlost suc- 
ceeded bveuty-seven years later in carrying a reforul of the 
l>rayer nook \vhich \vonld have left that volunle in a far 
more lùtra-Protestant condition than that to \vhich 1552 had 
reduced it, and fronl \vhich, except in the nlatter of vesture, 
it had, down to 1662, very partially and at long intervals 
eUlergeù. Nay, this nlÎnority, though foiled in that particular 
l110venlent by the fi1'lllneSS of the section of higher Church- 
lllen \vho accepted the Revolution of 1688, reas'3erted its ruling 
influence \vithin the Church \vith a c01l1pleteness of \vhich our 
present agitations are the visible survival. The revisers 
accordingly did, in 1662, just \vhat might have been expected 
of stateslllelllike men \vho could cOlnprehend and value con- 
victions, \yithont being blind to the proportionate force of 
opposing po'" ers. They contented thcnlselves \vith Ì1nporting 
into the Prayer Book w'arrants and permissions for the 
changes \vhich they thought right, and they trusted to cir- 
cumstances for ripening theln into practical life. As ,ve have 
heard' acutely relnarked, there 'was no Public 'V orship Act in 
those days, and so the renlorseless ,vorking. of the la\v ,vas in 
the Bishops' o,vn hands. The imputation of double dealinO' 
o 
heaped on thelll because they dispensed with strict la\v in 
fayour not only of the difficult tÜnes in which they lived; 
lnlt uf the short purses both of parson and parish, IS not a 
II 
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little hard. So far, and so far only, lllay \ve conceùe that 
there is any force in the contention very eagerly urged ùy 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, that the change in the 
form of the rubric from the" n1Ïnister shall use" to "shall be 
in use in the Church of England" implied sonle backing out. 
If it had luuch meaning, that meaning \vas, \ve believe, not 
that the Ed \vardian vesture was not to be legal as before, 
here, there, and every\vhere, but that, in transferring the 
direct responsibility from the individual \vearers to the Church 
at large, that Church" in equity" nlÏght hold in check the 
stringency of Church comnlon-Iaw. It \vas just what lllen 
at once statesmenlike and moderate ,vould do after standing 
to their principles in their ans\ver to the Puritans, that they 
thought it " fit that the rubric should continue as it is," \vhile 
they still were unwilling to apply those principles harshly. 
As it happened, the circunlstances on \vhich the Bishops 
relied for a gradual heightening of ritual, broke do\vn, from 
causes \vhich they could not foresee, at the very point \vhich 
,vas the key of the Church's position. The lllaterial sJ'1ubol 
and safeguard of distinct Churchman ship as contrasted with 
Puritanisnl then \vas the chiefs hip in the State of an anointed 
ICing and not a covenanted Protector. Both sides had been 
alike in nlaking the headship of the British Common\vealth 
the test of national religion. But kingship, \vith \vhich ,vas 
tied up the higher type of Churchmanship, broke do\vn in 
the vices and follies of its representatives. 
he godlessness 
of Charles, the superstition of James, the tYTanny and 
lulJficity of both, and the religion of "the deliverer" \vere all 
equally disastrous to a High Church ref Of In synchronising 
,vith a royal restoration. 
In this condition of nlatters, which is not one of inference 
after gruùbing among llluSty papers, but the plain teachings 
of the conlmone
t histories, the test of personal and infornlal 
intention to \vhich the judges after all Teduce the llleanlug 
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of the Ornalncnts nubric of 1GG2 ,vill be satisfied by a far 
1Horc contracted body of evidence than that \vhich they 
delUalld. It ought to be sufficient to sho\v proof of any 
vestiary usage in any cathedral or other church \vhich can 
be 1110st naturally c"{plained on the belief that the Convoca- 
tion and Parliament of 1662 intended the "ords \vhich they 
enacted to 1nean \vhat they said, at a moment "Then saying 
one thing and meaning another must, as they ,veIl kne,v, be 
that ,vhich politicians tell us is ,vorse than a crÌ1ne. 
nut here ,ve }nay be allo\yed for a short time to interrupt 
our historical exalnination, and, \vithout any disrespect to 
Lord Cairns, to put his interpretation of the Ornaments 
TIubric to an even more direct test. \Ve ,vill suppose that 
it \vas in 1877 and not in 1662 that Parlianlcnt, in concert 
'with Convocation, ,vas engaged in passing an Act of Uni- 
forn1Ìty cnlbracing a Prayer Book, of which one of the pro- 
visions \,as intended to enact that, in contrast to bishops and 
cathedral dignitaries, the parish clergy generally should ,veal' 
surplices and surplices only" at all times of their ministra- 
tions "-nothing more and nothing less. ',\T ould it be easily 
credible that the Convocations uncleI' Archbishops Tait and 
Tholllson, acting \vith the Parlianlent of 1877, though intend- 
ing to give statutory force to this arrangenlent, and having 
the \vho]e dictionary froln ,vhich to choose their ,vords, should 
not have been able to find any nlore clear or precise expres- 
sion than" such ornalnents of the n1Ínister as \yere in use in 
the Church of England, by the authority of Parlianlent: in 
the second year of the reign of ICing Ed \yard the Sixth ? " - 
the faët being that that authority of the second year of Ed\vard 
\TI. enacted not only surplices, but also'vestIllents, copes, albes, 
and tunacles. Again, supposing any abnormal eccß..ntricity 
of intellect had suggested this fornl of ,yords to the draftsman 
\VhOln the Convocations in w11Ìch our A.rchbishops are leaders 
clnployed (the draftsnlan, for instance, of the Public. 'V orship 
Q 2 
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Act), is it conceival>le that Lord Cairns w'ould have let 
the Bill pass through the House of Lords ,vithout calling 
its attention to the extraordinary inaptness of the provision 
to make its own intentions intelligible 1 If it is past belief 
that Lord Cairns's acuteness should have been found so 
,vanting, ,vhy are ,ve asked to suppose that Lord Clarendon 
connived at so purposeless a violence being done to the 
English language? "Then Parlianlent ,vanted to say surplice, 
surplice ,vas both easy and short to say; "the authority of 
Parlialnent in the second year of Ed,vard the .Sixth," is 
neither easy nor short--and less so ,vhen it does not even 
happen to be accurate-as a synonym for surplice and sur- 
plice only. It is no reflection upon Lord Cairns, and Drs. 
Tait and Thomson, to say that Lord Clarendon, Sheldon 
and Cosin kne,v the English language as ,veIl as they can claÎln 
to do; ,vhile if there is any difference bet,veen the drafting 
of the seventeenth and the nineteenth century, it consists in 
the nineteenth century often accel)ting phraseology ,vhich the 
earlier one ,vould have deemed dangerously loose and allusive. 
Against this plain consideration dra,vn from the literal 
meaning of ,vell- kno,vn ,vords, the Judicial COll1mittee offers 
to us only inferences-it is very fond of inferences-from the 
supposed inconsistency ,vhich it finds in the conduct of the 
revisers of 1662 commanding as legislators the vesture of 1549 
and as administrators the surplice only. See, it exclaims, fifteen 
Bishops and an Archbishop bet,veen 1662 and IG89 go on 
enquiring from their parish clergy about the use of the sur. 
]!lice, and not a word to be found about any other vesture. 
This line of argument only sho,vs the curious inability of the 
judges to grasp the Church of England as an organic ,vhole; 
it is ill their eyes a large bundle of parish cures, and in SOllie 
other pigeon-hole a small separate bundle of cathedral anù 
collegiate churches. Parish services loom before their eyes in 
such disproportionate, if not exclusive, bigness, that they do 
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not easily conceive of rubrics as intended to do luuch more 
than regulate these rites. Accordingly in epitonlising the 
Atlvertisenlents, they unconsciously marshal the parish dress 
first
 and do not, like the Advertisements, range it as the 
secondary provision. A fuller, more ripe kno'wledge ,vouhl 
have Inade them appreciate cathedrals as mother and Inodel 
churches of the respective dioceses, ,vith collegiate churches 
ra.nging as their honorary equivalents. They would also 
have coulprehencled that, if these were such in theory no"r, 
they ,vere-in contrast ,vith present days-even more so in 
1662, before cathedral establishments had been cut do,vn, 
and parish churches had by private munificence caught them 
up. The parish churches of Charles IT.
s time w'ere fe\v, 
poorly appointed, and scantily manned conlpared \yith those 
of 1877, ,vhile the cathedrals had not been reduced to their 
regulation four or six residentiaries. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol is ecclesiologist enough to see this ,veak point, 
and he very ingeniously tries to get round it by that sugges- 
tion ,vhich, in professing to be the expansion of the judgment, 
is really apart from, if not contradictory to it; that the Orna- 
nlents Rubric is to be used distributively-copes for dignitaries, 
surplices for parsons. We shall sho,v further on that this 
suggestion, the cleverness of ,vhich ,ve admit, rests upon a 
superficial reading of the Adv.ertisements, and that the Bishop, 
to make it good, lllust sho\v that, ,,'"hile they order the cope 
to the dignitary, they forbid it to the parson. In their legi- 
timate relation to the ,vhole ecclesiastical organization, all 
rubrics (unless the contrary can be directly or inferentially 
sho,vn) impartially and sinnlltaneously regulate the conduct 
of ,vorship every\vhere, ,vith the presunlption that it ,vill 
be best observed in those mother and model churches. If 
\ve l'ealise these facts
 it becomes a matter, not of inference 
(like so llluch of the judgnlent), but of doclunentary demon- 
stration, that the revisers of 1662, ,,,hen they re-enactc(} 
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the ministers' ornaments of the second of Ed w'ard VI., not 
only intentionally re-enacted them in the literal sense, but 
,vere to a certain extent practically successful in reviving 
them and "retaining" them "in use." For proof of their 
personal intentions ,ve need go no further than the anecdote 
,vhich the judges quote with the contrary intention. Baxter, 
so they remind us, reports that the Puritans at the Savoy 
Conference" excepted against that part of the rubric which, 
speaking of the Sacraments to be used in the Church, left 
room to bring back the cope, albe, and other vestments." 
This exception, it ,vill be observed, only nalnes the never 
disused cope, and the albe, ,,,hich others besides Puritans 
may be forgiven for not clearly distinguishing from tl1e sur- 
plice. It ,vas, ,ve believe, not a theoretical fear. They kne,v 
that before the Conlmon,vealth copes, and the dresses ,vhich 
might be called either albes or surplices, had been employed, 
and they dreaded their return. If the Bishops had intended 
,vhat the Judicial ComnlÏttee suppose them to have done, 
their easiest, shortest, most straightfor,vard, and at the same 
time most politic, answer ,vould have been, " You are mistaken; 
,ve are only thinking of legalising the surplice except in those 
exceptional cases \vhich the Advertisements particularise." 
Instead of this they reply, " We think it fit that the Rubrick 
continue as it is." This answer ,vas honest and intelligible 
in the lllouth of men ,vho desired at all events to retain the 
possibility of resun1Ïng the Ed,vardian vesture, but in that of 
negotiators ,vho had secretly abandoned such an intention 
it ,vould have been not only evasive and hardly honest, but 
to the highest extent impolitic anrl irritating. This anecdote 
disposes of the Bishop of Carlisle's funny parallel fronl the 
old undergraduate joke of the nlan ,vho defended his bell- 
pulling by a reference to the direction, "Please to ring this 
bell." For the parallel to be perfect, the house nlust have 
Leen in disrepair for SOllIe time and the notice defaced, and 
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'VhCll the O\VJlürs ,vere about to paint it up again, Lhe neigh- 
hours lllost likely to be annoyed by literal compliance \vith 
it lllUSt have pointed out the probable result, and been 
n1ct with the ans\ver, "\V e think it fit that the notice continue 
as it is." In the same connection ,ve cannot help thinking 
that the appearance in the actual Ornaments Rubric of the 
,vorùs "at all tÏ1nes of their lllinistrations," after ,vhat the 
judgrucnt ternlS "the Puritan objections" had been brought 
hOlne to the revisers, not only leaves those ,vords, as the 
judglnent itself o\vns, "not incapable of being read distribu- 
tively," but really Ünpresses the distributive meaning upon 
theln. It is only fair to the Bishop of Gloucester and BristoÏ 
to point out that this "distributiveness," ,vhich the judges 
only name to repudiate, is not quite the "distributiveness'J 
,vhich he Ï1nagines to underlie their theory. The formör refers 
to the various functions of the same man-one.dress for one 
service, another for another-the latter to the various classes 
of churches in \vhich the same functions may be performed. 
As to the Ineasure of practical success ,vhich w'e claim for the 
intentions of the revisers, ,ve do not say that they aCCOlll- 
plished reviving the ,vhole list of dresses. The judglnent is no 
doubt right in pointing out that the chasuble and tunacle w'ere 
in abeyance, ,vhile ,ve are unable to grasp the vanishing point 
bet,veen albe and surplice. But the surplice, \vhich might l)e 
an albe, they succeeded, after a century's bitter fighting \vith 
the Puritans, in retaining every\vhere, though not ,vithout a 
parting scream of anger froln Prynne, and they kept hold of 
the cope also \yhere they could. Jurists ,,,,ho have" Advertise- 
Inents" on the brain nlay have a flifficnlty in conceiving of a 
cope used in a cathedral, except in virtue of the anlbiguous 
authority of that document. But they l11ay at least allo\v us 
to believe that this vesture could have been in U
\3 ill virtue 
of the un
llnbiguous authority of the first of Elizabeth and of 
the ..lct of IGß2. The use of the cope bet,vecn 1366 anù 
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1662 in places of ,vorship ,vhich were not legally" cathedral 
and collegiate churches" would be conclusive against the 
reasoning which will not look ùeyond the Advertisements. 
Accordingly as copes are found not only in the Royal Chapels 
of Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, who may be supposed to be 
above vulgar la,v, and in ,vhose honour they -"v ere also used 
at such ceremonies as weddings, christenings, &c., but also 
in the chapels of bishops' palaces (as of Andre\ves and Laud), 
and of colleges (as of Peterhouse, Carnbridge, and of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, given in that case by the Puritan Archbishop 
Williams), we claÏ1n to ha ve established our position. No 
man ,vho understands legal distinctions ,vould assert that å 
college chapel ,vas a collegiate church exce]!t by a very "Tide 
stretch of language. College chapels, have, indeed, besides 
a superficial resemblance of name, that external resemblance 
to collegiate 
hurches ,vhich consists in both being served by 
a body of clerks, and of being able to sustain services of more 
than usual dignity and frequency. So incidentally the use 
of copes in college chapels may be a key to the policy of 
the Advertisements as intended to be a practical compromise 
providing for the con1pulsory retention of copes ,vhere men to 
\vear and mone:y to buy nlade them possible, ,vhile in parish 
churches, \vhere the dress ,vas at the charge of the parish, the 
compulsion was relaxed. But to return from a digression. 
The fact that the Bishops after the Restoration only pressed 
the surplice upon the parishes just recovering from Puritan 
havoc, proved not that they ,vere uhen unable at all to enforce 
the rubric of 1540 on thenl, but that they \vere unable to 
enforce nlore than a part of it; for the surplice, equally \vith 
the" vestment" or the" tunacle," llO'V exists as a vesture of our 
Reformed Church in virtue of that very rubric; and the sur- 
plice, as the lllOst comlllonly seen of all the 1549 dresses, ,vas 
the one against ,vhich the artillery .of J>uritan animosity ,vas 
most pertinaciously (lirectecl froIll the days of :Ed\vard VI. to 
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those uf Charles I. Fan1Ìliar anù acceptable as the surplice is 
to the nineteenth century, ,ve forget that it ,vas the badge of 
strife in the sixteenth and seventeenth. If the revisers had 
sho,vn a similar abstinence and a seeming similar preference 
for the surplice only in the cathedral and collegiate churches, 
there lnight have heen plausible ground for the inference in 
,vhich the Judicial Conlmittee indulges. But, unfortunately 
for that theory, ,ve find that Cosin, the leading spirit of those 
revisers, so effectually "retained" the copes "in use" in 
Durhanl Cathe
lral, that nearly half the eighteenth century had 
elapsed before they ,vere disused. 'Ve read, too, of a cope 
given to N or,vich at the date of the Restoration. vVhat of 
"\Vestlninster and St. Paul's? At 'Vestminster the Restora- 
tion ,vas signalised by the acquisition of SOlne very rich 
copes, ,vhich are still" retained" there, and ,vhich we our- 
selves sa,v " in use" at the Queen's Coronation. St. Paul's, 
on the other hand, fell out of the running by being burnt 
do\vn, and not restored to ,vorship till the reign of Queen 
Anne. Had Charles II. cared for religion; had St. Paul's 
not been burned do,vn; had J anles II. not turned Papist; 
had "\\TiHianl not been a Presbyterian; had the obstinate 
loyalty of the Scottish Bishops not disestablished Prelacy 
in that l xtrt of the island, and thus altered the reliO'ious 
b 
centre of balance throughout the island; had Queen Anne's 
son lived, \vho can prophesy ,vhat lnight have been the lnore 
Ï1nmediate history of the rubric of 1662? 
"\Ve ,vish the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol had touched 
upon 
n omission in the judglnent in its revie,v of the Orna- 
IHellts llubric, ,vhich is renlarkablc frolll being intentional: 
lC they do not propose to express any opinion upon the 
vestures proper to be ,vorn by bishops, as to ,vhich separate 
considerations may arise." 'Ve venture, with all respect and 
very briefly, to consider ,vhat that opinion lnust be, if it 
is to be consistent ,vith the expressed conclusions of the 
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Judicial COl1llnittee. The directions of the Advcrtiselnellts 
, 
so far as they affect general ministerial vesture, are contained 
in this passage, which ,ve ,vill again recite :- 
"Item, that every minister saying any public prayers, or TI1inistering 
the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the parish." 
The Advertisements, ,ve see, are silent as to any definite 
reference to the episcopal dress, while the penal provisions 
of the Act of Elizabeth dealing with inlprisolllnent, fine, and 
depri vation, apply to all the clergy alike. They instruct every 
" nlinister" to ,veal' a surplice, and, if this order stopped 
there, it might be reasonably argued that they intended to 
IÏ1nit the bishop out of his cathedral to this neat and sÍlnple 
attire; but they unluckily add" to be provîded at the charge 
of the parish," and as no bishop has a parish to provide hiIn, 
he ,vould be reduced, ,rhen he confirmed and so on, either to 
strip the parson of his only official dress, or to stand stripped 
himself. Unless, therefore, ,ve accept the conclusion that 
priests and deacons have a distinctive dress, but bishops none 
at all, ,ve are in the last resort referred by the concl usions 
of the judgment itself to the provisions of the rubrics of 
1549, ,vhich are as follo,vs:-:- 
"And whensoever the bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in 
the church, or execute any other public ministration, he shall have upon 
him, besides his rochette, a surplice or albe, and a cope or vestment, and 
also his pastoral staff in his hand, or else borne or holden by his chaplain." 
But it is a matter of nòtoriety that now and for a long 
time past the bishops have uniforlnly discarded this vesture 
in favour of a totally un rubrical one, cOlnposed of the rochet 
and of an upper and secular dress called a "chimere." The 
conclusion is therefore irresistible that the Judicial COlnlnittee 
intends by a silence ,vhich, as we kno\v by its construction 
of the Ornaments Rubric itself, is in its eyes of more force 
than any, the most precise, statenlent, to aver that the entire 
Episcopate, including its o,vn archiepiscopal and episcopal 
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assessors, is lial,le to the penalties of Elizabeth frolll its per- 
tinacious anù universal disregard of the" authority of Parlia- 
III Cll t " in the Inatter of its vesture. The partial reslunption 
of late years by the Bishops of the pastoral staff sho,vs that 
their own concl Hsions are gravitating in. the same direction. 
The only other alternative which is possible is to reduce the 
bishops outside their cathedrals to a simple surplice. 
But 've have not yet finished ,vith this chapter of the 
judgment. Let us no,v provisionally assunle the conclusions 
of the Riclsdale JudgInent, and preSUlne that the Advertise- 
ments govern both the Canons and the Ornaments Rubric, in 
contradiction (as ,ve shall show) to the Purchas Judgluent, 
,vhich makes the Canons govern the Advertiselnents. 'Ve 
shall then find that the critics on the one side or on the other 
,vho have jumped to the conclusion that the late judgnlent 
in compelling the use of a distinctive Eucharistic dress in 
cathedral and collegiate churches, forbids it in parish churches, 
have yet to nlake good their assumption, on which alike 
rest the supposed antagonisln of rubric and Advertisenlents 
and the Dishop's "distributive" theory. The 'lneaning of the 
Ad
'crtiscHbCnts tlw1r
sclves l
as yet to be ascertained. That the 
Judicial COlnn1ittee should have gone perfunctorily over 
this ground is not to be ,vondered at, but ,ve lnight have 
e
pected more l)recision froln the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The one merit ,,"'e claim beforehand for ,vhat ,ye 
shall urge is that it is an eirenicon in reducing the variation 
bet"Tcen the literally taken Ornaments Rubric and the Adver- 
tise
ents to a cOlnparatively narro,v span. In different 
,vords, the Advertisements may after all be not any" other 
order," but the business-like ,yay of\vorking the" old order ;" 
,,,,hile the revisers of 1662, moderate Ritualists, and Lords of 
the Council in 1877 really reach the sanle practical point by 
varying lincs of theory. So far is the Judicial COlnmittee 
· from having analysec1 thc Advertiselllents, that it does not 
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seem to bave noticed the difference between their literal 
meaning and the Ineaning forced upon them by the Purchas 
judges, by that exclusive regarding of the Canons indulged in 
by the latter and of the Canons as read by themselves. The 
t\VO judgments are, in fact, so ,vide apart in their interpreta- 
tions of the vestiary clauses of the Advertiselnents, that a 
cathedral dignitary-\vho ,vas striving with his \vhole heart 
to carry out the Purchas conclusions-must find that he "ras 
a continuous la\v-breaker alternately in the opinion of the 
l{idsdale and of the Purchas judges, for 360 out of the 365 
days of the year, and that even on the five days on \vhich 
he can simultaneously obey both judgments he does so for 
perfectly different reasons. By the Purchas Judgment the 
.Dean of Canterbury, if he celebrated at his cathedral on 
the first Sunday after Trinity in his cope, bruke the hnv 
represented by the Canons ; while, if he confined himself to 
his surplice, he kept it. By the Ridsdale Judgment, in con- 
fining himself on that day to his surplice, he broke the law 
represented by the Advertisements; but if he assumed the 
cope, he kept it; \vhile in either case, as the Ridsdale judges 
truly observe, "it Inight be a penal charge against" him to 
perfornl the precise action \vhich the other judgment \varned 
him he must do if he meant to keep clear of fine and im- 
prisonment-those gentle persuasives \vhich the Act of 
Eliza beth keeps in store for la \v - breakers like hhnself. The 
passages fronl the t\VO judgments \vhich combine to produce 
this unpleasant dilemma are these. The Judicial COlllmittee 
in Hebbert v. Purchas 


"Are of opinion that, as the Canons of 1603-4, which in one part 
seemed to revive the vestments, and in another to order the surplice for all 
ministrations, ought to be construed together, so the Act of Uniformity is 
to be construed with the two Canons on this subject, which it did not 
repeal, and that the result is that the cope is to be worn in ministering the 
lIoly Communion on high feast da,ys in cathedrals and collegiate churchc8, 
and the sltrplice in ail other '1nin istra.tiuns. .. 
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"Their torc.1l:;hips attach great weight to the abundant evidence which 
now exists that, from the days of Elizabeth to about 1840, the practice is 
uniformly in accordance with this view; and is il"fcconcileable with either 
of the other views." 


" A 7dgh feast day" -the word in the Canon really being 
"p1
iacipal feast day" -there can oe no douLt means one of 
the days for ,vhich there is a special preface in the Comnlunion 
Service. It is ,veIl knO""ll that in this linlitation the Purchas 
J uùicial COlllluitteen1Ïsread the t,venty-fourth Canon fronl their 
exclusive stuùy of the English edition of that document, and 
that the most casual reference to the co-ordinate Latin original 
,vonid ha ve sho,vn thern that the mention, in the English 
fOrIn, of " principal feast days" (for this, as ,ve have said, and 
not " 7d!Jh feast days," is the phrase really used), had relation 
not to the dress ,vorn, but to the person who was to wear it 
,vhen celebrating at such times, as ,veIl as that" solennis " is a 
larger ,vord than" principal," so that, even taking their vie,v 
of the context, Latin Canons and English Advertise111ellts 
111ight oe 11lade to correspond. The portion of the Canoll 
Ï1npurtant for the present question runs:- 


"XXIV. Cænæ in Festis solennibus administratio in Ecclesiis Cathe- 
dralibus indicta, et Cænam administrantibus Caparum usus injunctus. 
"Per Cathedrales orones et Collegiatas Ecclesias sacram Cænam in 
Festis sollellnibus administrari volumus nonnunq uam per EpiscoPU111 
(siquidem præsens extiterit), nonnunquam verò per Decanum, quandoque 
etiam per Canonicum vel Præbendarium (Ministrum ibidenl maxime 
eminentem) eundemque decente Capa amictum, ac adjutum ab Evangelii 
ct Epistolæ Lectoribus (juxta Admonitiones in septimo Elizabethæ promul- 
gatas), idque iis horis, et cum illa prorsus limitatione, quæ in Libro 
publicæ Liturgiæ præfiniuntur." 


Put briefly \vhat the Latin Canon enacts is that on 
"solelnn" feasts, the principal ecclesiastic present in a 
cathedral shall oe the celebrant, and that ,vhen he is the 
celebrant, he shall ,vear the ackllo,vledged dress of dignity. 
It is in short aÏ1ned at laL;Y dignitaries and not at hal'lnless 
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copes, \vhile the reference to the Advertisements implies a 
limited application of a wider existing rule. 
But \ve have to do neither \vith \vhat canons or rubrics 
say, but \vith \vhat Judicial Committees make them say. The 
Purchas Judgment equally subordinates antecedent rubrics 
and Advertisements, and the subsequent rubrics of the last 
settlement, to the Canons, while the Ridsdale judges set up, 
not the Canons, but the Advertiselnents, of \vhich they make . 
the Canons only the reflex; and enact in flagrant contrast to 
the restricted permission of the Purchas judgment that "in 
the n1inistration of the Holy Comlnunion in cathedral and 
,collegiate churches, \vithout distinction of "principal feast- 
days," Sunday, or ,veek-day, "the principal minister shall 
,veal' a cope, \vith Gospeller and Epistoller agreeably." 
It is clear that, in face of these discordant conclusions, 
council-made law has not yet given its definite place to the 
cope. The conclusions as to the dress of :1\11'. Purchas and of 
1\ír. llidsdale, so differently reached, are negative and acci- 
dentally identical, and both pass by the cope. They are that, 
as to the dress of Mr. Ridsdale, and therefore presumably of 
other parish priests, under the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, the 
"decision of the learned judge of the Arches COlu't as to the 
vestments \yorn by the appellant, follo\ving that of the Com- 
mittee in Hebbert v. Purchas, is correct, and ought to be 
affirmed; " the decision so reaffiru1ed being that " Mr. Purchas 
has offended against the laws ecclesiastical in ,vearing the 
chasuble, alb, and tunicle," without one ,vord about the cope 
being ad ventured. 
The upshot is that IVlr. Rirlsdale under the Ornalnents 
Rubric may not wear vestment, albe, or tunacle. He must 
ho,vever ,veal' something, and that something he is told to 
find in the Advertisements. He finds there a surplice-all 
are aareed so far. But does he also find a cope? He can, 
o 
as ,YO have seen, get no help froln the rJudicial COllnnittee 
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t(Hvards ans".ering this question, so long as that COlnJnittee 
is not even [to'reed 'w'hether the dean of bis o\vn cathedral 
o 
ought to go to prison under the first of Elizabeth for "Wearing 
or for not ".earillg his cope on any of the 365 days of the 
year \vhich happens not to 1e Christmas Day, Easter Day, 
Ascension Day, 'Vhitsun Day, or. Trinity Sunday. 
. The ,A,dvertisenlents nlust speak for themselves. They are 
îor the present purpose the cOlnplement of the 25th section 
of Elizabeth's Act of Unifonnity, \vhich itself refers back to 
the directions of the Prayer Book of 1549. 
'Ye have already recited the one Ï1nportant Advertiselnent, 
and on it \ye have only now to observe that so far as it affects 
the dress of the celebrant in cathedral and collegiate churches, 
it speaks plainly enough. It suspends inferentially the 
exceptional direction of 1549 as to the vesture on Litany 
days, and it limits in terms the choice of vestment or cope as 
the upper and of albe or surplice as the lo\ver vesture to the 
second-nalned dresses. It beconles less clear when it directs 
the Epistoler and Gospeller to be attired "a.greeably." The 
1l10st obvious meaning of this ,vord ,vould be that they ,yere 
to continue the rubrical use of tunacles. There is, ho\vever, 
no evidence \vhich has come under our eye of the use of 
tUllacles bet\veen 1566 and 1662, ,vhile instances abound of 
the Epistoler and Gospeller ,vearing copes in correspondence 
,vith the celebrant similarly attired. Either, therefore, the 
cope ".as accepted as the ro,:!gh and ready substitute for the 
tunacle, or "agreeably" ,vas taken to mean ,,,,hat we no,v 
call "sÏ1nilarly." Parenthetically ,ve incline to the fonner 
solution, as not involving direct oppnsition. But w'hen 'we come 
to churches not cathedral or collegiate ,ye observe a remark- 
a1)le lÜllitation Í1nported into the direction :-" Every Ininister 
saying any public prayers, or nÜnistering the SacraJnents or 
other rites of the Church, shall ,,-'-ear a cOlnely surplice \vith 
s1eeves, to be p1'ovidrd at the chcl1:qc of th(' j7a1'ish." 
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The ,vords "to be p1'Qznded at the cl/;arge of the pa1
ish" 
(,vhich the Bishop of Gloucester does not even seenl to have 
observed) are, ,ve believe, much more than a parenthesis. 
The Advertisements ,vere no proclamation of principles, but 
rules of practical conduct-a modus vivendi, we contend, and 
not a new vestiary la,v-and in the question of vesture they 
had both to playoff two most hostile parties, Righ Church- 
men and Puritans (to the latter of ,vhom they.w'ere, as history 
tells us, exceedingly distasteful, alike from their recognition 
of cope and of surplice, and so ,ve believe as specially aÏ1ned 
at them), and also to deal with t\VO very differently situated 
classes of churches. One of these ,vas, comparatively speak- 
ing, ,vealthy, and it existed on the incon1es of its own estates. 
The other ,ras absolutely ruined and bankrupt, and had to 
depend on the precarious resources of rates, ,vith difficulty 
collected from parishioners ,vho ,vere partly pauperised and 
partly disaffected. Accordingly the Advertisement, ,vith a 
,yorldly ,visdom to ,vhich any preference for a Eucharistic 
dress ought not to blind us, regulated the t\yO classes differ- 
ently. The rich class was ordered to use the rich dress, and 
left to pay for it as it might; the poor class ,vas, so far as 
compulsion ,vent, let off ,vith the cheap dress, \vhile the 
condition" to be provided at the charge of the parish," though 
in fornl mandatory, was in effect a Ineasure of indulgence, as 
it exonerated the parish fron1 having to buy any lllore costly 
vesture than the surplice ,vhich the Puritan ""as expected to 
endure in consideration of the relief accorded. The dean 
must ,veal' the cope and pay for it someho\v. The parson 
must wear the surplice, and the parish in finding that simple 
attire ,vas relieved from having to provide vestInent, cope, 
or tunacle. But supposing the parson hinlself or his friends 
found a cope, ,ras he to be precluded from using it? X 0 
trace of an ans\ver to the question can be found in the judg- 
Inents ,yhich for distinctiye reasons forLid 1\11'. rurchas and 
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1\11'. TIic1sc1alc assun1Ïng chasuble, albe, or tunacle; so ,ve are 
driven back upon the Advertisenlents theulselves. 11ere ,ve 
find, not that the minister is only to ,veal' a surplice, but that 
he is to ,veal' a surplice, and that the pa1
ish is to pay f01
 it. A 
surplice lnay be held to exclude an albe (though there is but a 
slight difference of nlake bebveen thenl), and by iInplication 
this luight also rule out the chasuble; but as a surplice l1lUst 
l,e ,vorn under a cope, there is here 110 direct exclusion of this 
species of attire. The nlinister in 1366 ,vore or forbore to 
,veal' his cOlnpulsory dress in ever-present danger of "a penal 
charge." Thß Advertisenlent in being indulgent to the rate- 
payers' pockets reduced the use of any further dress by the 
incUlnbent to a pernlission. But in the silence of any further 
}'ules, and within these lÜnits, and of the indirect exclusion of 
the" vestulent," ,ye cannot see that there is anything to forbid 
the l)arish Ininister fronl "Tearing a dress "\yhìch ,vas in the 
Church, " by the authority of Parlianlent, in the second year of 
Elhvard 'TI.," provided the parish ,vere not nlade chargeable 
for it. It ,,?ould certainly be strange if that ,vhich ,vcrs penany 
COlllpulsory on the collegiate church ,yere penally forhidden 
in the parish church. 
At all events, neither the Judicial COlnn1Ïttee nor the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has helped to clear up 
the alubiguity, and the question of the pennissibility for 
parish churches "\vithin the lines of the .L\.dvertiselnents, of 
that distinctive Eucharistic dress ,vhich is penally cOlnpulsory 
for cathedral and collegiate churches is still res intcgra. "\Ve 
are prepared to hear in SOlne quarters the exclalnation, " The 
cope is not w.orth getting! " and ,ve are prepared to ans,\\rer 
t.he allegation. There is no doubt a sentÏ1nent of traditionary 
connexion ,,-ith the old English Church, and of present unifi... 
cation in things indifferent ,vith other Chùrches, about the 
chasuble, ,vhich rightly elicits a strong predilection for it. 
'Ye du not fear uluseh.es o,vning to this feeling. But this is . 
R 


, 
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an occasion \vhen feelings are not ::;afe guides. A distillctivë 
Eucharistic dress involves a principle; the form of that ùrcss 
only involves detail. The chasuble has not been at all times 
of the same n1ake, Inaterial, or colours. Its pedigree-ho,v 
far classical and secular, and how far Judaic and sacerdotal 
-is keenly controverted. The cþaLvóÀ(,ovof the Greek Church 
is not idcntically a chasuLle, but possesses cope-like affinities, 
and the Arlnenian Church \vears a vestn1cllt ,vhich far more 
reselnbles the cope than it does any other Western vestInel1t. 
To come nearer hOlne, the fact that in the latest days of the 
p1'e- Refonnational Church the Eucharistic use of the cope 
had taken root in England has neyer, that \ye are a\vare of, 
I)een contradicted. 'Vhile it is accordingly intelligible and 
reasonaùle to prefer the chasuble, on the other band to scurn 
the cope as if its distinctive use at the Holy COlnlnunion were 
sOlnething to Le ashanled of, it is to authenticate the Church 
Associationists' nlost savage sneers at our superstitious love 
for the "sacrificial" garn1ents-a phrase \vhich ,ve beg to 
l'emind the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has been far 
oftener and n101'e pertinaciously brought up by hiln than 
recognised by those 'v l1on1 he criticises-as if there \vas 
sonlcthing sacrificial in a dress 'which fell do,vn before and 
behind, and sOlnething non-
' sacrificial" in one \vhich ,vas 
open in front. Besides, it \vas in and by the cope that 
Andre\ves and Cosin sho\ved forth the dignity of the U n- 
lJloudy Sacrifice, and \ve lnay well afford to be sufficiently 
"Old Catholic," while not violently 'wrenching the English 
Church fro In any line of innocent Western usage, to accept 
and to develop the differences which circulnstances, not our- 
selves, have produceçl. It is an incident.al recolnn1endation 
of this J}ulicy that the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol con- 
structs it as \vhat might have once been the course of events, 
though he 1l0\V pronounces it "hupeless." This dictnn1 is, 
of course, the Bishup's o\yn upinion; but in saying this he 
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in effect cOlnmits hinlself to the propriety of the course in 
itself, and leaves to us the right of clainllug his help in future 
if eycnts should lllake it hopeful. 'Ve can, on our side, say 
that \"e should have no objection to his" distributive " theory, 
,,'hen the area over ,vhich it worked ,vas lin1Ïtecl to " surplice 
necessary every".hcre, cope necessary in cathedral and colle- 
giate, pcrn1Íssive in parish churches." 
l1.ssuming, then, that the principle of the distinctive 
Eucharistic dress Dlay no\v be vindicated by \\Tay of the cope, 
the course of procedure \yill have to be settled. There are 
t\\TO thing
 desirable: to enforce that compliance \\rith the 
lliùsùale J uùgnlent, \\Thich is also a conlpliance ln
o tanto \"ith 
the OrnanIcllts Rubric, upon the cathedral and collegiate 
clergy (not to enter into the vexea Inatter of episcopal attire), 
ana to establish the pern1Íssion of the cope for the parochial 
clergy. 'Ve have no doubt that it \yill be \yise for the 
present to confine our exertions to 11laking good the first 
desiùeratunl. 'Yhen every cathedral and collegiate priest, 
froln the Dean of "r estnlÏl
ster or Canterbury to the Brother 
of St. I
atherine's anù the Prebendary of Endellion, \years 
his cope, as the Lord Chancellor \"ears his go\yn and \yig, the 
clay ,vill not be far off \yhen the absurdity of restraining the 
Vicar of Doncaster, of Leeds and of St. Peter's, Eaton Square- 
virtually collegiate churches-to a conlely surplice with 
sleeves, if the congregations desire something nlore stately 
, 
".ill be apparent to national conunon sense. Had there been 
such parish churches in 1566 or in 1662, \ye feel sure that 
their claÏ1n to the perll1issive use of the cope \yould not have 
beon forgotten. The delnalld ,vould havp l)een there, and so the 
supply \yonld have follo\yed; as it "ras, Cosin and his friends 
only found the delnand in ll1insters like Durhalll and St. l)ete1"8 
in the 'Vest. Surpliced choirs in parish churches, for \vhich 
there is nothing like the sanle authority, have Inac1e their 
position good by a sÏ1nilar process of events; and ".e can 
}{ :2 
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hardly suppose that those dignitaries ,vho have called só 
loudly for, and haye so w'armly ,velcomed, the late judgnlent 
\vill be back\vard in obeying its plain mandates. Should there 
be alnong them any loiterers by the 'way, there is more than 
one Dlethod of bringing thenl to reason. The gentlest process 
i" that of the Public Worship Regulation Act, ,vhich has been 
rccClllmenùed on the allegation that, contrary to the older 
system, " violations of the la,v are not under this Act of a penal 
character." The cOlnplainants must be any three inhabitants 
of the diocese, and all that the Dean or Canon need in the first 
instance fear is that suspension for three months ,vbich ,ve 
are told is no penalty. But it nlight happen that zeal for the 
Advertisenlents refused to be content with such merciful 
proceedings, and eJected rather to proceed under Elizabeth's 
Act of Uniformity; and in this case the offender ,vould, 
for a first offence, on conviction, not by Lord Penzance 
but by a judge and jury, forfeit a year's profit of his 
benefice, and be imprisoned for six nlonths. "r e are loth 
to believe that Her 
Iajesty's advißers ,vonld be so stern 
as not to advise our gracious Sovereign to exercise her 
prerogative of Inercy, ,,
hen the Dean of Canterbury, or of 
WestIninster, or of Chester, was languishing in a dungeon 
because he had neglected to put on a cope.. But judge anù 
jury ,vonld be bound to act as if the full penalty of the la,v 
\vould be sure to be enforced, and, if so, \ve very nluch 
doubt \vhether they \vould be so eager, as the Judicial Conl- 
n1Îttee has sho\vn itself, to prove that the Advertiselnents 
had received Elizabeth's authorization. If they had not re- 
ceived it, the Ornanlents Rubric \vould revive proprio vi[J01
e, 
and as proceedings against the Dean would have been taken, 
,not under that rubric, but under the Advertisements, he \yould 
find himself a free nlan, and the Ornanlents Rubric ,vould 


* ['Vrittcn five years ago. 1882.] 
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ngain take its l)lace 
llnong docUlnents ,vhich'do not Dlean no 
'VhCll they say ycs. 
rlainly, then, and here ,ve part ,vith the vestiary para- 
graphs of the judgment, it has been spoken by the mouth of 
the Judicial Conlnlittee that a distinctive Eucharistic dress 
is not ouly both la\vflll and laudable in, but prescribed by, the 
Church of England. No less positive a conclusion is involved 
in the affirllUttion that it is éOlnpulsory in all cathedral 
and colleO'iate churches. The detail ,vllich stands over for 
oJ 
cousideration is, \vhether it is not also pernÜssive in o"ther 
churches. The establis1uuent of this proposition \vill require 
no concurrence of legislative authorities, no revision of existing 
fÙrIllularies, ,,,hile either side ,,-ill be able to derive COIn fort 
froIll an affirlnative conclusion. Those ,vho desire to' uphol<l 
the jl1l1gl11ent lllay regard every cope as ,yorn in virtue of 
the Adyertiselllcnts, ,,-hile those ,,-ho believe in the full and 
liyillg force of the Ornanlents TIuhric, cannot be preventer1 
froBl accepting the cope as the legacy of its enduring vitality. 
\Ye press these considerations o,ving to the urgency clainlec1 
by the advocates of ,vhat ,ve may call the external strategy 
of calling on both Convocation and Parliament to fralne S0111e 
ne\v vestiary directions containing a regulated pernlission of 
SOlne Eucharistic dress. Such action neeù not clash ,,-ith that 
,,-hic1] \"-e suggest. "T e should be agreeably surprised if the 
two Conyocations, in all their IIouses, agreeJ. on any such 
reCOlllll1endations. But an affifluative decision, even if it 
"ere only on the part of the Lo\ver. House of Canterbury 
, 
\vould bq of great n10ral value, ,vhile no Convocatiunal con- 
clusion ",'ould necessitate a prelnaturc appeal to Parlialnent 
for its concessioll. The events of 1874 sho\"ed that a Church 
lnajority does not ilnply a House of COllln1ons ,,-hich \vould 
look ,,,ith favour on legislation in ,,'hat it llught consider a 
l
itua1istic directiun, [and those of 1880 have reduced the 
casual success uf Chul'cilluen ill 187-1 to its real dÏ1ncllsiollS.] 
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Another portion of the judgll1ent has been so pertinaciously 
misrepresented that, ,vith the utmost desire to be charitable, 
,ve are quite unable to think that the misstatement can be 
absolutely unintentional. Those ,vho only kno,v its contents 
by second-hand strictures and partisan jubilation believe that 
it forbids in our churches the sculptured effigy of our Blessed 
Lord upon the Cross. In truth, it patently does the contrary. 
It sanctions, with one limitation, this special representa- 
tion, as it 
lso does all other sacred representations, on the 
footing upon ,vhich the reformed Church of England has ever 
thought of upholding them, viz.) as representations of sacred 
things not likely to be perverted to idolatry. It is true that 
it removes l\fr. Ridsdale's crucifix; but it does so in language 
,vhich in effect permits other "imagines Crucifixi" existing 
not under identical conditions. We are not no,v consider- 
ing the value of the reasons for the removal of this particular 
crucifix. Weare content to show that, read by the light of 
Lord Penzance's subsequent judgment upon the Denbigh 
reredos, the loss of this crucifix at Folkestone saves the 
sculptured presentnlents of the Crucifixion throughout 
England. Weare the more glad to do tIlls because ,ve find 
that the Church Association, before the Denbigh decision, in 
speaking through its Address, avers that" the judgment as to 
the ,vafer-bread and the crucifix requires no cOlument, and 
'will be received by our friends ,yith unqualified satisfaction." 
The "allegations," partly in the ,vords of the judgment 
itself, and partly in a quotation from Lord Penzance, are:- 


" 1.'here remains to be considered the charge as to the crucifix. As to 
this the allegation is, that the appellant unlawfully set up and placed 
upon the top of the screen separating the chancel from the body or nave 
of the church a crucifix and twenty-four metal candlesticks, with candles 
which were lighted on either side of the crucifix. . . . The screen of course, 
from its position, directly faces the congregation, and the sculptured or 
moulded figure of our Lord is turned towards them. There is further a 
row of candles at tli::,tancc::, of nc<u'ly a fOOL allart all along the top of the 
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HCfeen, which is continued up the central and rising portion of it, thc last 
candles coming up close to the crucifix on either sidc, so that when the 
candles are lighted for the evcning service I shoulJ })fCSUme that the 
crucifix would stand in a full light." 
In addition, 1\11'. TIidsdale at one tilne had a procession 
during public service, involving a general kneeling; and til1 
the other representations ,yere taken down, this crucifix existed 
in connection ,vith the so-calleel " stations of the Cross and 
Passion." The crucifix ,vas forlnerly illegal, a'3 it had not 
been put up by faculty. This defect, ho'wever, but for other 
ohjections, 11light have been cured by a faculty :- 
"Their Lordships, however, are of opinion that, under the circum- 
stances of this case, the Ordinary ought not to grant a faculty for the 
crucifix." 


The judges give their reasons for this exceptional prohibi- 
tiun, partly in Lord Penzance's language, and partly in their 
o"
n. Lorù renzance's nlethod of reasoning is described to 
ùe:- 


"As to this casc, the learned Judge states this Tribunal, in justifying 
the creation of the Exeter reredos, adhered entirely and very distinctly to 
the position taken up in the previous case, and pronounced that erection 
lawful, though it included many sculptured images, on the express groU1.d 
, that it had been set up for the purpose of decoration anly,' declaring 
that it was' not in danger of being abused,' and that' it was not suggested 
that any superstitious reverence has been, or is likely to be, paid to any of 
the figures upon it.' " 


He deals accordingly ,,'ith the history of the tc Rood" in 
churches before the TIeforrnation, and of Elizabeth's supposed 
desire to retain it, and he goes on to say :- 
"But when the Court is dealing with a well-known sacred ol)ject-an 
oùject'enjoined and put up by authority in aU the churches of EnglalJd 
hefore the Refom1ation, in a puticular part of the church and for the 
Il;uticular purpose of 'adoration '-when the Court finds that the same 
ohject, both in the church and out of it, is still worshipped by those who 
.u.lhcre to the unreformed Homish faith, and when it i.;; told that, now, 
after a lapse of three hundred years, it is suddenly proposed to set up again 
this same ohject in the same part of tbe church as an architectural orna- 
ment only, it is hard not to disrru:st the nses to which it may comc to be 
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put, or escape the apprehension that what begins in ' decoration' may end 
in ' idolatry.'" 


The Judicial Comnlittee "concur" in these" oLservatÍons " 
and accept theln on these" grounds" of decision:- 
" They are prepared under the circumstances of this case, to affirm the 
decision directing the removal of the crucifix, while at the same time they 
desire to say that they think it important to maintain, as to representations 
of sacred persons and objects in a church, the liberty established in 
Phillpotts v. Boyd, subject to the power and duty of the Ordinary so to 
exercise his judicial discretion in granting or refusing faculties, as to guard 
against things likdy to be abused for purposes of superstition." 


It is evident that the judt,
s condenln 
fr. llidsdalß's cru- 
cifix because, taken \vith all its accidents, it does not appear 
to come \vithin the perluission of Phillpotts v. Boyd, as they 
read that decision; but that in saying this they go out of 
their \yay directly to legalise such SClùptures as fulfil the con- 
ditions of the forIner judgnlent. 1\lore precisely, it appcars 
that, besides its connection \vith candles, processions, and 
stations, \vhich raised so great a prejudice against it, this par- 
ticular" illulninatec1 crucifix" \vas Inainly condenlned by Lord 
Penzance, and then by the Judicial Committee, because it stood 
"in a particular part of the church," \vhich identified it \vith 
the \vell-kno\Vll "rood" of pre-Reforlnational days. In short, 
they decided, frolll nlotives of policy and fear of abuse, that a 
crucifix ought not to be placed on the top of a chancel screen, 
particularly if "jllunlin
ted" by a ro\v of candles on each 
side. The one thing ruled is that the chancel screen nlust not 
carry a crucifix, \vhile it has l J cen incontcstably estaLlished 
that, by the judgnlcllt in Liddell v. "r esterton, it is ht\vfnl to 
place a cross in that particular position. As for" represellta- 
tiOll
 of sacred persons and ol)jects in a church," the judgcs 
refer us to the Exeter l1eredos J udgnlent; and so \ve have 
gone there, and \ve find:- 
"rrhis recommendation, however, of the homilies cannot Le prc
::,cd 
further than as contaiuin 6 an approbatiun uf 'ùuctrincs,' therein cont....ined, 
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nntI even that of a qualified character, as being specially necessary for the 
times when the articles were framed and published. Now the homily 
a
ainst the Peril of lrlolatry (cnntained in seyeral parts) sets forth in 
glowing colours the vanity and fully of paying adoration or worslJip to 
images or paintings, but it recogni8cs the original intention of such ima 6 es 
or paintings to have been th(' better instructing of the ignorant, as set forth 
in the letter of Gregory to Serenus (cited by the ICa1ned Judge in the 
Court bel
w). The homily observes, 'You may withal note that, seeing 
there is no ground for worsbipping of images in Gregory's writing, but a 
plain condemnation tbereof, that such aH do worship images do unjustly 
allege Gregory for them.' The homily, however, proceeds to affirm that 
the worsbil-'pin
 of in1ages is a necessary consequence of th, ir being 
allowed to exist, and therefore concludes strongly fur their entire abolition, 
Ï1Tesp e ctive of actual abuse. Now, it is plain that the' doctrine' main- 
tained by the homily is that of the 1\venty-seeond Article, and condemns 
paying 'honour and reverence to images as being an act of Idolatry, and 
contrary to tbe Second Commandment.' In the judgment of its author 
the existence of any image, whether originally intended for instruction or 
not, is dangerous, as tending to idolatry. This cannot be called doctrine. 
It is an opinion as to the consequences which might at that time follow 
the use of representations of sacred objects, and probably the opinion 
might then be well founded; whilst it is, on the contrary, notorious that 
numerous sculptures and þictures representing the Saviour and Apostles 
and other holy men exist, and have existed for more than two centuries in 
and outside of our churches, to which no worship has beer.. paid. The old 
associations were broken off, and the old' monuments of superstition' had 
either been removed or become innocuous, be
ore the reign of Elizabeth 
was closed. . . . \Vhat, then, is the character of the seul pture on the 
reredos in the case before their LQrdshi ps ? For what purpose has it been 
set up? 'ro what end is it used? A nd is it in danger of being abuse1 ? 
It i8 a sculptured work in high relief, in which are three compartments. 
That in the centre represents the Ascension of our Lord, in which the 
figure of our ascending Lord i8 separated by a sort of border from the 
figures of the Apostles, who are gazing upward. The right compartment 
represents the Transfiguration; and the left the descent of the Holy 
Gho
t on the Day of Pentecost. The representations appear to be similar 
to those with which everyone i:-; familiar in regard to the sacred suhjecfs 
in question. All the figures are delineated as forming part of the connected 
representation of the hi
torical subject. It is not suggested that any 
superstitious reverence has been or is likely to be paid to any figures 
forming part of the reredos, and their Lordships are unable to discover 
anything which distinguishes this representation from the numerous 
bculpturetl and painted rcprc
cntatiom; of portions of the s3.cred hh;tory to 
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be found in n1any of onr cathedrals and parish churches; and which have 
been proved by long experience to be capable of remaining there without 
giving occasion to any idolatrous or superstitious practices. 'l'heir Lord- 
ships are of opinion that such a decorative work would be lawful in any 
other part of the church; and, if 80, they are not aware of any contraven- 
tion of the laws ecclesiastical, by reason of its erection in the particular 
l)lace which it now occupies." 


'Ve are very glad indeed that the Church Association- 
of course after due study of these passages-invites its friends 
to sho,v their" unqualified satisfaction" at this rene,ved pro- 
llouncenlent of the mind of our ecclesiastical appellate juris- 
diction on the question of sacred imagery. Their satisfaction 
must no, v be of that absolute character ,vhich even" unquali- 
fied" can hardly express, since Lord Penzance has further 
illustrated tho law by his decision upon the DOllbigh Reredos. 
Here, ho,vever, ,ve have reached the most painful question 
,vhich ,ve shall have to face during this inquiry. 
r e believe 
that, if only they act with prudence and ,vith courage, High 
Churcillnen Inay in the Ridsdale Judgment find their ,yay in 
the future for a peaceful recognition of solemn ritual far beyond 
the results, great and wonderful as they have been, of the last 
forty years' revival. But what of the ,vounded and prisoners 
by the ,vay? What advice shall we give to those clergYlnen 
,vho have adopted the vestnlents in the honest and loyal con- 
viction that so only could they conlply with the plain la,vof 
the Church, and who now find themselves exposed to sharp 
penalties if they persist in the use 1 If, under the con victiol1 
that the rubric both as the direction of the Church, and as the 
statute la,v of the land, is (although for the present under 
an eclipse) not only still in foro conscicntiæ imperatiye, but 
that it can still only mean ,vhat it says, and not ,,,,hat it does 
not say, they feel constrained to persist, and brave the con- 
sequences, the highest respect is due to such self-sacrifice. 
Nevertheless, in face not only of the peI'sonal suffering, but 
of the loss of opportunities of doing God's pastoral ,york, as 
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,yell as of strengthening adverse precedent, and of the risk of 
aggravating the national prejudice (so landaùle in itself as a 
popular characteristic) against presumed la\v-breakers, \vhich 
this course \\Tould entail, \ye are constrained to exhihit the 
reasons for and the advantages of another policy. If the re- 
nunciation under actual circumstances of the present use of 
the vestInents c01.Ùd be t"-rJ.sted into a personal recognition of 
the assertion that the Ornaments Rubric of 1662 used \yords 
to conceal thoughts, \ye should most strongly deprecate any 
such procedure. But no Court can pretend to rule mental 
convictions, though it nlay restrain overt actions. To disuse 
the vestments \vould be to abstain froIll doing something 
,yhich \ve may think right, but it \vould not be to agree to do 
sOlnething else \vhich ,ve Juay think wTong. This is the point 
\vhich has all along lnade a substantial difference bet\yeen 
cOlllpliance as to vestInents and as to the position. X 0 priest 
\vho believes that he ought to take the \yest side, can take 
the north end without a great \yrench of conscience; for he 
would not merely forbear from doing w'hat he thinks right, 
but \,ould go on to do what he thinks \Vl'ong; \vhile the 
priest ,vho celebrates in his choir dress limits himself to for- 
bearing from doing a portion of what he believes to be right. 
The former man, so far as his action is symbolical, does a 
positive act symbolising something different froln \yhat he 
believes to be the perfect teaching; the latter one fails in pre- 
senting that \\
hole body of instruction \vhich is conveyed by 
the distinctive attire. 'Vith this difference in n1Índ, \ve may 
contrast the result of either policy. Every successive act of 
suspension or of deprivation involves 3. fresh judgment of the 
Frovincial Court, and \vith it a tightening of the chain of 
precedent. On the other hand, every tÍlne a priest finds 
himself conscientiously able to accept under protest or by 
"dispensation" a nOll-user of his yestments, under condition8 
\vhich kcep hÍ111 clear of Lord Penzancc, ,,
ith()ut cOlnlnitting 
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hiIn to the Ridsdale J udgmellt, he baffles and be,,'ilders the 
tactics of the Puritan persecutors. He need never lnake his 
subn1ission to the personality of Lord Penzance. If he seeks 
and obtains from his ordinary a dispensation such as that 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury has just accorded to 1\fr. 
Ridsdale, he saves his o\vn ecclesiastical position, he practically 
exhibits the Church as a living body, and he aids in helping 
the Episcopate in extricating itself fronl that false position 
into 'which it unhappily drifted in 1874, that of acting rather 
as taslnnasters than as fathers of the flock. We have never 
shrunk frOln criticising the policy of the ....L\..rchbishop of 
Canterbury when "\ve have thought it mistaken, and \ve are, 
therefore, also glad in the present instance to be able to give 
him the credit so justly due for the \vitness of his action in 
the case of 1\fr. Ridsdale. But, supposing the clergyman 
unable to n1ake so desirable an arrangement, even under the 
system in \vhich Lord Penzance is an Ï1nportant agent, he is 
in the first instance brought face to face "\vith his diocesan, 
and he has then the opportunity, "\vithout being called up to 
express any opinion upon the Ridsdale Judgment, or upon 
the legitilnacy of Lord Penzance's Court, and "\vithout putting it 
into any ulan's po\yerto extort any such confession frOlll his lips, 
to rule himself in single and exclusive reference to the personal 
admonitions of his ghostly father, putting a"\vay from himself 
and attaching to his ordinary the absolute responsibility, in 
face of God, of the Church and of the State, of a voluntary 
compliance on his part \vhich carries "\vith itself no Í1nputation 
of intellectual agreen1ent. 
Providentially, the Public '\V orship Regulation ....L\..ct itself 
does, by a provision \vhich n1ay have been franled \vith 
different intentions, let in this proceeding, at the very point 
at \vhich a conscientious lnan "\vould other\vise feel the 
gravest scruples; for it actually goes out of its \vay to provide 
that any such decision of the l)ishop shall be no precedent 
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at all; so that no inculllùent, in sublnitting to his diocesan 
ill the lllatter of vesture, or of any other lllatter, has there- 
by created any precedent \vhatsoever against himself or 
f!o-ainst the Church. ]he \vords, than \yhich none can be 
o 
stronger or 1110re explicit, occur in the nÚdùle of the 9th 
section :- 
"Provided that DO judgment 81) pronounced by the bishop shall be 
considered as 
finally deciding any questioll of law, so that it may not be 
again raised by other parties." 


In short, episcopal judgulents, ho\vever lllanyor strong, in the 
sense of the llidsdale J udgnlent, \vould, by the "r orship ..A,ct 
itself, be only as so l11a11Y zeros placed on the left hand of the 
integer, \vhile every judgnlent of Lord Penzance \yotlld s\vcll 
the sum total of adverse authority. 
Concurrently ,,
ith this defensive nlovenlent, t,,
o other 
nlovements of pacific aggression Inust be pushed totis vÍ1'ibus. 
They are both of them essential elelnents of our policy; they 
haye been present to our mind \vhile \,"e have been urging 
those counsels of caution, \vhich \,e sholùd never have thought 
of advancing except as balanced by these processes of prac- 
tical action. The first is, that the advancement by precept 
and practice of the East\vard position lIlUSt be vigorously 
maintained; and the second is, that the re-creation \vithill 
the Church of England, from the sUIDlnit do\yn\vards, of the 
principle and practice of the Eucharistic dress, lllUSt be 
systeluatically undertaken by help of the lllachinery \vhich 
the llidsùale J uc1gnlent itself has placed in our hands. Ho\v 
this is to be done \ve have already indicated. .As "
e co-ordinate 
the Church's clocunlents, agreel11ent at a cathedral in foro 
C<l'tcrno \vith the Aclvertisenlents is also agreenlent in foro 
conscicntiæ ,vith the Ornaments Rubric. The celebrant is 
there \vith his cope upon hiIn, and \vhile the President ûf the 
Church Association ought to applaud hilll for such to\varù 

olltlescellsion to the llidsclale J udgulcnt, nlcn of another 
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school nlay think of the attire of 1549. We Inake sure that 
the bishops, in obedience to the obvious dictates of fair play, 
,vill co-operate \vith this nlovement by also subn1Ïtting the 
law of their o\vn vesture to that inlpartial examination \vhich 
the Ridsdale judges in effect challenge ""hen they call rather 
111arked attention to the episcopal dress before passing on to 
take sharp measures in regard to the vesture of those \v hom 
we used to hear U ni versity preachers term "the inferior 
clergy, the priests and deacons." No Puritan scruples can 
affect the conduct in this respect of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and of the dozen or so bishops ,vho took part '\\"ith 
him, all of the III gorgeous in scarlet chiIneres, in the stately 
consecration in St. Paul's of the Bishop of Truro. 
We have reached the close of our exanlination of the 
Ridsdale Judgment in its ritual aspect, and \vill sunl up in a 
tableau the \vorship, partly compulsory and partly pernlissive, 
,vhich the judgments in Liddell v. Westerton, neal v. Liddell, 
Hebbert v. Purchas, Boyd v. Phillpotts, Ridsdale v. Clifton, and 
Hughes and '\Villiams v. Ed\vards, have allo\ved to or imposed 
upon our cathedrals, and \vhich ,ve are, therefore, bound to 
assume must be after the Church Association's o,vn heart. 
Undoubtedly the parish priests to ,vhom their conscientious 
inability to read the Ornanlents Rubric as if "not" came be- 
t\veen "shall" and "be retained" is an ever- present anxiety 
Inay very naturally look upon any reference to legal use in 
cathedrals in the light of the old proverb about t\VO nlen, a 
hedge, and a horse. But, bound a& \ve are to revie\v the situa- 
tion in cool blood, and ,vith a single eye to the defensive 
strength of the High Church party, ,ye cannot in duty to our 
cause abstain from putting for\yard these considerations in 
their fullest strength. "r e shall present a picture of \vorship, 
not as it Inay be offered by SOlne vicar on the responsibility 
of his o\vn liturgical studies, and in dread of aggrieved 
parishioners, but in a cathedral led hy the" principal minister" 
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-l,ishop, or dean, it 111fty Le- in designed conformity tu thc 
rulings during the last t,venty years of the Judicial C0111mittee. 
The scene shall be the D101nellt of the Consecration Prayer 
at the altar at the end of the deep choir, separated from the 
nave by its high screen cro,vned ,vith a cross (Lidùell v. 
'Vesterton), as at Ely, Lichfield, "r orcester, Hereford, anti 
Durham. The stalls are full of clerks in surplices, '\vhile the 
graduates ,veal' hoods, as the Advertisements comn1and. The 
Lord's Table is vested with S0111e richly embroidered frontal 
of the colour of the season (Liddell v. "r esterton), and at its 
side the credence testifies to the Catholic doctrine of the 
oùlation (Liddell v. 'Vesterton). Above the Holy TaLle 
itself, so as not to be attached to it, is a shining cross (Liddell 
v. "r esterton and Beal v. Liddell). On each side are candle- 
sticks of precious metal ,vith candles, and if the day shine 
rather gloomy through the pictured ,vindo,ys, these ,vill 
certainly be lighted (Dr. Lushington's unappealed judgment 
in 'Yesterton v. Liddell). If there are also vases of flo'\vers 
(Sir R. Phillimore unappealed in Hebbert v. Purchas), a 
recent speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury still further 
justifies theIne Behind is a magnificently sculptured reredos 
,vith the CrucifLxion, or the Resurrection, or the .....\..scension, 
in high relief (Boyd V. Phillpotts, Ridsdale v. Clifton, and 
Hughes and'Villian1s v. Ed,vards). The celebrant stands, as 
he is permitted, in front of the Holy Table (Ridsdale V. 
Clifton), and he wears-not because he is permitted, but 
because he is cOlnpelled-a surplice and cope (Ridsdale v. 
Clifton), unless he happens to be the bishop, in 'vIDch case 
he l1as, no doubt, in addition his pastoral staff, ,vhile his 
choice may lie bet,yeen a cope and a chasuble. The priests 
,vha have acted as Epistoler and Gospeller stand ready to 
assist at the distribution of the sacred elen1ents, and as they 
are ordered to be vested "agreeably" to the celebrant, they 
llelieyc in cUllsulting history that they best fulfil the or<ler by 
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themselves ,vearing copes of a less rich character thalJ those 
of the principallninister (Ridsdale v. Clifton). 
All this picture may be cold comfort to the lllen ,,
ho 
anticipate passing under Lord Penzance's axes a'nd harro'\\'s ; 
but as a demonstration that the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land can, as interpreted by the modern decisicns of the actual 
Court of Appeal, represent an ecclesiastical systeln artistic, 
historical, traditionary, sacranlental, Catholic, it is invaluable. 
When it contemplates this result as ,ve present it in its 
entirety, the Church Association "cannot but rejoice ,vith 
devout thankfulness," for there-manifestly revealed to its 
perception-stands the ceremonial of the mother churches of 
the English dioceses, Inoulded, ,velded, annealed by its o,yn 
assiduous handhvork; 'while abstraction being lllade of the 
compulsion of copes, the same things by the same authority 
are legal use in every parish church ; and-as ,,-'-e believe lllust 
be the irresistible inference fronl the Ridsdale J udglllent- 
,,,hen the bishop officiates in anyone of them at mattins or 
evensong, at confìrlnation, or consecration, no less than at the 
Eucharist, then in such church, for that functiol!, the cope 
revives "rith the pastoral staff: unless, indeed, the Spiritual 
Father chooses rather to assun1e his chasuble. 
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(FR.OM THE C CHURCH QUAUTERJ..y REVIEW,' JULY 1878.) 
Collapse of the Purchas before the Riùsdale Judgment-Lord Selborne, 
co-author of the latter, by vindicating it 3gainst Mr. Parker's anticipa- 
tory criticisms, brought it within controversy-This gave Mr. Parker his 
opportunity-ELizabeth's Act of Uniformity and Ornaments Rubric- 
cc Other order "-Omission of Ridsd3le Judgment to refer to 26th section 
of Elizabeth's Act-:Mr. Parker points to that which he contends is 
a literal fulfilment of that section in 1560-1-Authority of Adverti
e- 
ments of 1566-Lord Selborne's distinction between this and" interpre- 
tation and legal effect "-'Vere the Advertiselnents on Elizabeth's or 
Archbishop Parker's authority?-Elizabeth's letter to him of Jan. 25, 
156-!-5-Clearly aimed at too little, not too much ceremonial, and 
expressly excluding Province of York-Discrepancies between the 
letter and Advertisements which were clearly a modus vivendi- 
!:)arker's letter to Grindal Jan. 30, 1564-5-No trace of '''other 
order "-Parker's and Cecil's correspondence-Advertisements clearly 
Parker's, not Elizabeth's, way of doing the business-Cecil notes them as 
"Ordinances not authorised or published "-Each ruler wanted the other 
to bear the brunt-At last in a year Parker altered title to " Ad vertise- 
nlents," modified them somewhat, and pul)lished them on his own 
authority with a colorable reference to the Queen-His and Grindal's 
coup d'état with Puritan clergy of London-Exclusion of Province of 
York-Belief of latcr writers that Advertisements had royal authority 
proves success of Parker's policy-Elizabeth no doubt connived-
Ir 
Parker calls attention to a much-overlooked paper of Archbishop Parker 
of 1561, which suggests a general vcstiaIJ compronlise recognising cope 
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only as the Eucharistic dress-Curious contemporary account of the 
introduction of the Service of 1549 at St. Paul's hy the herald \Vrio- 
thesley proving that the cope was the vesture used-So too Gny 
Friars' Ohronicle- Ridley's and Cranmer's handling of book of 1549 
not real or honest-Contrasted ceremonial in 1552- Real beginning of 
continuous worship of reformed Church of England under Parker- 
As in 1549 so in 1566 the cope appears as the practical Eucharistic 
vesture-The Ridsdale Judgment merely sends the enquirer to the 
Advertisements without really explaining them- \Vhat they really did 
was to make the parochial use of the vesture pernlissive, not obligatory. 


THE world, the Recofrd, and the Church Association ,vere 
greatly comforted seven years ago at finding the ritual law of 
the Church definitely settled by the Purchas judgment. No 
more East,vard Position, and no more vestInents, except in the 
limited use of the cope in cathedral and collegiate churches 
upon principal feast-days. Eventful years passed, and these 
conclusions shrivelled into an ancient nlunÏ1nent before the 
Ridsdale judgment ,vhich, with an even higher claim to 
deference, decreed the final Church la,v upon a very different 
basis. No doubt the shouters of 1871 ,vere discolnfited to find 
the guarded but perfectly workable permission of the East,vard 
Position and the extension of the compulsion of copes in the 
higher churches to the entire year. But they might have 
come '\vorse off: and so their contentment was jubilant. "r e 
should be glad to be assured now that they are still as con- 
vinced as they were a year ago that the Ridsdale judgment 
is, after all, constructed of more durable nlaterial than that 
,vhich condemned Mr. Purchas. Of the different blows which 
have fallen upon it, a recent one stands out conspicuously, not 
only from its intrinsic ,veight, but because it is the recoil 
from" and indeed solicited, if not necessitated bYJ a volunteered 
defence of that judgment by one of its principal authors. 
The surprise was general ,vhen Lord Selborne, 'Jnc'1'O 'lnot'lt, 
stepped out of the august cloud to vindicate the judgnlent of 
,,'hich he ,vas. co-author against an arglunent ,vhich had only 
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inlpugned it by anticipation, anù ,vhen he directly challenged 
his self-made opponent to a rejoinder. That rejoinder has 
come, and it is found virtually and necessarily to deal,vith 
the judgment itself, ,vhich Lord Selborne has stripped of in- 
vulnerability, by, so to speak, scheduling it alnong the illus- 
trations indispensable for making good his allegations. 
A fe,v ,yords ,vill explain the causes ,vhich have led up to 
this risky proceeding. 1\11'. Parker, as all ritual students 
ought to kno,v, published in 1877, the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. e01nparcd 'with the surccssive Revisions of the 
Book of Conwnon Prayer, ,vhich ,,?as shortly follo,ved under 
the same date by an introductory volulne, entitled Introduc- 
tion to the Revisions of the Boole of C01r
u
on Prayer, vdlÍch 
appeared, w'e believe, very shortly before the delivery of 
the Ridsdale judgment, ,vhile of course it was composed in 
ignorance of that production. The judgment took one vie,v 
of the vestiary question and l\fr. Parker another, but the 
reasonable assumption would be that, at all events, the authors 
of the decision would consider that their reasoning had refuted 
all disputants. Lord Selborne, ho,vever, ,vho, as ex-Chancellor, 
came next in importance to Lord Cairns, and ,vho has for 
time out of mind enjoyed an authority on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions to ,,?hich the actual Chancellor has never urged a clainl, 
must have thought there ,vas a ,veak place to be strengthened. 
1\11'. Parker's books attracted his attention, and, dealing ,vith 
them as the case on the side to ,vhich he ,vas opposed, he 
issued, in his o,vn name, Notes on SOlne Pnssages in the 
Liturgical History of the Rcfornwd English Church, stating in 
his first sentence, "the following notes ,vere suggested to 
the ,vriter by the perusal of 1\11'. James Parker's recent 
liturgical publications." This was gallant in one standing 
,vhere Lord Selborne does; for in thus coming for,vard to do 
battle in his o,vn name for an as yet not-appealed-against 
judgment, on ,vhich Lord Cairns had so perelnptorily closed 
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bis colleagues' mouths, the late Chancellor very appreciably, 
for literary, though n
t for judicial purposes, placed that pro- 
duction on the lower level, not of an authoritative decision, 
put of a private argument. Fair play is the life-breath of a 
controversy, so that, if Lord Selborne was justified, on an 
equal footing, in defending the Ridsdale judgment. against 
l\tlr. Parker's anticipatory criticisms, 1\11'. Parker ,vas entitled, 
with the same privileges of equality, to impugn the Ridsdale 
judgment ,,'"hen imported by one of its authors into a reply 
to his o,vn argument. 1\11'. Parker, it must be o\vned, laid 
himself open to the original attack by a tactical oversight, 
,vhich he found nleans, as an acconlplished strategist, to 
turn to a brilliant victory. His Introduction shares the 
fate of many other books in having gro,vn in the author's 
hands after it had partially gone to press, and when it 
\vas too late to bring up the earlier to the level of the later 
portion. Consequently, ,vhat he said about the Advertise- 
l
lents ,vas inferior in quantity and quality to the latter 
chapters, and naturally invited a rejoinder. Once he ,vas 
put upon his mettle, he more than made up for any omissions 
in his Did Qucen Elizabcth take " othcr ordcr" in the " Advcr- 
(iscnwnts '? of 1566? A Lcttc1
 to Lord Sclb01"'ne. We propose 
to compare these t\VO publications, \vhich are not, ho\vever, 

onfined to the debate over the authority of the Advertise- 
nlents. A large portion of Lord Selborne's book is taken up 
,,'"ith a discussion upon the relations bet\veen Conyocation 
and rarliament in 1662, and upon Cosin's share in the 
revision of that year, as to \vhich 1\11'. rarker offers his reply. 
Full of interest as this question is, it does not possess the 
imnlediate practical importance \vhich attaches to the earlier 
I)ages. History,la\v, and present practice combine to e
alt the 
Advertisements, since the Ridsdale judges have not merely 
Inade them the interpreters of the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, 
and, as it ,yere, ,vritten then1 over its sentences, as a scribe 
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Ïnight have tréated a. palimpsest, but have endeavoured to 
justify this exaltation of a seemingly obsolete docun1ent by 
den1anaing for. it royal aÙthority ancr iso-Parliamentary 
po,ver. Tõ the coritroversy over the Advertiseménts we 
therefore confine ourselves, and leave the vindic'ation of 
Cosin's influence to calmer days. 
Our starting-point, to \vhich \ve need only refer in the 
briefest tenlls, is the restoration, on Elizabeth's accession, of 
the reformed ,vorship in the form of the Prayer Book of 1559, 
,vhich follo,vs, \vith some Í1nprovements, that of 1552. This 
,"'as legalised arid protected by an Act of Uniformity, from 
w'hich \ve quote the t,vó very Ï1nportant consecutivé sections 
:which deal with ceremonial:- 


" XXV.-Provided always, and be it enacted, that such .ornaments of the 
Church and of the Ministers thereof shall be retained, and be used, as was 
in the Church of England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward VI., until other order shall be therein taken 
by the authority of the Queen's :Majesty, with the advice of her Commis- 
sioners appointed and authorised under the great Seal of England for causes 
ecclesiasticaÌ, or of the l\Ietropo1itan of this Realm. 
"XXVI.-And also, that if there shall happen any Contempt or Irre- 
verence to be used in the Ceremonies or Rites of the Church, by the 
:l\Iisusing of the orders appointed in this book, the Queen's l\Iajesty may, by 
the like advice of the said Commissioners or 1\Ietropolitan, ordain and 
publish such further Ceremonies or Rites, as n1ay be most for thè ad vance- 
mf'nt of God's Glory, the edifying of His Church, and the due Reverence 
of Christ's Holy l\lysteries and Sacraments." 


The prior one of these sections reappears In a slightly 
l110dified fOrIn in the Prayer Book itself, as a so-called 

' Ornalllents Rubric." 


" ...\.nd here is to be noted that the l\{ïnjster at the time of the Commu- 
nion, and at all other times in his ministrat.ion, shall use such ornanlents 
in the Church, as were in use by authority of I)arliament in th
 secoud 
year of the reign of King Edward the VI., according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment set in the beginning of this book." . 


'Ve HUt)", ,vithout ,veakening any Î1nportant argument, pass 
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over the controversy respecting the origin and legal value of 
this Ornaments Rubric, which seems so important in the eyes 
of the Ridsdale judges. All will acknowledge that it was 
compiled out of the statutory provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity, and intended to represent its working meaning. 
So long, then, as no " other order" of a different nature can be 
sho,vn to have been taken; while the Act of Parliament 
itself is printed with the Prayer Book, the presence or ab- 
sence of that rubric cannot affect the continuous legality of 
the ornaments of the second year of Edward VI., secured 
as they are by the statute, while they remain unaffected by 
some" other order." Lord Selborne does not perceive how he 
himself stamps the value of these sections in the passage of 
his 'Notes' in which he presents his view of the relations of 
the shortened Service Act, as quasi-rubrical matter, to the 
living Prayer Book. 
A good deal of what seems to us very like special 
pleading has been expended upon the difference between 
the" shall use" of the rubric of 1559, and the" be in use" of 
the Act of 1559 and of the rubric of 1662, ,vhich was pro- 
fessedly recast in order to conform, as the previous one did 
not, to the very words of Elizaùeth's Act. The more then 
the rubric is effaced in favour of the Act, the nlore are 1559 
and 1662 brought, not only into harmony, but into identity. 
Our respect for authority makes freedom of speech difficult 
as to the procedure of the Ridsdale judgment, in separating 
the 25th from the 26th section of the Act of 1559, and 
dwelling upon it as if it stood alone as an enacting clause. 
TIns gratuitous divorce imparts absolutely different colouring 
to the enactments and transforms a forecast of more into one 
of less ceremonial. We ,vill only term the oversight un- 
accountably heedless. The 25th section, if cut off from its 
counterpart, enacts the use of the ornaments of the Church, 
and of the minister existing" by authority of ParliaIuent in 
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the second year of the reign of King Ed,vard VI." This 
11lcans the ornalnen ts to be found in the Prayer Book of 
1540, ,vhich was made la,v in the only Parliament holden in 
that year, although the session was continued into the third 
one. But this" use" was only to endure" until" the Queen, 
,vith the advice of a certain Commission, or of the" 1\letro- 
politan of this realm," shall" take other order." Now \vhat 
is the interpretation ,vhich the inferential process, familiar in 
the Ridsdale judgment, ,vould fix upon this provision 1 It 
'vas that, considering the drift of public opinion at that crisis, 
it pointed to further cutting do,vn, and not to the restoration 
or addition of lC further cerenlonies and rites." This is the 
interpretation which the Ridsdale judges have stamped upon 
that provision. But we have only to go on to the next 
section, ,vhich is nothing more, taken with the preceding 
one, than a second clause of the same sentence, and which 
might as ,veIl ,vith its "and also" folIo, v a semicolon as a full 
stop, and ,ve there read that, in the cases of " contempt" and 
"irreverence," and of "misusing the orders appointed in this 
book," that the Queen may, by the" like advice" of the said 
"Commissioners or J\Ietropolitan," "ordain" and" publish" 
such "further ceremonies or rites" as may "be most for the 
advancelnent of God's glory, the edifying of His Church, and 
the due reverence of Christ's Holy Mysteries and Sacraments." 
These are solemn and weighty ,vords, and the upshot of 
these t,vo sections, ,vhich must run together, is' that any 
abridgment of ceremonial involved in the 25th one is merely 
hypothetical and left to inference, ,vhile the correlative 
addition of " further cerenlonies Hnd rites" is contenlplated in 
the 26th, without stint, limit or restraint, except the healthy 
and at the same tÏ1ne significant precautions of their not 
being against" God's glory," the" edifying of His Church," and 
the" due reverence of Christ's Holy J\1ysteries and Sacra- 
lllClltS." Everyone of these precautions is the condition 
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,yhich ,voulù naturally be suggested by the inspiring mind of 
persons 'yho appreciated, and not of those ,vho disliked 
ceremonial as a condition of worship. Emphatically also 
this magisterial recognition of "further cerenlonies or rites" 
planted in a statute of the" first of Elizabeth" had a meaning 
to priest and laynlan of that day which can only be realised 
by Englishnlen of 1878 through a process of imagination. 
Those priests, ,vith a &ingularly snlall percentage of mën ,vhò 
gave practical proof of strong convictions in either direction, 
"
ere priests who had been content to say mass for six years, 
and. '\vho lllight have reconciled their minds to saying it f01; 
six 01: sixty years more if Parliament had not put another 
ritual into their hands; and those laymen ,vere thë congrega- 
tions of those priests. So ,yhen they read the Act for them- 
selves, the" further ceremonies or rites" therein hinted at 
by a premonition ,vhich ,vas a threat to some, a gleam of 
hope to others, and possibly a simple intinlation to a large 
residuum, did not carry the meaning of fancy devices, and 
still less of the archæological result of a groping search by 
la,vyer and antiquary among the n1usty records of long': 
forgotten provisions, but of the sharp and matter-of-fact re- 
vival of usages very clearly understòod by all ,vho had to 
read the penal provisions of a Tudor statute. 
Dealing ,vith the Ridsdale judglnent only as an essay, ,ve 
think that it is incumbent upon its authors to sho,v that it 
does not involve a grave miscarriage of argument, consequent 
upon such an omission. The provisions of the 26th section 
luake the narro,v scrutiny ,vithin its o,vn IÍ1nits -of the 23th 
section ,vholly valueless as an inferential arglunent, in favour 
of a Puritan intention on ihe part of the governing minds in 
1559. If 'inferences are to be set up at all, they reign pre- 
l)onc1eratingly in the other direction. It proceeds, probably, 
from the exclusive attention ,vhich has been besto,yecl npon 
the 25th scction, that a clocunlcnt issucd by Queen Elizabeth 
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in 1361 has not been recognised as carrying out the procedure 
conteulplated in the Act. 
I'resented as this is by Mr. Parker, and pleaded, as ,ve 
believe it ,vas, by 1\11'. Ridsdale's counsel, it is Ílnpossihle not 

o recognise an almost literal and laboured fulfihnent of the 
requirements of section 26. In her letter under the" Signet," 
issued on January 22, 1560-1, to' the Commissioners, in 
,vhich, after a recital of the po,vers conferred by the Act, 
,vith the trivial substitution of "further" for" other order," 
Elizabeth orders her Commissioners to nlake some alterations 
in the Table of Lessons, ,vhich they accordingly carried out; 
and, in relnarking upon the" negligence and lack of convenient 
reverence used to,vards the comely keeping and order of the 
said churches, and especially of the upper part, called the chan- 
eels," requires the Commissioners, "a
ongst other things," 
to "order
' that the" Tables of the Commandments nlay be 
cOlllely set or hung up in the east end of the chancel, to be 
not only read for edification, but also to give some conlely 
ornaluent and denlonstration that the sanle is a place of 
religion." Of course, as there is no provision in the Act that 
one single taking of order should exhaust its provision, the 
existence of such an exercise as this is of the statutory power 

s not an argument against the possibility of future repetition 
of the s
ln.e process. But it stands goo
 as an arglunellt 
founded upon facts, against the assumption of the judglnent, 
that because the existence in the Act of the po,ver must pre- 
suppose its exercise, and because no other approxÏInate 
exercise of that po,ver can be discovered, therefore, that the 
Aclvèrtiselllents of 1566 lllust be invested ,yith the desired 
attributes. To be sure the order of 1560-1 is under the 
" 
ignet," not the Great Seal, but the Ad vertiselnents, after 
the utInost labour of their partisans to set theln up, are under 
no Seal at all. 
It lllay be said that this" further" or " other order" settled 
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very little. But all that it did settle ,vas in the sense of the 
26th, and not of the 25th section. The recognition of the 
po, vel" ?f "taking other order" under the first of the two 
sections ,vas no action of levelling do,vn, but a variation upon 
the same level in the substitution of one lesson for another. 
When, ho,vever, ,ve come to the orders referable to the 26th 
section, our attention is at once arrested by a claim to 
greater reverence for the chancel, and in this demand is 
,vrapped up the great difference bet,veen the Catholic and the 
ruritan elements then at "'"ar within the Church of England. 
It ,vas but little that ,vas proposed to be done for chancels, but 
that little was a first step. It was also a procedure ,,"ithin 
t,vo years after the passing of the Act, and not, as in the case 
of the publication of the Advertisements, after seven had been 
allo,ved to slip away. 
It is remarkable how closely Lord Selborne reaches to the 
right comprehension of the two sections of the Act, and yet 
appears to pass a,vay from them ,vithout adequately realising 
their bearing upon each other, and upon the ,vhole history of 
the period. Upon the" other order" of 1561 all he has to 
say is incidentally to note" some changes in the Table of 
Lessons (not completed till two years after,vards)." In his 
account of the steps which led to the publication of the 
Prayer Book of 1559, in its actual form, he states :- 


"No doubt a larger scheme was at first contemplated. The' Device for 
alteration of Religion,' &c., Cecil's instructions and queries to Guest, and 
Guest's replies to those queries, show distinctly that the restoration of some 
of the ceremonies which had been disused in 1552, and of some parts of the 
book of 1549 which had been then altered, would have been at that tin1e 
acceptable to the Queen and her Ministers. But this could not be done 
without a greater amount of concurrence from the Reforming party than it 
was found possible to obtain." 


Yet upon the follo,ving page ,ve find this paragraph :- 


"But, although these were the only changes in the text of the book of 
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1552, its restoration was subject to two provisos contained in the 25th an(l 
26th sections of the Act of 1559: that the' Ornaments' of the first book 
were to' be retained,' and' be in use,' until other order should be therein taken 
'by the Queen's authority, with the advice of the l\Ietropolitan or Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners;' and that the Queen, with like ad vice, might 
ordain and publiEh ' further ceremonies or rites.'" 


Unless the \\Titer's language belies his thoughts, he cannot 
adequately have comprehended the 26th section as in fact, 
and int.entionally, keeping the door open for that restoration 
of cerelnonies-the desire for ,vhich he correctly attributes to 
Elizabeth and Cecil-by a machinery ,vhich ,vould enable 
the party of cerenlonial to act at the right tinle ,vithout any 
further reference to Parliament. 
'Ve now reach the central question of the ,vhole con- 
troversy, the authority, both at the time of their promulgation 
and in the present day, of the Advertisements of 1566. The 
Judicial Committee has invested them ,vith both in a high 
degree; for, in its opinion, they are the "other order" of 
Elizabeth, and they are also the informing spirit of the Orna- 
ments Rubric of 1662, ,vhich professes in ,vords to uphold the 
ornaments by authority of Parliament, of the second year 
of Ed,vard VI., but llnplies in the spirit the ornaments by 
authority of the Advertisements of 1566. Our belief is, as 
we shall further on suggest, that the meaning of the Adver- 
tisenlents themselves is by no means that ,vhich the party 
which makes them its stalking-horse struggles to force upon 
them. But we will not anticipate, as our immediate concern 
is not ,vith the contents, but ,vith the broad fact of the Adver- 
tise
lents as a legal instrument. 
The key to Lord Selborne's treatment of this question is 
found in this sentence:- 


"The interpretation and legal effect of the 'Advertisements,' and the 
recognition which they received from the official acts of public authorities, 
belong to the province of law, into which it is not proposed to enter; but 
the controversy as to their authority belongs to history. No writer of 
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reputation, in any w
l'k pnhlh;lwd before the eightecnth century, seems tf) 
have suggested a doubt that they were, as a matter of fact, authorised by 
Queen Elizabeth." 


We understand the earlier sentence of our quotation as 
meaning that Lord Selborne \vould not now enter into the 
practical working of the Advertisements, \vhich had already 
been handled in the judgment, but that he would C01l1e to 
the succour of that judglnent by strengthening the historical 
argunlent on \vhich it relied for proving the authority of the 
Advertisements. Authority, we see, ll1eans \vith him sonlething 
like authorizer. There could not be a more legitimate task 
for any supporter of the decision to undertake, \y hateyer nlay 
be said of the policy of one of its authors reappearing at 
the level of a supporter. The one great stroke \yhich history 
could :rpake on their behalf \vould be to disinter some evidence 
tending to prove that they \vere Elizabeth's o\vn royal orders, 
under her Great Seal, which has hitherto been a fact, not 
of history, but of conjecture. Let us see ho,v Lord Selborne 
accolnplishes the enterprise. The key to his system is given 
in the second sentence of the quotation, and it must, pace 
tanti viTi, be described as begging the question. 'Vhat does 
he mean by the ambiguous phrase "matter of fact"? The 
meaning may either be that as a fact they 'v ere forll1ally 
authenticated, or else that they "'"ere practically taken as if 
authentic-" in fact" accepted as by Elizabeth's authority, as 
we should colloquially say-all through the discussion. Lord 
Selborne seenlS unable to extricate hin1self froll1 this anl- 
biguity of idea, and yet the \vhole controversy turns upon it. 
Establishing the first statement ,vould be conclusive in his 
favour; but evidence for it is wholly absent. The second 
\vould be an incident of ecclesiastical history, interesting 
o 
the ritual student, but of little value to the la\vyer, and one 
on \vhich \ve have not luuch difference ,vith Lord Selborne. 
vVe assert as. freely as he can do that the Advertiseuu:)uts 
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'were generally accepted, but ,ye further assert that they "
ere 
so as a practical rule and not as a binding la,v. The quota- 
tions from Parker's correspondence "ith Cecil, Grindal, &c. 
referring to the conlposition and publication of the Adver- 
tisements 'which Lord Selborne gives, are all of them more 
fully recited by 1\lr. Parker, and ,ve may, therefore, conveni.:.. 
ently consider them in connection ',vith his argument. The 
conclusion 'which Lord Selborne ultimately reaches, not "\vithout 
cOIning into collision ,vith the order of 1560-1, is that:- 


"The authority of the Crown may be given to acts of State, the forms 
of which are not prescribed by custom or statute, without Seal, or Procla- 
mation, or Order in Council. The doctrine laid down in the 'Purchas 
Judgment,' that, C if the Queen's mandative letter preceded * the compila.. 
tion of the" Advertisements," and if they were afterwards enforced as by 
her authority, her assent must be presumed,' is not, to the knowledge 
of the present writer, inconsistent with any 
previous decision, ever 
pronounced. " 


As 1\lr. Parker's contention is centred on making good 
the proof that the Advertisements ,vere published a.ndpressed 
upon the Church, not by Elizabeth's, but by Parker's autho- 
rity, ,ye may pass on to his palnphlet, arIned as ,ve are by 
Lorù Selborne's constructive admission that, if this can be 
demonstrated, do,vn must topple the legal value of the 
Advertisenlents, and ,vith them that of the Ridsdale judgment, 
itself. 
There is no disagreement amongst controversialists as to 
the public origin of the movement ,vhich resulted in the 
Advertisements. This is found in a letter from Elizabeth to 
Archbishop l
arker, of the date January 25, 1564-5, a conl- 
position magisterial in its tone, and verbose, if not turgid ill 


*" The Queen's letter of January 22, 1560-1 (under her' Signet') for 
the alteration of the Table of Lessons, also preceded the changes made 
under its authority; and it does not appear to have been followed by any 
other formal instrument, al)proving those changes. (Sce Cardw. Doc. Ann. 
vol. i., p. 2(0)." 
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its phraseology, and so worded as to leave but little liberty 
of choice to its recipient. Mr. Parker presents it in full, anù 
then offers an epitome in modern language. We shall, 
-ho\vever, rather endeavour to give an idea of its contents 
by a catena of extracts. Parker in it found himself required 
"to confer with the bishops of his province and others having 
ecclesia
tical jurisdiction; for the redressing disorders in the 
Church occasioned by different doctrines and rites; and for 
taking order to admit none into preferment but those that 
are conformable." So far the missive reads more like a sharp 
fulmination against" old order ceasing" than an invitation to 
" other order" to come in. But we must not anticipate. The 
first paragraph right royally bans" diversity, variety, conten- 
tion, vain love of singularity, either in our ministers or in the 
people," and so leads up in the second one to the" no small 
grief and discomfort" with which Elizabeth hears 


" fJ.
hat where, of the two maner of governments, without which no maner 
of people is wel ruled, the ecclesiastical should be the nlore perfect, and 
should give exanlple, and be as it were a light and guide, to allure, direct, 
and lead all officers in civil policy; yet in sundry places of our realm of 
]ate, for lack of regard given thereto, in due time, by such superior and 
principal officers as you are, being the Primat, and other the Bishops of 
your province, with suffrance of sundry varieties and novelties, hot only in 
opinions, but in external ceremonies and rites, there is crept and brought 
into the Church by some few persons abounding more in their own senses 
than wisdome would, and delighting in singularities and changes, an open 
and manifest disorder, and offence to the godly, wise, and obedient persons, 
by diversitie of opinions, and specially in the external, decent and leernl 
rites and ceremonies to bee used in the churches." 


The third paragraph dwells on the" inconuenience" which 
,vould ensue, "except the same should bee spedily ,vithstoucl, 
stayd, and reformed." 
The fourth paragraph begins by indirectly taking to task 
the" Primate and Metropolitan" for not having" ,vith the 
assistance of the Bishops" "stayed and appeased" "these 
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errors tending to breed son1C schisn1s or defonuity III tIle 
Church." So" we" (the Queen) 
"Have certainly determined to hav
 all snch diver
itie
, '-arietif's and 
novelties alnongst them of the Clergy and our people, as breed Dothin
 but 
contention, offence, and breach of common charitie, and are also agaiust; 
the laws, good usages, and ordinances of our realm, to bee reformed mal 
repre!;sed, and brought to one manner of uniformitie through our whole 
r
alm and dominions." 


'Ve quote the fifth paragraph in its entirety :- 


" And then{ore wee t10 by thes
 our present letters require, enjoyn, and 
straitly charg,
 y..u, heing the 
fetropf'1itan, according to the power and 
authorit.y which you have und<<'r l1S over this Province of Canterbury (as 
the like wee wil order for the Province of York), to confer with the Bishops 
your brethren, llilmely, such as be ill cOlllmi
sion for Ci\Uses ('cclesi
stical, 
and also al other head officers and persons having jurisdiction ecclesiastical, 
as wel in both 0111' Universities, as in any other places collegial, cathedral, 
or whatsoeyer the same bee, exempt or not exempt, either by calling to 
you from thence whom you shat thmk me
t to have assistance or con
 
ference: or by message, prucl'S
, or letters, as you" h3.1 see most conveni('nt, 
:\nd cause to bee truly under
t lnò, what varieties, novelties and diversities 
tllPre are in our Clergy, or among onr peo11le, within every of the said 
jurisdictions, either in doctrine or in cermnonies and rites of the Church,OI' 
ill the maners, usages, and Lehaviuur of the Clergy themselves, by what 
name soever allY of theul \Iee caned. And thereupon, aH the several casps 
shal appear to require ref01'l11ation, so to proceeò hy order, injunction, or 
censure, accoriling to the order and appointment of such laws and ordinances 
as are provh,kll by Act of Parliamcnt, and the true nle:UJing thereof. Rn 
a
 unifurmity of onl'3r lllay bee kept in every church, and without varÏl.ty 
aull contention." 


The sixth paragraph expands the heading for taking 
orùer for admitting none into preferment" but those that are 
confornutble;" the proposed test of which conformity is that 
such ire, "before their adlnittance," to " orderly and forlnally 
pro1l1ise" their conscientious discharge of their functions by 
a declaration expressed in very solemn- terms,- 
" Aud also to ob8erve, keep, anù luaintain sueh order and uniformity in al 
the external rites and c('f('monieR, hnt.h fOl' the Church, and for their own 
pPl'sons, a!::i hy laws, goocl nsa
e
, ana (\r<1er:-;, are alrf'3cly :lllowed, we. 
prodded, allrl e
ta 1JlhdlCrl:' 


T 
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The ninth and last paragraph is a threat fronl the Queen,' 
if the Archbishop does not use " all expedition," of "further 
renledy by S0111e other sharp proceedings." 
'Ve 11lay pause here to take \vhat Fuller ,vould call a 
Pisgah sight of the situation. 'Vhat is the drift of the sub- 
jective" Advertiselnents " as they have ripened in the in1agina- 
tion of the Lo\v Churchmen 1 and \vhat ought, therefore, to 
be the drift of the letter of Elizabeth ordering theln to be 
fralned? The honest ans\ver ,vould be a further instalment 
of 
'reform,ation" principles; a further separation from un- 
reforme
 churches; a further repudiation of superstitious 
ceremonies; a further enlbracelnent of the new liberty as 
contrasted \vith the old order. We enquire of any Ï1npartial 
bystander \vhetl}er the letter, which ,ve have carefully and, 
,ve believe, fairly epitomised, carries out these characteristics 1 
Is it not, on the contrary, a severe, not to say veheUlcnt, 
denunciation of varieties and novelties, not only in " opinions, 
but in external ceremonies and rites," \vhich, considering that 
the legal ceremonies and rites of that day \vere distributively 
those of 1549 and 1559, must mean innovations on the ser- 
vices of 1559 and the ornaments of 1549 1 But, above all, 
will the Ridsdale judges, will Lord 8elborne, ,vill the Church 
Association, tell us ,vhat single word there is throughout this 
whole letter about" taking other order" by \vay of lle\V rubrics, 
or of ordinances in the nature of rubrics, such as the portion 
of the Advertisements under discussion must, according to 
their theory, be considered 1 \Vhat Parker and his compro- 
yincials are ordered to do ,vas to make enquiry into the 
.existing disorders, and then take steps to repress then1 by 
proceedings of a judiciary nature, including, no doubt, "in- 
junction" in the abstract, but by no necessity any code of 
injunctions of a legislative character, and baving for its scope 
the ordering of anything "other" than the existing legal 
apparatus of opinions, ceren1onies, and rites. l\Ioreoyer, 
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\vhilc the Prayer nook of 1559 and thë ,A.ct of UniforlllÏty 
,yhich llHtde that hnv (the 25th and 26th sections included) 
cOluprehend an England -the province of York no less than 
that of Canterbury-this letter especially singles out the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and confines hÎ1n ,vithin his own 
province, " as tht' like ?J..:ce 'will ordC1' for the Pr01:incc of Y01'
.," 
,vhich, ho,vever, Elizabeth seenlS never to have done. 
The àifficulty ,vonld, lJ1'i'lnâ facie, seem to lie in the direc- 
tion of incongruity bet'ween the anÎ1nus of the nlotive po,vei. 
and the form of the nlotion produced. Something not imme- 
{liately discernible nlust have intervened ,vhich occurred be.. 
tw'een the letter of Elizabeth-seen1Îng, as that does, so stiffly 
to tighten up conforn1Ïty-and the Advertisements, ,vhich are 
assulned to have nlude SOlne surrender of cerenlonial to the 
Puritan opponents. But, in explanation, ,ve may reply that it 
,vill, ,ve believe, turn out'that the Advertiselnents ,vere not ã 
surrender, but a 1ilOdz/.;s vivendi, ,vhich saved the principle of 
the party according it ; and that, if ,ve are right in our inference, 
they ,\rill not have been the only instance of a move for more 
rigid conforlnity resulting in the reconlmendation of regulated 
elasticity. The history of the Ritual COlnmission of 1867 is a 
case in point. "Vhatever nlay be the theories in \vhich w'è 
indulge, it ,vould be l110re than difficult to find one ,vhich could 
justify the description given of the Queen's letter in the Rids- 
dale judglnent :-" The Queen had in the most formal manner, 
by royal letters, commanded the l\Ietropolitan and other 
Prelates to prepare these Advertisements." 
This sentence ,vill ever remain and be quoted as an example 
of conciseness ,vithout accuracy. Even supposing a strain put 
upon the phrase" injunction," ho,v can the judges prove that 
"injunction" ,vithout an article and in the singular nunlber 
is equivalent to" these aclvertisenlents "? "T e havJ authentic 
contemporaneous, if not almost instantaneous, evidence of thp 
'yay in ,yhich Parkc\' took the 111is:-:;ive, in a lettp\, quoted by 
T 2 
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Mr. Parker, fronl him to Grindal, of January 30, 1564-5, in 
which he assigns January 28 as the date of the royal epistle, 
no doubt referring to the day on ,vhich he received it, and 
which was t,vo days antecedent to his to the then Bishop of 
London. In this very candid effusion he shows ,vhere he had 
been hit. The thought ,vhich ,veighs upon hinl is the imputa- 
tion of" sundry varieties and novelties," " for lack of regard for 
the Bisshoppes." Accordingly, he calls upon Grindal, probably 
in his official character of Provincial Dean, to comnlullicate 
the message to the " rest of or brethren " (the Bishops of the 
Southern Province), with the" charge" that they" inviolablye 
see the lawes and ordinances already established to be 
,vthoute delaye and colore executed in their particular jurisdic- 
tions," the n
odus operandi being the" censures of the Church," 
and" censure" being reconullended by Elizaùeth's own letter. 
We pause for a mOlllent to ask if executing an ordinance 
already established is the sanle thing as taking other order 1 
Finally, he winds up by ordering the Bishop to see to con.. 
ferences in his and the other dioceses, "to certifie me ,vhat 
varieties and discorde there be, either in doctrine or ceremonies 
of the Churche and behavior of the clergy them
elves, by 
whatsoever nanIe they be called," the "certificate" being 
returnable on the last day of February, i.e. a Inonth off. 
Again we are baffled in our search after " other order ." We 
may assume that Parker obtained his information, for on 
March 3 we reach a ne,v dep'=trture for ,vhich there ,vas no 
definite warrant in ,the Queen's letter, and ,vhich, by Parker's 
o,vn letter of the date to Secretary Cecil, appears to have been 
the device of hinIself and of some of his suffragans. We give 
this important docunlent in full :- 


" Sil',-I send yor hOllor a boke of Articles, partly of olde agreed on 
Amo
gst us, and partly of late these iij or iiij days considered, which be 
eyt her in papiTs fasted on as ye see, or new written bi Secretary hand. 
Because it is the first vewe, Dot fully digested, I thought good to send it t 
.,. 
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'!fd honor to peruse, to know yor jugement t and so tl) retorne yt, that it 
may be fayr wry ten and presented. '.rhe Devysers wer only the b[ishops] 
of London, "\Vynchestcr, Ely, Lyncolne, and myself." 


'Ve do not see ho,v ,vords can make it more clear that not 
only the phraseology, but the very idea of any such document, 
,vas due to Parker and the bishops ,vhom he called into 
council. He had, we suppose, been ,vorking hard to obey 
the Queen's cOD1mands, ,vhich obviously tallied ,vith his o,vn 
vie,ys, although he may have been somewhat hurt at the 
scolding forn1 in \vhich the royal direction ,vas couched. In 
so doing, he had COlne to the conviction that mere corrective 
action applied to individuals by "order, injunction, or cen- 
sure," "ras not enough. SOlne fresh authoritative scheme of 
discipline to serve as the norm of conformity or disobedience 
"Tas w'anted, and to framing one he applied himself, \vith the 
advice of his comprovincials, Grindal, Horn, Cox, and Bul- 
linghaln. Cecil clearly lost no time in reading and returning 
it, and four days after (:àfarch 8) the fair copy ,vas sent back 
to hiIn signed by the bishops, and ,vith a letter from the 
Archbishop, containing these passages- 


"Sir,-I sena your honor our boke, w cb is subscribed to bi the by shops 
conferors, w cb I kepe by mYEelf. I tnlst yor honor wil present it upon 
oportl1nitie w ch ye can take, in removing offenses that mygt growe by mine 
imvrudent talke. 
" Yf the Q. 
lle wil not authoryse them, the most part be like to lye in ' 
the dust for execution of or parties. Lawes be so moche agaynst our privat 
doyngs, 'The Q. .M ie , w th consent,' &c., I trust, shall be obeyed. 


"Yf this ball shalbe tossed unto us, and then have no authorytie by the 
Q. ,pea hande, we wil set stile I marvel that not vi wordes wer spoken fr m 
the Q. l\pe to my L. of London, for unyfor'll'fy of his London, as hymseJf 
told me; yf ye remedye is not bi letter, I \Vii no more stryve ßgainst the 
strcme, fume or chide who will." 


The fact \yhich this letter demonstrates beyond a cavil 
,vas that up to that tÏ1ne nothing in the sha pe of the future 
Advertisements had received the royal authorisation. Nega- 
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tive evidence ,vould seenI to go further, and to sho,v that 
Elizabeth had not anticipated any such document, or show"n 
any sign of accepting it ,vhen produced. There ,yas no 
antecedent reason why she should do so, for certainly any 
fresh code of ecclesiastical regulations might be in the spirit 
of, but it ,vas beyond, if not beside, the text of her letter to 
the 
letropolitan. From one end to the other of that letter 
her tone ,vas-" Use the powers you have got, and use thenl 
sharply to repress novelties, and to bring things back to their 
old and right condition," and no,v she might argue that the 
Arch bishop hÏInself had confronted her ,vith a fresh novelty 
of his o,vn devising, in a new " book of articles." "\Vhether 
the proceeding ,vere or ,vere not expedient, it ,vas Parker's 
,vayof doing the business, not Elizabeth's. Either by pri- 
vate intimation or shre,vd suspicion, it is very clear, fronl the 
tone of the pass
ges given, that Parker saw that his favour 
had ,vaned, and that Elizabeth ,vas looking ,vith coldness, at 
'least, upon the project, of ,vhich he hÜnself, as its author, 
,vas obviously not a little proud. If the Archbishop IHtd 
been treating of the executing of " commands" given in " the 
most forn1al manner" by llis sovereign, he ,vould not have run 
into figures of the ball being tossed, and he ,vould not have 
talked of his having" no authoritie " ifhe had got the authority 
in "the most forlnal manner." Still Parker ,vent on COIll- 
plaining to Cecil. At length Cecil cut the matter short by 
returning his book to the Archbishop ,vith the pregnant 
endorsen1ent:- ' 
" Ordinances accorded by the A1"chbisholJ of Cantcrb1û'y, {l;C. 
in his P'J"ovince. These were not a'ldho1
iscd or lntblished." 
Mr. Parker truly points out that, an10ng other objections 
,vhich Elizabeth may have entertained to the Archbishop's 
proposal, ,vas that (even supposing her to have had no conl- 
plaint against the ordinances in thelnselves) it involved action 
being taken in her nalne, and by her ùil'cct authority, ,vhile 
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the tUlle of her letter ,vas that the ,A.rchbishop and Bishops 
"cre to assert thenlselves. Each side. ,vanted the other to 
bear the brunt of a troublesonle business. But she Inay also 
have been suspicious of the nanies which she saw subscribed, 
cOlnprising, as they did, those of bishops ,vho had Inade 
thelusel yes disagreeable to her about the ceremonial of her 
chapel. Possibly her objections ,vere broader, and failing in 
her hope of acconlplishing the revival of the" further cere- 
Illonies or rites," indicated in the 26th section of the Act of 
U niforlnity and displayed in that chapel, she may have been 
tenaciously un,villing eyen to seem to abate a jot in the 
contrary direction. 
'Vhatcyer nlay have been the Queen's reason, or comlJilla- 
tion of reasons, for her refusal, Parker was, by this last move 
of Cecil's, thro,yn ul)on his o,yn resources; and, after about a 
year's delay, ,\
hich may haye been spent in. silent brooding, 
or in expostulations, he took upon hilnself to revive the dis- 
earded yohunc, erasing eight articles ,vhich he supposed ,yere 
the most obnoxious, altering its title to ' Advertisen1ents,' and 
prefixing a prealnble, ,vhich ingeniously aÜned at investing it 
,,-ith seen1Ïng royal authol'ity, ,vhile in reality it only asserted 
the confol'lnity of the contents ,vith the Queen's pleasure as 
expressed in her letter :- 


"Adverti:sements partly for due Order in the public administration of 
Common Prayers, and using the holy Sacranlcnts, and partly for the 
apparel of an persons ecclesia:stical, by virtue of the Queen's Majestic's 
letters COlllmanL1ing the saIne." 


To realise the force of the alterations, it must be noted 
that in the first draft the Queen, " both by the assent of the 
l\Ietropolitane, and ,,'ith certain other her COllllnissioners in 
Causes Ecclesiastical, decreed certain rules and orders." This 
',
ould unquestionably haye been a " taking other order," ac- 
cording to the Act of 1359, if issued under the Great Seal.; 
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but the operative words have no\v disappeared and the Great 
Seal is not to be found. FurtherUlore, in the preamble, Parker 
altered" constitutions" to "temporall orders," and" positive 
laws'in discipline " to "rules on some part of discipline." An 
even more reinarkable change was that a regulation voiding 
licences to preach ,vithout local limitation, ,vas changed into 
one only voiding thenl " ,vithin the province of Canterbury;" 
strong evidence, we should say, that the Advertiselnents "Tere 
lllere provincial regulations, referring up to, ,vhile they 
stopped at, the bishops of a single province, and that they 
\vere not'"' taking other oraer" for the \vhole Church of Eng- 
land in the terms of the Act of 1559. 
Mr. Parker still finds the Archbishop" fUIning" at his dis- 
appointnlent, and conlplaining, as notably in a letter to Cecil, 
\vhere he represents himself "moche astonyed and in grete 
perplexitie to t
ink \vhat event this cause ,vil have in the 
proceEtding to an ende." "I have endevored to myself to 
enforce the Q. Ma ties pleasure upon all nlY bretherne," yet" I 
see my service but defeated." In particular, Parker asserts 
that "I have stayed upon such advertisell1ents," \vhich he 
hardly could have said if the Advertisements had been a 
royal ordinance. He dwells upon tbe " hurt " that n1Ïght " com 
of such tolerations." Finally- 


. 


" I have wry ten to the Q. Mtie, as youe see. I prayc yor honor use yrf 
opportunytie. And where onys this last yere ccrten 01 us consulted & 
agreed upon som particularyties in apparell (wher tbe Q. 1\P ic s letters [i.e. 
of J all. 25, 1564 (5)] wer very general), and for that bi statute we be 
inhibited to set out any constitutions wthout lycence obteyned !of the 
prince, I send them to yor honor to be presented [i.e. 1\Iarch 4, 1564 (5)] ; 
thci could not be alowed them, I cannot tell of wha.t meaninge; w ch I DO
VC 
::;cnd agayn, hum-bly prayeng that yf not all yet so many as be thought 
goud, maye be retorned w th som authorytie, at the lest waye for particula." 
npparell: or el1e::; we shal not be able to do so moche as the Q. :Ma tie 

xpcctcth for, of m; to be done." . . . 


III the lucau\vhilc be and (
rindal concerted, as they ill- 
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fonn Cecil, a coup for London, iñ colleèting all its clergy at 
Lalnbeth, and personally enforcing confonnity, in ,vhich 
they ,vere to a considerable extent successful. At last comes 
the actual publication of the Advertisements in their amended 
and restricted form, ,vhich ,vas prefaced by the follo,ving letter 
from Parker to Cecil:- 


"I praye yor honor to peruse this draught of letters, and the hoke of 
advcrtiscments w th 'your pen, w ch I mean to send to my Lord of London. 
This form is but nuly prynted, and yet stayed tyl I maye hear your advise. 
I am nowe fully bent to proseqnutc thj
 oreIer, and to òc1aye no longer, and 
I have wl'dt:'d out of these articles all such of doctJ'yne, &c., w ch peradven- 
ture stayed the hoke from the Q. 
Itle8 approbation, and have put in but 
thinges avoucheable. aLd., as I take them, aga}nst no lawe of the realme. 
" And wher[eas] the Q. HighneS8 will need
 have nlC assaye with mine 
own autorytie what I can do for order, I trust I shal not be stayed here- 
after, saving that I wolde pray yor h[ onour] toO have yor advice, to do that 
more prudently in this COIDon cause) which must nedes be done." 


Can ,yords be clearer? Parker, driven into a corner by 
Elizabeth's silent obstinacy, takes the plunge and publishes 
the book upon, as he says, "lnine o,vn autorytie." His de- 
fence for the bold act proffered to the cool-headed lllinister of 
the jealous sovereign is that they are only" thinges avouche- 
able, and, as I take theIu, agaynst no la,ye of the reahne." 
The commentary on this letter, vouchsafed by the Judicial 
Conulli ttee, is- 


U The)" could ouly be 'against no law of the realm' if they were i
:::iued 
by the Queen's authority. For what purpose were t.hey sent to Cecil, 
e"\cept to obtain that authority for their promulgation in the form and 
manner proposed? " 


Ris'nm teneatis, amici? 
rarker, in formally sending the Advertiselll-ellts to Grilldal 
after recapitulating the Queen's letter to hiIn of " llO\V a yere 
past" not to draft Advertisements, but (( duely and trtùy to 
execute the hnvs," goes on to (( require and charge you" [Grin- 
dal] "as you \vill ans\ver to gud and her nlaestie, to see her 
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J\laty's Laws and injunctions duly observed \vthin your 
dioc: and also theis our convenient orders described in theis 
books at this presente sent unto your L." It \,,"ould have 
been in1possible to dra\v a more trenchant and einphatic 
distinction bet\veen the Queen's" la\vs and injunctions" (i.e. 
intcr alia the Act of 1559 and all its scqaclæ) and Parker's 
" convenient orders" than he has hinlself done. The Queen re- 
fused to stamp the Advertisements \vith the authority of la\vs 
and injunctions, \vhile she connived at their being issued as 
"conyenient orders," in which character they did appear, and 
have left their n1ark upon the Church of England. N
ither 
Queen nor Archbishop appears in a very heroic attitude 
through the transaction, though there is no reason to in1pute 
unworthy n10tives to either. Elizabeth \vanted sOinething 
done in the shape of a high exercise of discipline by the 
Episcopate. Parker ,vanted something done in the shape of 
SOine royal " order." The n1atter conI pro n1Ïs ed itself by this 
something taking the fornl of episcopal" order." It no\vhere 
appears ho\v far Elizabeth liked or disliked the contents of 
the Advertiselnents, for she took \vonderful care to keep her 
opinions to herself; but it Inay be inferred that she could not 
have Illuch disapproved thenl, or she \vould have hardly let 
then1 go forth, even with the limited sanctions under \yhich 
they appeared. 
On this san1e 1\larch 28, 15ß6, Parker \vrote another letter 
to Dr. Cole, Dean of the peculiar of Docking, \vhich 1\11'. 
I>arker rightly takes credit to hi:nself for publishing for the 
first tÏIne :- 


" I have scnte you hcrewith a booke of certeine orders agrecd uppon By 
1\1c and Othcr of nlY Bretherne of my Province of Canturburie, and 
hitherto not publishcd, wJllinge and requiring you w th all spede to call 
before you all and singlar the parsons, vicars, a.nd curats of my said 
peculier Jurisdiction of Bockinge, to publishe to thenl the said orders 
prescribcd in this boke, and also to movc, persuade, and commaunde them, 
and euery of t.hen1, as they will answer at there 11cril, duely to observe as 
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1vclll1cr l\la tlell said Lawes and iniunctions in thadministracion of puù1iqne 
prayer and the S.lCl'amentcs, and in there externe apparell, as also these 
orders sente unto you herewith, and such as will obstinately refu
e to 
con forme themselves to the said Lawes, iniunctions, and orders that you 
do forthwith suspende them, and eupric of them, from there publique 
ministracions whatsoever, and also do sequester all the fructe of there 
benefice," &c. 


The' sharp distinction bet\veen the Queen's" IR\ves and in- 
junctions" and Parker's own" orders," dra,vn in the letter to 
Grindal, is as emphatically repeated in this letter to his im1ne- 
diate subordinate, ,vhile the sanle ter1n " order" for the docu- 
ment of inferior authority is used in both. On this saIne day 
letters of no doubt a like tenor w'ere sent to the Commissary of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Chichester (commissary of a Sussex 
peculiar), and the Dean of .Arches. 
fr. Parker has not noticed 
,vhat appears to us valuable illustrative evidence of the spirit 
in ,,
hich Elizabeth and her ministers were acting in a doclunellt 
of only three years and a half later date, ,vhich nlay be read 
in Carchyell. Upon Novenlber 6, 1569, a letter, not ,directly 
signed by the Queen, but issued in her na1ne by the Council, 
,vith signatures of ,vhich the first "-as Lord }{eeper N. Bacon, 
and the last Cecil, ,vas sent to Parker, " about the recovering of 
the discipline of the Church," in ,vhich the Archbishop is again 
taken to task in the spirit of the letter of 1564-5, not for the 
existence of persons ,vho have disobeyed the Advertise1neuts 
and their" other order," but for that of those ,yho " have not 
used the Common Prayer according to the la,ves of this reabn." 
It ,vill be said, and ,ve admit it, that this argulnent is only 
inferential, but it is a very strong arglunellt of that descrip- 
tioñ, that such a cODlplaint lnade at that tÍIne, and passing 
over the Advertisen1ents, ,vould be hardly consistent "ith the 
theory of their royal authority, w'hile it \vould entirely corre- 
spond ,vith the view' of their origin and nature ,yhich ,ve have 
been defending. The expression" according to the la,ves of 
the l'eahn," at once recalls l'arker's U her 
lathJs hl"'C::' and in- 
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junctions," which he employs in contrast to his o\vn "orders" 
the Advertisements. It is an ungracious task to have to expose 
what, if the llidsdale judgment had been a literary essay, and 
not the voice of authority, \ve should have been tempted to 
term miscarriage of evidence, all the more unintelligible, 
since it is well known that the counsel for Mr. llidsdale 
prèssed such considerations. I t would be a goud thing to 
vindicate \yhat \ye believe is the true meaning of the Church's 
ritual order; but the price which we should pay for that 
advantage would be heavy if it must involve the proof of 
inaccuracy made good against judges and tribunals, of which 
the practical, not less than the authoritative, cOlllpetence 
ought to stand far above questioning. It is even nlore un- 
gracious to have to arraign a man so justly honoured as Lord 
Selborne of any perfunctory handling of, and pre-formed con- 
clusions as to, delicate issues; but literary and historical truth, 
not to mention higher considerations, has imposed the task 
upon us. 
We have, in the course of our examination, pointed out 
the particular, if not enlphatic, care \vhich ,vas taken to 
restrain the directions contained in Elizabeth's letter to 
Parker, and the operation of Parker's Advertisenlents to his 
own Province of Canterbury, according to the tenoI' of the 
notification that "the like wee will o'rder 101'1 the Province of 
Yark," a promise which seeIns never to have been kept. 
This is the Inore striking when it is remembered that the Act 
of 1559 talks of the" Metropolitan of this realm." We must 
no\v (as 1\11'. Parker does) ask, not of course as la\vyers, but as 
students, how the Ridsdale judges-even if we accept the 
Advertisements at the Privy Council's valuation for the 
province which they covered-can establish that they ever 
were, or now can be, law for that province from which they 
were expressly excluded? 
The parsons whose persistence in following the direction of 
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the Rubric of 15-19 have brought thcln into trouble with the 
Courts-l\Ir. l\Iackonochie, 1\Ir. l)urchas, ],11'. Echvards, 1\lr. 
Ridsdale, 1\lr. Tooth, and 1\11'. Dale-happen all to have 
belonged to various dioceses of the 1}1'ovince of Canterbury, 
within '\vhich the Advertisell1ents (supposing the nlysteriously 
inferential sanction of Elizabeth to hold good) can alone 
claim any authority ,vhich the Ridsdale judgment 111ay have 
assigned to them. But, if the fancy should possess the 
Dean of Carlisle to discard the cope and surplice, ,yl1Ïch are 
ostensibly his only legal vesture when he cele brates, Î1
 favour 
of chasuble and albe, could he not plausibly contend that his 
obligatory cognisance of the royal provision of Elizabeth's 
ceased when he gave up Cheltenham, and that, in default of 
other order ha viug been taken for the Province of York, he 
was Ii vi
1g under the full provision of the second year uf 
Ed,vard VI.? No doubt Lord Penzance, if persuaded of the 
cogency of this reasoning, ,vould give to it its full effect, 
although he nlÎght have immediately afterwards to inflict 
sonie peine forte et dure upon an unlucky parson from the 
Southern Province \vho had insisted on copying the Dean of 
Carlisle's vesture. 
Lord Selborne attaches much value to the fact \vhich 1\11'. 
Parker accepts, that a whole generation of "Titers assuIlled 
the royal authority of the Advertiseluents. This seeins to 
us only to prove the success of Parker's policy. Disappointed 
as he 'vas in 0 btaining the royal authority for the 'Jnorlns 
vivendi \vhich he proposed in a forn1 which differed fronl 
th
 Queen's intention, he used expressions in his published 
circular ,vhich came as near to implying the missing royal 
authority as possible, and yet kept on the safe side. Posterity, 
familiar ,vith the Advertisements as the practical rule of the 
Church, read the passage uncritically, and believed in theÎJ 
formal binding po,ver. '\tVe impute nothing dishonouraLlf 
to Parker in this proceeding. Elizabeth, ,ve dare say, sa
" 
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through his innocent stratage1l1 and snÜlcd, for it left her 
\vith the credit of success if he succeeded, \vhile it \vas open 
to her to repudiate a failure. Napoleon III. \vas not the 
first sovereign \vho has mastered literary ambiguity as a fine 
art. Those \vriters here and there on :\vholn Lord Selborne 
so luuch relies, stand rebuked and refuted by an authority 
far more \veighty than L'Estrange and other private contro- 
versialists, nothing less than the statntal)le Prayer Book of 
IG62, in the forefront of \yhich the "Thole Act of Uniforlnity 
of 155
 is textually reprinted. 'Ve do not belieye it credible 
that the legislature of 1662 \vould have so deliberately reyived 
that statute, \vith its 25th section intact, if it had believed, 
and if (as the TIidsdale judges contend) it had intended the 
\vorld to believe, under penalty, that that 25th section had 
been superseded by SOlne proceedings taken in 1566. 


1\11'. Parker has further earned the gratitude of ritual 
students by calling definite attention to a much neglected 
document \vhich helps to illustrate one of th
 hitherto most 
obscure phenolnena of the vestiary question. It is a paper 
existing an10ng those of Archbishop Parker's at Corpus 
Christi College, Cillubridge, entitled' Resolutions and Orders 
taken by comon concert of the Bishops,' \vith the subheading 
'Interpretations and further Consideracions of certen iniunc- 
tions.' ],11'. Parker has collated this document, to \vhich he 
assigns a date after J anuary 1
61, and \vhich is still (except 
in an extract \vhich he gives) only accessible so far as pre- 
sented by Strype, and as inaccurately given in a foot note of 
the first volume of Card\vell's Doc'lJ/ì1tentary Annals, in \vhich 
the title' Resolutions' does not appear. 
Among the considerations is "Item that there be used 
but oni y one apparell, as the cope in the nlÎnistracion of the 
Lord's Supper, and the surplesse at all other ministracions, 
and that there he none other lnanner and forme of lninistringe 
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the Saci'alÙents, but as the Sci'vicc boke doth preciselio 'pro. 
scribe, and \vithe such declaration as be in the injunctions, 
concerninge the fonne of the connn union 1 )read and placing 
of the conlmon (1 conlnlunion) , borde.' " 
Ir. Parker gives 
us no evidence to sho\v w'hether the' TIesolutions' ,vere ever 
published or if any atternpt ,yas maùe to enforce them. 
\Vhatever may have been their fate, they are unquestionably 
valuable as contemporaneous evidence of the opinions and 
aims of those w'ho w'ere in po,yer at that crisis. 
It is reasonable to conjecture that the provision establishing 
the cope as the exclusive Eucharistic dress may have beon 
prompted by a politic intention to differentiate the Church of 
England from that of Ronle, "Thich the people were then 
conteulplating, not only in the light of centuries of resistance 
to the corruptions and tyranny of the Curia, but in the lurid 
glare of the l\Iarian burnings. The cope nlay very likely have 
often by an insular peculiarity served as the old English Eu- 
charistic vesture, but the chasuble \vas identified \vith Pole, 
the It
lians, and the Spaniards. So \vhen Parker and the 
party of order \vanted a Eucharistic dress in a safe form, they 
found it in the cope. "r e have never blinked the fact that 
bet\veen the death of 
Iary and a cOlnparatively late year of 
the reign of Victoria, the chasuble and the tunacle, though 
presulnably as legal as the cope, were practically obsolete, 
\vhile the latter enjoyed a conditioned but continuous recog- 
nition. This has neyer seemed to us a sufficient reason to 
forbid-supposing circumstances propitious for the revival- 
the _ use of an Eucharistic vesture \vhich connects us, as the 
cope does not, \vith the great traJition of the \vhole Church, 
and "rith our o"rn pre-Reformational usage in its more excel- 
lent aspects. Reasons, \vhich nlay have been strong in the 
sixteenth century, lnay,vell have lost their force in the nine- 
teenth, while it is the circunlstances of the nineteenth, and 
not of the sixteenth, ,,"'hich ought to guide our o"
n eccle- 
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siastical policy. Yet the principle of some Eucharistic dress 
is of more consequence than the detail of its pattern, while 
it is. still in the rudimentary stage of struggling for recog- 
nition beyond Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, and even 
in them for practical adoption. Only an ignorant or pre- 
judiced man would charge the authors of the' Resolutions' 
with a less personal regard for the honour of the Sanctuary 
than that ,vhich actuated the Prelates ,vho put in use the 
Prayer Book of 1549, in spite of the services to ,vhich they 
cOlnmitted themselves, and of its fuller catalogue of allo,valJle 
vestures. The full detail of the pu blicåtion, use, and superses- 
sion of that book is a lost chapter of history. Enough has, 
ho,y'ever, survived to sho,v that, if ,ve 'v ere driven to seek 
some illustrative parallel for the behaviour of those ,vho "'"ere 
responsible for the government of the English Church bet\Veell 
Whitsun Day, 1549, and All Saints' Day, 1552, ,ve could only 
find it in the records of the action of the Ottoman Governn1ent 
over those constitutional reforms with ,vhich it has labourerl to 
hood\vink Europe during the last quarter of a century. Not 
to go further, demoi1strative proof exists in a book which has, 
so to speak, dropped into our mouth-,vell known, though in 
a less piquant form, as are some of the incidents ,yhich it 
records. We refer to the second volume of the journal of the 
heraldWriothesley, recently published by the Camden Society, 
and ranging over the years 1547 to 1559. 
Wriothesley's description of the solemn service by ,vhich 
the use of the First Prayer Book was ceremoniously set up 
at St. Paurs is- 


"The one and twentith daie of Julie " [obviously an erratum for June], 
" the sixth daie afte'r Trinitie Soundaie, the Archbishopp of Canterburie 
CRme to PonIes, and their in the quire, after mattens, in a cope with an 
aulble under it, and his crosse borne afore him with two priestes of Poules 
for deakin aud sub-decou, with aulbles ami, tuniecles, tbe deane of Pùules 
followinge him in his surples, came into the quire, nlY 101"<1 :J\Iaior, with 
nlost part of the aldermen, sitting their with him. 
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"This daie procession was song according to the Ringes hooke, my lord 
[archbishop] and the quire kneJing, my lord singing the collectes and 
prAying, and adding one other prayer which he had written for this plage. 
This donne, he went to the highe aulter with deacon and 
ubdeacon, anrl 
their to celebrate the hoIie communion of the bodie and b'oud of Christ, 
according to thp Kinges book last sett fourt.h by Act of Perliament, for tbe 
service and sacrafice of the Church, he ministring the sacrament of the 
hoè1ie of Christ himse1f to the deane and YIf. uther, the deacons following 
with the chalice of the blowl of Christ:' 


\Ve nlay here parenthetically notice the curious survival 
of the tenn cc procession" for the litany, though it \vas no 
longer snng processionally. The editor of \'Vriothesley snp- 
plelnents this account by the follo,ving description of the 
same event from the G1
cy Friars' Clu
onicle:- 


"And, too, the Byshoppe of Canterbery was there at procession, and dyd 
the offes hymselfe in a cope anlI no vestment, nor mytter, nor crosse, but a 
crose staffe; and too dyd aIle the offes, and his sattene cl1ppe on hys hede 
aHe the tyme of the offes; ø.nd too gave the communione bymself unto 
VIII. p('r
ons of the sayd Church."-Grey Fdars' Chronicle, p. 60. 


\Ve have here that ,yhich - presents itself as an honest 
attempt to give effect to the ritual prescriptions of the book 
of 1549, in a service ,vhich seenlS to our generation, reared in 
such different associations, exceptionally reverent and grand, 
though the persons w'ho valued the old fornls "Tould at the 
tinle have deemed it mutilated and meagre. It is conspicu- 
ously ear-marked by- the deliberate selection of the cope as 
the celebrant's dress, in correspondence \vith the tunacles of 
the assistants, ,vhile, as if for the prophetic discolnfitnre of 
recent hair-splittings, that cope w'as "Torn not over the sur- 
plice but the albe. Three days after this service (,J nne 2-t) 
the Council addressed a letter to Bonner, Bishop of London, 
given in Cal'lhvell, in \vhich it enforces its lessons of 
conforn1Ïty to the ne,v Prayer Book, and in taking hinl to 
task for the continuance of special masses at 
t. Panl's, 
prescrihes- 


u 
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" That the holy blessed Communion, according to the Act of Parliament, 
be ministered at the high altar of the church, and in no other places of the 
same, and only at such times as your high masses were wont to be used; 
except some number of people desire (for their necessary business) to have 
a Communion in the morning, and yet the same to be executed at the 
chancel at the high altar, as it is appointed in the book of the public 
service, without cauteile or digression from the common order." 


How'ever, October 1549 ,vitnessed the deposition of 
Bonner and the appointlnent to the See of London of llidley, 
,vho set about carrying out the system of that Prayer Book 
which ,vas then and for three more years the la,v of Church 
and S
ate, in a manner ,vhich his present excellent successor 
Inight not unreasonably describe as àvoftía. So the follo\ving 
Eastertide of 1550 ,vas, according to "Triothesley, oLserveJ 
in this lllanner at St. Paul's:- 


" This yeare, against Easter, the Bishopp of London altered the Lordes 
table that stoode where the high aulter was, and he remoued the table 
beneth the steepps into the middes of the upper quire in Poules, and sett 
the endes east and west, the priest standing in the middest at the Commu- 
nion, on the South side of the bord, and after the creed song he caused the 
vaile to be drawen, that no person shoulde see but those that receaued, and 
ha closed the iron grates of the quire on the north and south side with 
Lricke and plaister, that non might remaine in at the quire." 


These sunlnlary proceedings, it \vill be recollected, "rere 
the action of a prelate s\vorn to use and carry out a Prayer 
Book ,vhich enforced a Conlnlunion Serv
ce to be conlnlenced 
by " the priest standing hUlnblyafore the midst of the altar," 
and in \yhich that service is cü"'ltinued as one unbroken act of 
Eucharistic adoration, ,vith no dra,,
ing of veils and" fencing 
the tables " even hinted at in the rubric. TIicUey's \vell-kno,vn 
injunctions of 1550, in the heyday of the book of 154
, tell 
the saIne tale :- 


" 'Vishing a godly unity to be observed in all our diocese; and for that 
the fonn of a table Inay more move and turn the shnple from the old 
superstitious opinions of the Popish l11ass, and to the right use of the Lorù's 
Supper, we exhort. the curates, churchwardens, and quesh11en here present 
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to erect and set up the Lord's board after the form of an honest tal)}c 
decently covered, in such place of the quire or chancel as shall be most 
meet by their discretion and agreement, so that tbe ministers, with the 
con1municants, may have their place separate from the rest of the people; 
and to take down and abolish all other by-altars or tables." 
It is in no ,vay inlpugning the personal holiness, or the 
consistency of tl..e individual convictions of Crannler or 
Ridley, to say that this w'ay of handling the Prayer Book of 
1349 "
as, on the face of it, palpably unreal, and therefore 
not honest. The idea of the Communion Service set out in 
that book had its o"rn unnlistakable stalllp, yet the Bishop" 
of London forcibly wTested it to a different signification. 
"Thether the ritual of 1549 ,yere in itself, as ,ve contend, 
scriptural and edifying, or, as the Geneyan school asserted, 
superstitious and Inischieyous, it existed by all the most 
solenln sanctions throughout 1530, and till nearly the end of 
1352, as the law of our Church and State, and so the spec- 
tacle of a bishop deliberately falsifying its spirit, if not its 
letter, nlust have gi yen a "Tench to the moral sense of the 
people ,,
hich ,vas, "
e believe, deeply and ,,
idely felt. Be- 
tween Donner and TIidley the First Book ,vas denied fair play, 
even during the first period of its legal authority. The studenL 
of recent controversies ,viII notice ,vith curiosity, if not 
aillusenlellt, that Ridley's celebrant at St. Paul's ,vas placed, 
not at the north-end, but at the south-ll1Ïdst of a table 
standing east and ,vest. 
After such a "
ay of dealing 'with the book of 13-:19, the 
description given by "Triothesley of the introduction of the 
Second Prayer nook on All Saints' Day, 1532, at St. Paul's, 
reads like an anti-cliInax. At all events, the attelnpt had 
been then nlade, hy the change of the Service Book, to bring 
,\:ords into confonnity ,vith actions:- 
"The first day of Noyember, being All Hallowes daye, the newe 
eruice of 
the booke called the Common Prayer bcganne in Pawles, the Bishop of 
London cxccutingc himselfe. And in the aftcrnoone the sayd Bishop 
U 2 
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preached at Pawles Crosse, my Lord Mayor and the Aldermen beinge 
present at the sermon. 
IC This daye all copes and vestments were put doune through all England, 
and the prebendaries of Pawles left of their hoodes, and the bishops their 
crosses, so that all prestes and c1erkes should use none other vest mentes 
at service nor communion, but surplisses onely ; as by an Act of Parliament 
in the booke of Common Prayer more at large is sette out. 
" After the feast of All 
aintes, tne upper quire in St. Pawles Church in 
London, where the high alter stoodc, was broken downc, and all the quire 
thereabout, and the table of the communion WitS set in the lower quire, 
where the preistes 
inge." 
The unaltered Second Book, ,vith its starved ritual, ,vas, 
,ve all kno,v, even Inore short-lived than the First, ,vhile no 
doubt the accession of l\lary, ,vith its restoration of the sights 
and sounds ,vhich had endured for so In any centm'ies, and 
had so recently been dropped, reduced the Inemory of both 
books in the popular estin1ation to that of an ephemeral, inco- 
herent dream. 
Thc real beginning of the continuous ,V'orship of the 
reformed Church of England, \vith its claim of keeping straight 
along the middle course, must be placed in the prinlacy of 
Parker; and Parker, as ,ve see, ,vas the author of Resolutions 
affinning-in intentional contrast both to the meagre cerc- 
l11o11ial of 1552 and to the perplexing variety of ROlnnn 
apparel-uniforlnity conlbined ,vith distinctiveness in the 
Eucharistic dress, suggested in the fornl of the cope. The 
principle, not the pattern, is the essential thing in this case; 
aud in our tinles, ,vhen it is not conlpulsory uniformity, but 
liberty of use, for ,vhich the higher Churchmen are pleading, 
the spirit, though not the letter, of l)arker's prescriptions 
might reasonably be fulfilled, and \vithal a reyerent regard 
for antiquity preserved in a greater nleasure than the IIeso- 
lutions achieve, by the recognition of the Ornanlents of the 
Minister in the second year of Ethvard VI., ,vith no furthér 
lill1Îtations than those ,vhich are Ï1nposed by the rubric of 
the book of 1549, ,,'hich, as it is contended, Blakes them legal, 
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\vhile of course they \vould be revived, not as of cOlnpulsioll, 
but as of permission. 
On the other hand, the claim for the specific use of the 
cope in parish churches presents itself in the strength of that 
appeal to historical precedent ,vhich Englishn1en are so luuch 
inclined to respect. It is true that ,ve have to go to Cathe- 
drals, 1\linsters, and Royal, Episcopal, and College Chapels 
for positive proof. But healthy instinct tells our people that 
,vhat is right in then1 cannot be "Tong in the ,,-hole Church. 
l\Ioreover, a practical advantage of a kind peculiarly perplex- 
ing to the other party in the controversy attaches to this 
limited den1and. The argun1ent for the cope can be based 
upon the conclusions of the other side ,,-ith ahnost as much 
cogency as upon those historical conclusions for ,vhich \ve 
contend. The parish cope is by general consent stan1ped 
upon 15-1:9. \Ve believe that it can be also found in 1566. 
Holding this vie,,', ,ve endeavoured to sho,v last year i
 
our article upon the Ridsdale Judgnlent (reprinted in this 
volume), that the pernussive, in distinction to the obligatory, 
use of the cope in parish churches could be established 
upon the reasonings of that judgment, and, in fact, that it 
could be read into that docun1ent even as it stood, just as 
easily as the contrary conclusion. In fact, ,ve contended 
that the judgn1ent, decided nothing upon the point while it 
111arshalled the prescriptions upon 'which, by its process of 
reasoning, it nlust act. That judgnlent, in setting up the 
Advertisenlents as the snpren1e arbiter of clerical vesture, 
leaves us ,vithout guide or pilot to make out their inter- 
pret
ttion for oursel yes" but in referring to these Ad vertise- 
ments, ,,-e discover that they lay do,,-'-n- 


"Item. In the ministration of the Holy Communion in Catht:dral aud 
Collegiate Churches, the principal minister !-ohall wear a cope, with 
Gospeller and Epistoler agreeably, and at all other prayers to be said at that 
Communion-Table, to m;e no Cope:;, but Surplices. 
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"Item. That the Dean and Prebendaries wear a Surplice, with a Silk 
Hood in the Quire; and when they preach to wear their Hood. 
" Item. That every minister saying any publick prayers, or ministring 
the Sacraments or other Rites of the Church, shall wear a comely Surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charges of the Parish; and that the 
Parish provide a decent Table standing on a frame for the Communion- 
Ta111e." 


The judglnent declares that the vesture prescribed \vithin 
the four corners of these regulations is legal, and all beyond 
them illegal. Among the garments over \vhich the orders of 
1566 are silent are the chasuble, tunacle, and albe; and, as 
1\1r. Ridsdale ,vas articled for using them, he is adillonished 
to desist from the practice. He \vas not articled for the use 
of the cope, and so the Privy Council forbears to measure 
the la\yful area of that garment, and leaves him without any 
directions as to \vhat he is to do with a cope if he has one. 
It 111erely sends him to the Advertisements, and if he finds 
there that he can wear a cope-provided only that he does 
not obtain it by the one ,,"ay which Parliament, ten years 
since, stepped in to 111ake in1possible for all clergymen when 
it abolished con1pulsory church rates, viz. forcing the parish 
to levy a rate for the price-he is clearly as much obeying the 
Ridsdale judgl11ent by using as by refusing the attire. In 
refusing the surplice he \vould disobey the Court, but he is 
not more obedient in "Tearing than in refusing to 'year a cope 
oyer that surplice at the Communion Service. To pass from 
the living Privy Council to Elizabeth's bishops, the position 
for \vhich ,ve contend, and \vhich further reflection only Inakes 
n10re clear in our eyes, is that, in framing these provisions, 
Parker and his colleagues intended to say, and effectively did 
l' 
say, that the parson might, if he pleased, use a cope in his 
parish church, but that he 111ight not charge the parish \vith 
it. The sllrplice had to be provided at the charges of the 
parish, \vhether it liked the burden or not, \vhile the cope, if 
uSe(l, could only be procured by the generosity of SOIHe pri- 
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vatc donor. The surplice since 1868 has fared no better in a 
parish \vhich refuses to vote a Church-rate.. Churchmen of 
the present day to \vhml1 a surplice is fan1Ïliar and innocent, 
and as the Ininisterial dress universally acceptable, can hardly 
realise the lllixed feelings ,vith \vhich such a conlpromise as 
that of 1566-proceeding from an Archbishop \vho had as 
priest said mass according to the use of Sarum, and as a 
fugitive had consorted with the foreign refonners, anù ,vas 
no,v l\Ietropolitan because he \vas esteenled to be a man who 
\vould as l11ediator 1110st wisely use his diversified experiences 
-n1ust have been received in a Church \vhich contained a 
pron1Ïnent and noisy party, to ,vhom cope and surplice \vere 
equally hateful, and doubtless another party feeling deeply, 
but not daring to speak, \vhich still hankered after the old 
ceremonial, and \vere not hopeless of its restoration. The 
comparison of the t\yO papers, \ye believe, gives the measure of 
the concession \yhich Parker felt himself cOlnpelled to make 
to the ruritans bet\yeen the period of the Resolutions of 1561 
and the Advertisements of 1566. In the former the cope 
and surplice appear as the prescribed Eucharistic dress every- 
\vhere; in the latter the cope and surplice continue to be the 


* Aß we are dealing with the cope in its strictly legal aspects, we have 
refrained from repeating a consideration which we have more than once 
urged in various quarters, that the churches with many curates, such as 
Leeds, Doncaster, and St. Peter's, Eaton Square-the frequent exist.. 
ence of which is one of the commendable novelties which the Church re- 
vival has produced-are equitably collegiate churches, and have a moral 
fight (particularly since the abolition of conlpulsion in Church-rates) 
to all the legal amplitude of ceremonial which the Advertisements and the 
Canons of 1604 concede to collegiate churches. To be sure of one priest 
for each parish church was more, we feel certain, than either Parker or 
Bancroft could have hoped for, and so they provided accordingly for the 
l)revailing scarcity. Lord Selborne, in a recent letter to the Guardian, is 
sharp upon :Mr. Dickinson for urging this consideration. 1,1r. Dickinson 
had of course no intention of saying that such churches were by law 
" collegiate; " but he dared to rise from the technicalities to the s!Jirit of 
the l)rovi:;ions which he was cunsidering. 
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prescribed dress for cathedral anù collegiate churches, \vhile 
elsewhere the surplice only remained compulsory, although 
the pern1issive use of the cope \vas not impugned. When we 
recollect that parochial ,vorship ,vas conducted at the charges 
of the parish rate, and the ,vorship in cathedrals at that of the 
private estates of the Chapter, the reason and the vindication 
of this difference become apparent. The Puritans certainly 
succeeded in winning a large practical concession; but the 
victory, due to the Inaintenance of a principle, reluained ,vith 
the other side, ,,,,hicIt had not only avoided declaring a dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress illegal any\vhere, but had succeeded 
in attaching the obligation of its use to the particular churches 
,vhich la\v and public opinion combined to regard as the 
models of \vorship. 
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I. 


THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 


Ecclesiastical Courts Commission - Condemnation of Public \Vorship 
Regulation Act by its authors - Excuse for plain-spoken retrospect 
into its origin and policy - \Vriter's place in the" historical High 
Church party "-The Act has enlbarked Puritanism in a sacred war 
against ceremonialism en bloc, and compelled Ritualists to defend it 
en bloc-The writer no Ritualist, but an " Ecclesiologist," standing on 
the Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, and 1662-Attempting a general 
l>arliamentary definition of Ritualism as an offence an absurdity- 
rrhe Act resembled treating a dislocation as blood-poisoning-Not really 
the growth of the Ritual Commission-" Restrain" not abo1ishing- 
ComnlÍssion ought to have led to a concordat - Lay memorial on 
ceremonial of 1873-Public \V orship Bill as brought in swept in the 
whole High Church party - ?tlanipulation by Lord Shaftesbury- 
Neglect of Con vocation - Destruc tion of old jurisdictions - A vowed 
partizanship of its promoter in House of Commons - ?tIr. Russell 
Gurney-Turning of Tide-Bishops' discretion saved-Choice of Lord 
Penzance-Bishops' Pastoral of 1875-Ceremonial prosecutions since. 
1874 may not aU have been under the Act, but all in consequence of it. 


\V lIEN I had first agreed to consider the policy of the Public 
\V orship Regulation .r\.ct, I felt some n1isgivil1gs at 111Y tenle- 
l'ity. But in the interval all apprehensions have quite dis- 
apl'L
ared, and I can now buckle to, not, I hope, \vith a light 
heart, but in a trustful spirit. The truth is, that Inean\vhile 
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the question has been raised, and virtually settled, in a Sense 
corresponding with nlY own conclusions, not by any casual 
laYluan, but by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
conI-Provincials in sacred Synod assembled, as well as hy 
the House of Lords. 
When a householder sends for the slater, or the ph11111er, 
or the carpenter in a hurry, the reasonable inference is that 
he suspects something amiss about his d\velling. But ,
hell 
carpenter, pltullber, and slater are all conlmanded to meet 
over the condition, not of that one lnansion only, but of the 
whole ro\v in \vhich it stands, then, indeed, it may be con- 
cluded that extensive repairs are called for to restore the 
buildings to tenantable condition. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury's proposal, accepted by the Ministry and House of 
Lords, for a Royal Commission upon Ecclesiastical J udica- 
ture, is more than an excuse for a plain-spoken retrospect of 
the
rigin and policy of the Public Worship Regulation Act. 
This concession has made the doings of seven years ago 
ancient history, and justifies me for treating it in the free 
nlethod appropriate to a retrospective inquiry. 
I am apt to beconle suspicious if I find any \vriter \vho 
elubarks upon an historical research too loudly boastful of 
his inlpartiality. Industry and accuracy are among the 
chiefest requisites for a trustworthy historian. But of these 
good qualities, assnn1Ïng the honesty of the writer, there 
can be no lnore sure guarantee than the consciousness of 
some luessage to deliver, SOlne ]nission to fulfil, some opinion 
to establish. The student who is indifferent as to the goal 
to which his researches nlay lead him lives under a perpetual 
temptation of preferring the easy, the picturesque, or the 
popular. Intending then to be scrupulously accurate in DlY 
stateluents, I do not claim the cold and negative Illerit of 
yiewing the Public Worship Regulation Act fronl the neutral 
position of a disengaged bystander. 
ly place is anlong the 
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IllcnlLers of that old High Church party, the" historical IIigh 
Church party," \vhich has, for some years past, had ahundant 
cause for astonishnlent at finding that in proportion as 
TIitualists and Ritualisnl are dcnounced for the capital offence 
of unpopularity, it is itself being constantly hurried to tIle 
edge of that dangerous abyss 'which, as \V8 kno\v, ya,vns for 
those of ,,,hOl11 all men speak \vell. 
Accepting for the nloment the startling statenlent of the 
late Prinle 
rinister, that the Public Worship Bill ,vas 
brought in to put do\vn Ritualism, I shall attenlpt to recall 
the light in ,vhich the measure, so explainecl, presented itself 
to the Inembers of that historical High Church party of 
\vholn, ill his subsequent sentence, l\Ir. Disraeli had nothing 
but good to say. To speak very plainly, I consider it to be 
one of the gravest nlisfortnnes of that Public "r orship legis- 
lation, that it has created a \vholly fictitious eidolon of 
"llitualism," Í1Tespective of the rites ,vhich may 111ake it up ; 
and in providing special machinery of the "urgency" class 
to suppress its o,vn figl11ent, it has cast a slur upon, and done 
an injury to principles, the disallo\vance of ,vhich ,vonld be 
the dissolution of the actual Church of England. It has 
cnlbarked Puritanisnl in a sacred ,var against ceremonial 
en bloc, and it has often nlade it a point of honour \vith 
Ritualists to defend en bloc, as if they \vere inseparaLle, a 
variety of usages \vhich might other\,,'ise have been separately 
considered on their respective merits. 
I anl not a "Ritualist." Long before Ritualisnl co n01ninc 
\vas heard of, I had nlatured my ceremonial convictions, and 
taken my stand as an "Ecclesiologist" upon certain principles 
of English Church \vorship, \vhich I find in the Prayer Book 
of 1549, and also in that of 1532, and for ourselves most 
authoritativcly in the actual statutable book of 1662, and 
which I recognisc expounded, exelllpJified, and illustrated 
in the ,vritillgs and in the doings of ....\nllr(>'ve
, "rren, ;ultl 
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Cosin, of Sparrow and Sancroft, and of Wilson and WillÜul1 
Palmer. Secure in this position, I can look with equanin1Ïty 
upon that miscellaneous muster of phenomena which are 
ignorantly classed together as Ritualism. 
While I find in that fluctuating array of actions and 
theories things '\vhich make me grave and sorry, I add \vith 
gratitude that I recognise much ,vhich lifts up my heart ill 
thankfulness at toil, disconlfort, and privation, faced and 
borne for the glory of God and the salvation of nlankind. 
To pass fronl Church to Forum, I am driven to conclude 
that any general definition of Ritualism, so framed as to be 
cognisable as an offence by Act of Parlianlent, is an absurdity, 
so long as the Prayer Book exists as a schedule to a statute. 
To create an indiscriminate moral offence of Ritualism is 
equally absurd, when so many incidents which pass under 
that nanle are the inevitable and Ineritorious results of that 
great revival during the last half-century of holiness and zeal 
in the Church of England, in ,vhich-outsitle of the regulated 
oppositions of parties-every \vriter has found something to 
praise, ,vith the eccentric exception of an historian ,vho finds 
his ,yay to the ear of clùtured Englislnnen by his exquisite 
style. " O\ving, as \ve do, to this revival," in the ,yords of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's recent Charge, "a 1110re 
reverent appreciation of the value of the out\vard fornls of 
religion," \ve find, as must ahvays be the case in paYlnents in 
full of debts long contracted, that all the coin \vill not pass 
current at the bank. To say that a movenlent is rapid, 
popular, and unexpected, is to say that such n1ust be the 
result, 'and the enenlies of High Church cerelnonial have 
no more right to be jubilant on the fact than its supporters 
have need to be do\vncast. 
" !fovenlent" is a noun of nlultitude, and \vhen you have 
a nun1ber of nlen in moveluent, sonle of them HUlst, fronl 
physical causes, ahvays occupy an extrenle position. 
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Such, as I venture to lay do\vn \vith much expectation of 
contradiction, but \vith no fear of refutation, is the truth 
about" Ritualism." But \vhat \vas the theory about it \yhich 
lar under, anù invited that attempt to put it do\vn \vith w"hich 
,ve are concerned i I shall best nlake nlY explanation clear 
by borro\ving an illustration fronl modern nledical science. 
All \vho are familiar \vith contenlporary therapeutics nlust 
be fan1iliar with the great and increasing attention \vhich is 
being paid to the phenonlenon of Lloocl- poisoning as the key 
to ll1a11Y nlaladies, the results of \vhich had hitherto been so 
deadly because their origin \vas not appreciated. 
J\Ianya blood-poisoned patient has been cured by being 
treated for blood-poisoning. But obstinately to assume that 
the nlan \vho has dislocated his shoulder is victinl to the 
vicious condition of his circulation, and to substitute alkaloids 
for splints, nlay sOlnetÏ1nes kill the patient. I should be 
sorry to think that there had ever been any risk of this 
calan1Ìty having been reached fronl riding hard the theory 
\vhich appears to l11e to underlie the policy of the Public 
\V orship Act, that Ritualism \vas the poison \vhich had 
infected the life-blood of the English Church. Still, no 
other supposition can account for the peculiarities of the 
Ineasure. Of course, if such \vas the case, the reslùts which 
follo\ved "
ere the Inishaps inevitably incident to all nlis- 
treatluent, eyen by the ablest practitioners. 
I 11lay note in passing, that I have seen a statelllent by an 
authority \vhich \ve are bound to respect, that the Public 
'V orship Act \vas the natural growth of the recomnlendations 
of that Ritual Commission \yhich sat froln 1867 to 1870, and 
in partictùar of the reconl111endations of its first report, \vhich 
called to life the "aggrieved parishioners." As a nlember 
of that COl111nissiol1, and one \vho, in signing that report, 
had to add an explanation in the sense of IllY present renlarks, 
I InHst yery distinctly contend that the recollections of Iny 
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respected friend are not quite clear. The report dealt sþecifi- 
cally with vestments as markedly distinct from the general 
body of rubrical observances, and pronounced that these 
dresses ought to be "restrained." This ,vord was intention- 
ally suggested by the High Church members of the Conl- 
mission in preference to any other, as not involving definite 
abolition, but some elastic machinery of regulation. The 
same High Church members wisely or un\visely suggested 
restraining, through the machinery of a plurality Df "aggrieved 
parishioners," as an improvernent on the single delator pro- 
vided by the Church Discipline Act. 
This recolnnlendation of the Conunission, I repeat, "Tas one 
having reference to some process of "restraining" in con- 
trast to "forbidding," and that in regard to one particular 
ceremonial usage which \vas far more strange in 1867 than 
it is in 1881.* 
Every argtunent of policy \vhich might have been urged for 
the recommendation ,,
ithin this limited range \vas its con- 
demnation, if applied to the unlimited uses of the Public Wor- 
ship Itegulation Act. The true fulfilment of the spirit of the 
l)roposal \vould not have been the introduction of that measure, 
but a concordat on the Eucharistic dress. If the concordat 
had failed, still the Public Worship Bill \Vf u1d stand in no 
logical relation to the attempt to reach an agreement. 
The lay memorial against ceremonial, presented during the 
summer of 1873 to the Archbishops assembled at Lanlbeth, 
was, no doubt, the public incentive to legislation, and un- 
happily that emanated neither fronl the Right nor the Left 
Centre, but from the pure Left. A better fornl of pastoral 
-something more grave and ecclesiastical-nlight, I venture 
to think, have been devised for revealing the cOl1ling event 
than the leading article \vhich appeared in the Tirnes on the 


. Much of the internal history of the Commh;sion has just been made 
public in the thinl volume of the C Life of Bishop \Yilbrrforce.' [1882.] 
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10th of March, 1874, witli the effect of aivertillg SOI11e portion 
of that public attention \vhich was at' the' 1l1011lent concen- 
trated on the just past general election and the incoming 
adlllinistration. 
In ùue tÏ1ne the Archbishop of Canterbury brought into 
the HOllse of Lords the Public Worship Regulation Rill, in 
a speech evidently intended to be moderate, but Inarked 
hy an unhal)py oversight. The Archbishop ,vas led in his 
exposure of niutives to refer, in illustration of the necessity 
of such legislation, to some proceedings \vhich had recently 
occurred in the Diocese of Durhaln, then presided over by 
Bishop Baring. But \vhen persons asked ,vhat were the 
Ritualistic enormities ,vhich had produced that stir, the 
discovery w'as made that in the hands of his Grace had been' 
placed the accusation of a clergyman as moderate as he was 
enlÏnent, the late Dr. Dykes, for doing no more than taking 
the' East\vard position. This incident seemed to Ï1nply that 
the nlenaced men were not the Ritualists so calleù, but the 
whole High Church party-the great phalanx of the Purchas 
renlonstrants. There cOlùd be no doubt that the Archbishop 
\vas speaking frolll superficial inforruation, and I greatly, 
therefore, regret having even in passing to refer to the n1Ïs- 
take of one so en1Ïnent and WhOll1 the Church so deeply 
respects. But historical truth' compels TIle to touch upon an 
incident \vhich had so unfortunate an influence in attuning 
the feelings, not of Ritualists, but of the old Church party, 
,vho felt that they ,vere being s\vept into the. net. This ,vas 
not the only unfortunate appearance 'which the East\varù 
position nlade in the House of Lords, for later on in the 
dehates, the Bishop of Peterborough, ,vith peace-illakillg in- 
tentions, proposed a schedule of neutral things ,vhich yirtually 
l1leant that rite, antI the Lord Chancenor (Lorù Cairns) \vith 
Í1npetuous zeal suggested ballasting it \vith the Athanasian 
Cree(l. Nothing 11l0re \\?as heard of any neutral schedule. ' 
x 
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But I am outstepping the march of events in the House 
of Lords. The mischief of the Bill as it was brought in \vas, 
that it set up a meddlesome system of Church discipline, 
based upon minute interference, and incongruously mated 
with existing organizations. The sting of the measnre as 
it left the House of Lords, and after it had been manipulated 
by Lord Shaftesbury, who had met it with scorn in its first 
form, was that it had become as despotic in its provisions 
as it was innovating in its changes. The principles of the 
two forms of the measure were not sinlply divergent, but 
contradictory. But yet the same prelates ,vho ,vere eager 
to push it in its first form continued to be equally eager to 
push it in its second. This fatal bond of continuity linked 
in one not only the formal stages of the Bill, but the persons 
and the desires of its active promoters, Churchnlen were 
bewildered at the spectacle of changed measures and un- 
changed men, and had nothing to answer to the cynical 
inquiry of irreligious bystanders, whether the whole affair 
did not sum up in the old proverb that any stick was good 
enough to beat a dog with. 
The first draft of the nleasure \vas that of the creation of 
a series of anomalous tribunals in every diocese, to be pre- 
sided over by an anomalous bevy of epicene authorities, not 
quite lawyers, nor yet quite judges; not quite nlagistrates, 
nor yet quite umpires; too coercive to be paternal, and too 
paternal to be authoritative-a jurisdiction novel, motherly, 
anù bewildering. This curiou!) conception was flashed on the 
public "Tithout any previous consultation ,vith Convocation, 
and ,vhen Convocation-justly susceptible at so stra:r..ge a 
slight-was consulted, the time conceded to it was so scanty, 
and the conditions of debate so contracted, that the result 
,vas practically to substitute one form of dissatisfaction for 
another. 
In the Ineanwhile a real denlagogic power was at ,york. 
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The Prelacy had brought their project into their own IIouse 
of Parlialnent only to find a great lay will taking advantage 
of the opportunity \vhich they had so recklessly conferred 
upon hiIn, and utilising the second reading of a Bill against 
,yhich he fubninated by ljlotting out-in the guise of COln- 
u1Ïttee amendInents-their \vork , . and instead ,vritinO' in 
b , 
strong and large, his o\vn Cæsarean edicts, destructi ve as 
they were of old principles of diocesan organization and 
ecclesiastical order, as in other respects, so in the substituting 
for the t\VO official Provincials, of Canterbury and York, de- 
riving their mission from their respective Metro1>olitans, one 
judge for all England. The Episcopate had to bo,v the head 
and accept this ne\v-coined dOOlllster, and him too a judge for- 
bidden to exist w"ithout the co-operation of the ci viI po,ver 
-subject, that is, to the Prime 1\Iinister-such as no spiritual 
judge ever \vas from the days of Augustine, of Anselm, of 
CranIner, of Parker, or of Tillotson, till, for reasons ,vhich 
I cannot pretend to fathom, our l\1:etropolitans nlade sacrifice 
of their prerogatives at the bidding of Lord Shaftesbury. 
Ay, and because he derived spiritual authority from the 
elect of the ballot-boxes, he \vas to be relieved, as the Queen's 
Ðellch has lately taught us, from all the old solemn cere- 
Inonies of ecclesiastical appointment. This freshly devised 
autocrat, too, ,vas not only to occupy the chief seat in either 
province, but \vas, in despite of ancient jurisdictions, and 
\vhatsoever may be the inherent prerogative of the Catholic 
Episcopate, to \vander as universal inquisitor into every 
diocese of the land. Such \vas the Bill as it left the House 
of Lords. 
The Bill did not reach the House of Commons till very 
late in the Session, and it \vas tor some time doubtful 
\vhether it would live. There \vere difficulties in finding a 
sponsor, and the choice \vhich \vas ultinlately made, although 
prohably \vell suited for a crisis of general effervescence, \'\.as 
x 2 
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far fróm being a stroke of far-seeing strategy. The lot fell 
upon Mr. Russell Gurney, Recorder of London. But univer- 
sally respected and beloved as \vas that elnillent judge, his 
sympathies, always. manfully confessed, for that section of 
the Church ,vhich stands nearest to Dissent, unavoidably 
provoked criticisDl upon his being named leader in a move- 
ment against the advanced phases of High Churchmanship. 
The assertions that the Bill meant nothing but fair play to 
the School of Andrewes, Wilsoll, and Hook ,yere received 
with the respect due to grave utterances from high-placed 
authorities, but the thought could not be repressed-why, 
then, pick out the Recorder 1 
It is incumbent on me to add that l\{r. Gurney discharged 
his difficult task with eminent courtesy and nloderation. 
Upon the incidents of that distelllpered night, \vhen the 
debate on the second reading commenced, and upon those 
of that still more unhappy Wedllesday, when a new House 
of Commons in a spasm of turbulent unreason read the Bill 
a second tinle, I decline to dilate, for the recollections of 
these days would hardly make for peace. The tide of popular 
impulse ,vas on that second day at its very highest. I had 
been long enough actively mixed up in Church controversy 
to recollect the excitement, culminating in sacrilegious riots, 
fomented by Lord John Russell's Durhaln letter, and so 
pcjora pass1
 I was not so much terrified as some of my 
friends of a later generation. A few days sho,ved that the 
tide ,vas turning in the adoption by the Committee of the 
House of Commons of Mr. Hubbard's equitable amendnlent, 
which put defect on the same footing as excess. Happily, 
the moderation of High Churchmen has left this provision 
a dead letter, but it was none the less needful to place it 
,on the statute book. Another action of the COlllmittee ,yas 
not so equitable, which refused to make bishops amenable 
to that same discipline which they \vere so prone to forge 
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against priests. The division list sho\veù conspicuous 
Liberals. side by side \vith Sir Stafford Northcote, 
lr. 
IIardy, and Lord Johlll\Ianners in supporting the amelidulent 
of ,vhich, as I shall ever remember \vith satisfaction,. I ,vas 
the mover. 
So the Bill ,vent back to the House of Lords, and ,vhile 
there the' regrettable spectacle was afforded of a divided 
episcopate. The question was \vhether the. bishop's discre- 
tion to refu'se his permission for a frivolous or vexatious suit 
should bß hampered by - 
n appeal to the metropolitan. 
Happily the majority of lords spiritual was in harmony with 
the majority of the House in refusing to adn1Ît the lin1Ìtation. 
After ,vhat has passed within the last month in Convocåtion 
we may inoffensively conjecture that no regret any longer 
exists at the decision. ' 
I hurry over much which has passed since the Bill became 
law. A choice of judge, not among jurisdictions where SOlne 
kno\vledge of ecclesiastical law still lingered, but in tribunals 
more conversant \vith putting asunder what God had joined 
together, than with bringing together and binding up; dis- 
putes about salary where salary seemed already to exist; 
perplexity as to where to sit and \vhat to rule when a sitting 
place had been borrowed; scandals about customary confir- 
mation and canonical declaration are not incidents which 
have tended to create among Churchmen that confidence in, 
and respect for, the Public Worship Regulation Act ,vhich 
had yet to be. built up, in spite of the loud shouting of its 
pronloters. <;>ne incident may be noted, as specially to be 
regretted, manifesting as it did the underlying, though doubt- 
less unconscious, influence of that blood -poisoning prejudice 
which I have already noted. I refer to a collective pastoral 
of nearly the entire Episcopate, of \vhich, out of respect for 
those \vhose names are affixed, I \vill say no more. The Pas- 
toral of1851, child of the "\Visenlan-Russell panic, is forgotten J 
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signed though it had been by Blolnfield and Wilberforce, 
but denounced by Phillpotts, except so far as it survives in 
the incisive words addressed to his clergy by the Bishop of 
Exeter. I am glad to believe that no more enduring vitality 
can be predicted for the Pastoral of 1875. 
The apologists for the Public Worship Act are fond of 
urging that some of the prosecutions which have hampered 
the Church within these recent years have taken place, not 
under that statute, but under the Church Discipline Act. 
The argument is legitimate in their mouths, but it is based 
upon a misconception of the grievance of those who regret the 
legislation of 1874. Their complaint is that the intolerance 
which that measure encouraged, and the litigious persecuting 
spirit which it invoked, were so abundant and virulent as to 
overflü'\v the margin of the Act itself, and spread a broad their 
pernicious influence. All the ceremonial prosecutions since 
1874 Inay not have been prosecutions under the clauses of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, but they \vere all prosecu- 
tions under the policy of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. ' 
The conclusion which I should desire to subn1Ït to those 
who have thus far followed me is, in the hopes of S0111e 110' 
very distant remedy, not too nicely to dogmatise upon the 
status, in the eyes of canonists, of the Public Worship Act 
jurisdiction. The complications \vhich have, since the l
e- 
fornlation, marked the relations of the English Church and 
State, would make the investigation of their legitÎ1nacy 
in the eyes of the Church la\v a very entangled inquiry. 
But I do claim to have estab1ished that there are grave causes 
to justify the wide dissatisfaction which that statute has 
created, and to call in the ripeness of tinle for a liberal 
reform, reviving the diocesan courts, and restoring to the 
Metropolitical sees their unadulterated appellate juris<lictioll 
af3 the consideration for a gcncrous anlncsty. I f(
('1 Jnost 
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flecply the risk of any present appcal to Parli:ll11cnt, and so 
I abstain frOlll the responsibility of dictating tiIlles and 
seasons, and, indeed, the question has passed into the hanùs 
of the Royal Commission.. 


,.. This is a fitting place to note that in tbe last conversation which I had 
upon Church questioLs with Archbishop Tait, for WhOlll I cherish a very 
dc<,p respect and affection, about the end of July 18B2, he acknowledged 
himself 
 convert tö separate judgments in contrast to the collective judg- 
ment which nlarks the decisions of the Judicial Committee, and expressed 
the hope that the result of tbis Commission might be the constitution 
of some reformed tribunal upon which the Ritual questions nlÍgnt be 
trinl again without respect for the existing judgments. [1882.] 
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LIBERTY NOT LICENCE. 


As much liberty as any cOlnmunity can stånd exists within authentic docu. 
ments of the Church of England-Con1paring the Articles and the three 
Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, and 1662, High, Low, and Broad can coexist 
by accepting simultaneously these three books-Writer repudiates rein- 
troduction of ceremonial repudiated by the Church- Test is whether it is 
to be found in the three Prayer Books-These did not su persede each other, 
for tbe Acts of Uniformity respectively setting up later ones accepted 
and endorsed predecessors, so their value as documents rests unaffected- 
Comparison of the books-Specially of that of 1549 -1 ts Communion 
service-Form of consecration prayer closely approximating to that of 
1549 preserved in special Communion service of Scottish :Episcopal 
Church and in Prayer Book of Protestant Episcopal Church of United 
States, accepted there alike by highest and lowest Churchmen-Any 
argument against authority of vestiary rubrics of 1549 drawn from re- 
trenchments of 1552, met by historical fact of the E1izabethan restora- 
tions in this matter coupled with general retention of Book of 1552- 
Language relating to Eucharist in Book of 1552 justifies the distinctive 
dress-Purchas and Ridsdale judgments order cope in cathedral and 
collegiate churches-In present Church of England chasuble and cope 
indicate same thing-J n conclusion, while conditional use of the Book 
of 1549 would be desirable, the practical conclusion is the recognition 
of the three Prayer Books as the Church's charter of Liberty not Licence. 


I AM not coming forward in thi8 Ritual trouble as a leader of 
thought, but as an industrious and, I hope, a trustworthy 
labourer, whose ambition is to gather up, and present the 
thoughts of those who have gone before, and who claims a 
hearing for the conclusions of other men which he essays to re- 
produce not only because he respects the minds from ,vhich 
they proceed, but because he believes that, in o,vning to this 
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respect, he is the lIlouthpiece of a large nUluber thelnsclves 
,vorthyof consideration. I have nothing to pull do,vn, and 
if I propose to blúld up anything, it will be ,vith seasoned 
materials prepared and laid do,vn ready for the artisan. 
ly 
theme is (C liberty not licence," in reference to existing diffi- 
culties in the Church of England; and I believe that as much 
liberty, not only as can be good for any Christian cOlnmunity) 
but as much as any Christian comnlunity can stand and 
,vithal cohere, is found ,vithin the authentic historical docu- 
ments of the Church of England, comprehending not only 
the Articles, \vhich all parties claÎ1n for their views, but also 
its series of successive Prayer Boqks, ,vhich are so often 
appealed to in proof of divergent doctrine, but which I prefer 
to look on as one majestic symphony. It is to these Prayer 
Books taken as a ,,,,hole, and reciprocally explaining each 
other, that I appeal as giving us a common historical ground 
upon ,vhich, in this national Church, under the actual con- 
ditions of clerical subscription, all recognised parties, High, 
Low, and Broad, within the Church of England can live 
together, study together, and labour together, with advantage 
alike to the body politic and to their own distinct schools of 
thought and "rork. The advantages from this conlprehensive 
treatment of documents 'which I claim for myself as a High 
Churchman I equally claim for the other parties, for I am 
thoroughly convinced that it \vould be an evil day alike for 
the Church of England and for religion in general if anyone 
or these three parties \vere to be cast out of, to be estranged 
froID, or to retire from, the one mother Church of the country. 
The High Churchman may have his preference for the Book 
of 1549, and the Lo,v Churc}nnan for that of 1552, ,vhile the 
Broad Churchman) if he is sensible, ,vill probably come to 
the conclusion in ,vhich High and Low \vill also practically 
agree, that, all in all, it is safer to adhere to the forms of the 
Prayer Book in the shaIJe in \vhich it bas come to us \vith 
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a more than two hundred years' presumption and the testi- 
mony of the eighteenth no less than of the seventeenth and 
of the nineteenth centuries, than to risk the disturbance 
inevitable to legislative change. Thus each section nlay 
forlllulate its conditions of cóntented acquiescence; each ,viII 
have its particu1ar reason, but the result ,viII Le identical 
and common. Let our present task be to develop this 
sOlnewhat neutral attitude of reciprocal toleration into the 
lllore active one of real liberty: by sho,ving ho,v it conduées 
to insuring comlnon respect for the differing convictions 
of every section. If the three Prayer Books represented 
hostile or antagonistic systems, there lnight be acquiescence, 
but there could not be harmony; there n1Ïght be a forced 
truce, but there could not be peace, and therefore, things beiug 
in a state of siege, there could not be liberty. 
1\ly appeal is to the doculllents thenlselves, and the qUeS... 
tion to W' hich I delnand an ans,ver froln thenl is this: cc Is it 
peace or ,val' bet,veen yourselves? H 
This appeal is the loyal one of a devoted menlber of the 
Reforlned Church of England, accepting fully its IleforIllatioll 
in spirit no less than in fornl. '\Vhatever controversy lnay 
exist about the COlnInencernent or the close of the Refornlati011 
period, it must be ackno,vledged that ,vith the pronlulgatiun 
of the English Prayer Book the English Church had entered 
upon its l'efonned phase of existence. 
I repudiate as strongly as anyone 'v ho has signed Bishop 
rerry's counter Ineillorial, cc the reintroduction of long d1s- 
.carded ceremonial ,vhich symbolises doctrines repudiated Ly 
our Church at the tinle of the Refunnation, and ,,-hich is 
therefore identified ,vith the superstitious doctrines and 
,practices of the Church of ROllle." Such reintroduction 
,vould be licence, not liberty. But I equally repudiate as 
the abridglllellt of liùerty Ünputing to cerelllonial because 
it may be unfarniliar, 01' to doctrine ùecause it nlay he liable 
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to Lc luisunderstood by the ignorant or the preju(liccù classes, 
the blame of symbolising Roman superstition, ,vhen, in fact, 
such ceremonial and doctrine only represent one phase of 
...\.nglican verity. 
But ,vhere, I shall be asked, shall I find my touchstone 
,vhich is to discriminate between ,vhat I praise as verity 
and ,vhat I ban as superstition 1 I seek it very near at 
hand, in documents which exist, thank Heaven, for the guid- 
ance of everyone. I mean our three Prayer Books of 1549, 
1552, and 1662-documents ,vhich I refuse to consider apart 
from each other. This test of ecclesiastical liberty is, as 
every man must o,vn, a practical one. 
The liberty, then, which I claim for the three parties in the 
Church of England as sufficient for the present condition of 
society, and resting on an historical and documentary basis, 
is that of the conclusions w'hich may be deduced from tho 
fair and grammatical, but not narro\v or technical, cOluparison 
of the. three Prayer Books, respectively illustrating and quali-- 
fying each other, and all of them read in the light of the 
actual form of subscription. I kno,v that this form of sub- 
scription ,vas not long since made light of because it ,vas so 
llloderate and elastic.- I leave such eccentric arguments to 
the enjoynlent of their authors. 
I am bound in comlllencing to vindicate DlY comparative 
,yay of treating the successive editions of the Prayer nook, 
and sho'v cause ,yhy each of theul should not be regart1cd as 
having superseded, and in superseding, passed something like 
a censure upon the one \vhich it ,vas replacing. Had each 
revision been launched upon the ,vorld ,vithout any expla- 
nation proffered by an authority equal to and, so to speak, 
incorporated ,vith its O\Vll, or rather being identical ,vith 
that authority, there might have been some plausibility 


>I- In a. paper by :Mr. Ha\Vcis. [188
.] 
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in such an objection. But it is notorious that the facts of 
the case are in direct contradiction to this convenient sup- 
position, seeing that each Prayer Book became law in virtue 
of an introductory Act of U niforn1Ïty, similar to that which 
had set up the first one and which gave the reason for the 
successive modifications. 
If either later Act of Uniformity had condemned the pre- 
ceding Prayer Book, that book would have beconle useless as 
an element of a cumulative series of documents reciprocally 
explanatory. But if, on the contrary, the language of the 
statute is that of comnlendation, then, of course, the super:" 
session can be only operative for practical purposes, \vhile it 
leaves the documentary value of the earlier composition as a 
record of opinions untouched. So I betake myself to Ed\vard 
the Sixth's second Act of Uniformity, that of 1552 (5th ånd 
6th Ed\vard VI., chapter i.), ,vhich ,vas påssed to supersede thè 
first Prayer Book and to establish the second one, and in- it 
I find that very Book of 1549 described in these ,vords: 
"Where there has been a very godly order set forth by 
the authority of Parlianlent for common prayer and adminis- 
tration of the Saéraments to be used in the nlother tongue 
,vithin the Church of England, agreeable to the word of God 
and the primitive Church, very conlfortable to all good people 
desiring to live in Christian conversation, and nlost profitable 
to the estate of this realm." . 
Was ever eulogy 111or8 complete or more enthusiastic? 
The reason given in the Act for the change of Book is not 
a little curious, being in effect a confession that the prior 
form was too good for the people for \vhose behalf it ,vas 
intended, and for the age on which it had fallen. 
The writers and speakers who have from time to time 
commented upon the first Book as a halting and imperfect 
attempt at Reformation, a half-hearted desertion of Ilomanism 
,vhich had been dcserveùly supplanted by the cOlnplete ,york 
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of 1552, can never ha,re read, or múst have entirely forgotten, 
the Act of Uniformity w'hich gavè its legality to the Book of 
1552. I cannot tlùnk so poorly of the controversial honesty 
of any man as to suppose that with that Act stamped on his 
recollection he could have indulged in such accusations. 
I desire to press the importance of the declarations of the 
Act of 1552, as fixing the permanent value of the formularies 
of 1549, "Tith all the urgency,vhich I can command, for I 
believe that its absolute statutable value as an authentic 
declal
ation of the principles ,vhich govern the legal conilition 
of the Church of England has never been sufficiently brought 
out. The ,vords are not found in a statute setting up the 
Book of 1549 ,vith all its details, for any such declaration 
,youlJ. necessarily lie under some suspicion of partiality, and 
it ,vould have been incumbent on me to show that its force 
haèl not ceased 'with the use of the Book itself. There are 
expressions in Ed,yard the Sixth's first Act of Uniformity 
commending the book ,vhich it legalises; but these I pass 
over, for the evidence may be objected to as interested. But 
,,
hen that very statute "Thich 'vas passed for the purpose of 
varying an existing document is absolute and effusive in an 
unlimited encomium on that very document in its original 
unvaried form, the proof is perfect that the variation is due 
neither to difference of opinion nor intended depreciatiun, 
but to the conclusion that under the ciréumstances of the then 
times it had become expedient to say the saIne thing in other 
,vords, ,,
hile-because ,vith varying ,vords the document re- 
lilained the saIne in substance- it ,vas felt due to offer the 
explanation put fort.h ,vith all tbe authority of an Act of Par- 
liament-that the new words and the old words still nleant, 
and ,vere intended to mean, the same thing. 'Ve must accept 
this statement of facts as historical truth, and then unquestion- 
ably the testimony of the Act of 1552 is established as Leillg 
of the highest legal and moral value in regulating the opinions 
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of the ,vhole Church of England, and in contributing to fix 
the formal interpretation of its various documents as a con- 
sistent progressive whole. No ingenuity can get rid of the 
fact that the Churchmen and statesmen who superseded in 
various particulars the Book of 1549, declared in their o,vn 
statute of supersession that it ,vas" a godly order, agreeable to 
the ,vord of God and the primitive Church, very comfortable 
for all good people desiring to live in Christian conversation, 
and most profitable to the estate of this realm." 
I can ask no more, nor can anyone else 'v ho looks ,vith 
respect upon the specialities of the Book of 1549 advance 
stronger evidence, to prove that that respect has by the mouth 
of the authorities of 1552 been solemnly declared consistent 
váth the nlost absolute loyalty to the Church of England, as 
affected by the proceedings of 1552 itself. In return, those 
who cling to the specialities of 1552 have the right to claim 
the same reciprocal ackno\vledgments from the other school, 
,vhile both ought to, and can, unite upon the Book of 1662. 
For recalling to the reason and conscience of living Churchmen 
the fact \vhich has fallen into much oblivion, that the Prayer 
Book of 1549 still lives in the enjoyment of the highest 
tcstÌInonials of its Anglican orthodoxy by the mouth of that 
unrepealed statute which the unlearned have schooled them- 
selves to believe was its condemnation, I may have opened 
nlyself to the imputation of having a bias in favour of that 
formula. Accordingly, I desire at the earliest nloment to 
explain that there are points on ,vhich I believe that the 
Book of 1552 is an improvement upon the preceding one, 
and that it possesses special features of worship which I 

hould be yery sorry to see the Church of England abandon. 
I shall marshal the direct contributions \vhich the Prayer 
Books of 1552 and 1662 respectively yield to the liturgical 
treasure-house of the Reformed Church of England, by 
naming the features in which each of them respectively 
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diffcrs froln the one ,vhich crune next l)cfore it. TIehind this 
catalogue of difference stands the great phalanx of 8t,rreen1ents 
,vhich unites the three n1ain editions of the lleforn1ed English 
Prayer Book into a true triangle of forces. 
The Inodifications ,vhich I deenl to be the distinctive gains 
of the TIook of 1552 upon that of 1549 are found in its order 
of 1110rning and evening prayer, and are compendiously the 
cnrichnlcnt of the Church by the daily confession and abso- 
lution, the use of the Creed at both services, and the enlarged 
list of days on which the Quicunque Vult is said. In 1662, 
in contrast váth 1552, ,ve lnust look for gains in the Com- 
Inunion Office, and in the occasional offices ,vhich I no,v 
pass over, as they are not required for my main argument. 
Earliest COlnes the first order for kneeling anlong the initiatory 
rubrics. " Oblations" are introduced into the Prayer for 
the Church 
Iilitant, and its final petition appears "blessing 
(tod's holy nanle for all Thy servants departed this life in Thy 
faith and fear; beseeching Thee to give us grace so to follo,v 
their good exanlples, that ,,
ith them "Te lnay be partakers of 
Thy heavenly kingdom," as this does, in a lnodifieù forln 
frolll 1549. The rubric restored as this petition is prescribing 
"the cOlnnlunicants being conveniently placed for the receiy- 
ing of the Holy Sacran1ent" contributes to good order; the 
tern1 "Offertory" is introduced in reference to the alms 
of the congregation, ,vhich are only treated in the Book of 
1552 as a renlelubrance of the poor ,vithout any definite 
Gucl- .ward reference. 
The absolution is called the Absolution, and is allotted to 
the -bishop, ,vhen present. The rubric is introduced before 
the prayer of consecration beginning, U "\Vhen the priest, 
standing before the table, hath so ordered the Bread and 
\Vine, that he may ,yith the more readiness and decency 
break the bread before the people, and take the cup into 
his han(h
," '\Vhatever may be the particular meaning of 
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the rubric, it undoubtedly makes for reverence. The manual 
directions also-inclusive of that of the fraction of the bread 
-are embodied in rubrics to the Consecration Prayer instead 
of being left to the celebrant's COlllmon sense. The directions 
for further consecration appear for the first time. In the 
final declaration of kneeling, the protest against adoration 
of any" real or essential presence of Christ's natural flesh 
and blood" is changed into "spiritual presence." I have 
left to the last two differences bet,veen the Books of 1662 
and 1552, because they are variations upon the Book of 
1552, made in Queen Elizabeth's republication of 1559, and 
retained from that edition-the first is, the restoration in the 
form of administration of the declaratory ,vords of the Book 
of 1549: "The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which ,vas 
given for thee" (and "the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
\vhìch \vas shed for thee "), "preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life." The other one is, \vith a grammatical 
modification, that ornaments rubric of \vhich all that I dare 
to say after the Purchas and llidsdale judglnents is, that 
\vhile those documents, taken in combination \",ith the Adver- 
tiselnents and Canons, order a distinctive Eucharistic dress 
in cathedral and collegiate' churches, respectable authorities, 
such as Bishop Cosin, Sir 'Villialn Pabner, Bishop Phillpotts, 
the judges in Liddell v. Westerton, the late" Sir John Coleridge 
-and (previously to these judglnents) Lord Coleridge, Chief 
Justice Bovill, Chief Baron Kelly, Lord Justice James-took 
it as allowing that dress in all churches. 
I do not cavil ,yith those ,vho may think that the Prayer 
Book of 1552, ,vith all the burden on its back of its recog- 
nition of 1549, had better not have been touched in 1662. 
The liberty of such an opinion in 1881 is incontestable. But 
I claim as the liberty of other Churchmen, whom I know to 
be a very large party, to appreciate the Inodifications of 1662 
as clearly embodying a nlore distinct expression of the idea 
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of an offering in the Eucharist and of a presence of Our Lord 
in the Sacranlent, ,vhich is not the H corporal" presence that 
Rome vainly pretends, but ,vhich at the same time, because 
it is "spiritual," does not forfeit the designations of "real 
and essential." Now'here, ho,vever, does the Book of 1662 
pass any stricture upon that of 1552, and the proof is 
accordingly quite ,vanting ,vhich could establish any breach 
of contintúty bet,veen 1549 and 1662, bridged over as the 
gap is by 1552 and 1559. There ,vas one salient ceremonial 
distinction between 1549 and 1552 ,vhich we have been now' 
forbidden (for now more than three centuries, namely, since 
the statute of 1559) to assume as having a doctrinal sig- 
nification-we mean, the reduction of the schedule of 
ministerial dresses given in the Rubrics of 1549 to a single 
one of its items, namely, the surplice. But this reduction 
only lingered as a note of our Reformed Church for less than 
t\yO years, that is, till Ed,vard the Sixth's death, ,vhen, in 
1553, 1\lary's reaction became responsible for five more years, 
and in 1559 began our present era, in ",'hich certainly the 
recognition of the Eucharistic dress finds a place, ,vere it only 
under the limitations of the Ridsdale judgment. 
The speciality of the Book of 1549 resides in its Com- 
Inunion service, and upon this I need not d ,veIl ,vith the 
minuteness "Thich the established status of the Book of 1662 
demanded. The cardinal features of this office, in contrast 
,vith the others, are its recapitulation of the Eucharistic dress, 
and the fornlation of its prayer of consecration embodying 
as it does "hat are now the separate prayer for the Church 
l\Iilitånt and the first thanksgiving after Communion, all 
emphatically combining in a declaration of that same phase 
of doctrine ,vhich the changes of 1662 intentionally brought 
into rene"
ed. prominence. 
A form of consecration prayer closely approxinlating to 
that of 1549 has been preserved not only in the special 
y 
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Communion office of the Scottish Episcopal Church, but in 
the only form recognised and in force throughout all the 
extent of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, and cordially accepted alike by the lowest and the 
highest Churchmen of that community. 
One word must be dropped in passing in further reference 
to the incontestable disuse of any distinction of dress between 
the morning and evening, and the Communion service, even 
in cathedrals, by the prescriptions of the second Book. I 
am not the panegyrist of this retrenchment, but I am ,villing 
to recognise that it was a genuine recoil froIn that \vhich was 
at the time certainly a grievance-the burdensomeness and 
fulsonleness of pre-Reformational cerelnonial. National re- 
coils are seldom guarded by excessive moderation. 
It is quite possible very logically to acquiesce in this theory 
of the Book of 1552, and yet to believe that its reasonableness 
has become antiquated by changed circumstances, now that 
the ,vorld in so many directions is spending its energies in 
levelling all forms and traditionary usages. At the same 
tin1e I think it is only respectful to the Churchmen to whon1 
this train of thought may be unfamiliar, to address a few 
\vords to the argument, that it may be very \vell to appeal 
to the Act of 1552 in behalf of the body of the Services of the 
Book of 1549, but that no defence of its garniture of vestiary 
rules of 1549 can be drawn froIH the commendations of 1552. 
I accept the challenge, and I put the question in this 
form: We have on one side the Book of 1549, which orders 
certain dresses, and that of 1552, which only orders a s'ingle 
one. But, at the same time, these vestiary orders stand so 
apart from the body of the Eucharistic office in either case 
that the office of 1549 could be as perfectly celebrated in a 
surplice as that of 1552 in a cope, as actually in its so far 
modified form of 1559 it was celebrated in cathedrals, such as 
Canterbury under Archbishop Parker, and Durham down to 
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the nliddle of the eighteenth century, and in college chapels 
such as that of Lincoln College, under Archbishop \Villiauls's 
visitorship. Let us, then, test the ground on w"hich Archbishop 
Parker could have justified the venture at Canterbury, or 
Archbishop Williams in his Oxford chapel, namely, from 
the language of the office of 1552-emphatically, that is, on 
Anglican grounds, and not upon that in1Ïtation of Rome 
"\.vhich Bishop Perry's paper assunles, and still less upon the 
exaggerated and perverted vie\vs of Eucharistic doctrine 
taught in the Roman Church-in a ,vord, upon the view of 
the Holy Communion, to ,vhich the Reformed English Church 
clings as a sacrament instituted by Christ Himself, and gene- 
rally necessary to salvation. Can ,ve or can we not find in 
the Communion office of 1552 expressions such as would 
justify some such increnlent óf beauty and solemnity in its 
celebration as would be naturally synlbolised by the specific 
dress ".hich history tells us was used in cathedrals, and in 
royal and collegiate chapels, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries? If ,ve succeed in the search, then the claÎ1n 
for some present recognition of such dress may be wise, or 
may be the contrary, but it cannot be disloyal to the Church 
of England, a straining of its doctrines, or a contradiction 
of its history.. 
The first exhortation tells us of "this holy cOHllllunion." 
It is also a "holy sacrament," here and elsewhere in the 
service. To the faithful comulunicants it is said, "\Vhen 
,,?e spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood, 
then ,ve d,vell in Christ and Christ in us, we be one with 
Christ and Christ with us." Again, in the same exhortation, 
,ve COlne across" holy mysteries," that phrase also recurring 
in a later part of the office. In the prayer of consecration 
again, the reception of II these Thy creatures of bread and 


* The Bishop of Durham bas dwelt on this consideration in his recent 
Charge. [1882.] 
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,vine" is declared to be "according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ's holy institution." I could Inultiply quotations, 
Lut these phrases are enough for me to assert thät at all 
events the claim for the vesture cannot be put out of court 
by the phraseology ,,"hich nlarks the Communion service of 
1552. In face of the evidence of its use in churches, such 
as Canterbury and Durham after 1559, I nlay be nlet "\vith 
the question: If, then, as you sho,v, you possess the reality 
of ,yhich the dress is only a symbol, "Thy care for the symbol? 
This is cruelly abstract logic, but it ,vould s"\veep a"\vay tbe 
Queen's cro,vn, and the maces of the Speaker, of the Lord 
l\layor, and of the Vice-Chancellors at the universities. Let 
the claim stand upon tbe same footing as the reasons ,vhich 
exist for nlaintaining those secular symbols. It can be 
further justified by the laudable feeling ,vhich refuses to 
l'epudiate pious sin1Ìlarities '\vith other churches, and older 
days, in things innocent and laudable, and ,vhich cannot 
find Popery in a usage ,vhich is authoritative in the national 
,vorship of all the three Scandinavian kingdoms. Finally, 
it must be o,yned, for it cannot be denied, that all who, in 
compliance with the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments, admit 
the distinctive dress in cathedral and collegiate churches, the 
TI10ther and model churches of the 'whole Church, let in the 
,vhole principle in its most salient form. As to the attempt 
to make out that chasuble indicates one thing and cope 
another, in a church ,vhich at a critical date of its existence 
orrdered either to be used indiscri1ninately as the English 
E1lchco"istic dress, I can only characterise the pretension as 
puerile, '\vhether urged by ultra-Ritualist or ultra-Puritan. 
In a church '\vhich has ruled one series of conditions for the 
chasuble and another for the cope, neither of them depending 
on natural, but both on positive, law, the question of course 
is ,vholly different. But the Church of England took parti- 
cular pains in 1549 to break do,,
n the distinction bet,veen 
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the tw'O patterns of richer ùress, and for lilY o,vn part, as 
an English Churchman of the Reformation, I do not see the 
quarter from ,vhich I can claim or take the vesture except 
under the arrangements of 1549, ,vhich are" the second year 
of the reign of King Ed,vard the Sixth," the year, that is, 
,vhich gives its name to the Parliament ,vhich enacted the 
first Prayer Book. 
I shall probahly be asked after ,vhat practical end I alll 
driving; anl I ,vorking for a conditional restoration of the 
Use of 1549 as well as for an unconditional recognition of 
the unquestionable truth, loyalty, and edification of its con- 
ten ts 1 I desire to answer ,vith a frankness equal to that 
,vith ,yhich I presume the question to have been put. I 
should be glad if means could be found for that conditional 
use of the Book of 1549 ,vhich ,vould giye to the faithful 
Christian of the English Communion that type of conse- 
cration prayer ,vhich he has nO"\v to seek in the Scotti
h 
Episcopal Church or in the United States, and that Eucha- 
ristic dress ,vhich recent judgnlents tell hÜn he HUlst only 
look for Í1i cathedral and collegiate churches. But any regu- 
lation dealing ,vith the "
ords of the Prayer Book delllands 
the intervention of Parliament, and to the provocation of 
Parlialnent, as Parliament is no,v constituted, to deal "Tith 
the Prayer Book I have an insuperable objection. So lllY 
practical conclusion is to invite High Churcluuen, Lo,v 
Churchmen, and TIroad Churchnlen to unite in a recognition 
of the three Prayer Books as reciprocally illustrating each 
other as the Church of England's charter of Liberty not 
Licence. 
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'Vayout of vcstiary dilenulla which lnight leave in abeyance the sûunJ- 
IH'SS of the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments and the co-ordinate 
value of Ornaments Rubric and of Advertisements and Canons-A 
traditionary interpretation of Advertisements unfortunately taken for 
granted-Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity points to n10re, not Ie:;;::;, 
ceremonial-Advertisen1ents not really prohibitory of vestments, only 
t'xonerate parish from cost of huying more than the surplice-Dress 
left ob1igatory in cathedral and coHcgiate churches, where private Incans, 
not rates, found it-Evidence of this the use between 1567 and 1662 of 
copes in collpge and Bishops' chapels which do not fall under Advertise.. 
lTIents-If this is accepted, irrespectively of legal value of Advertise- 
l11ents, the quarrel over Ridsdale judgnlent really vanishes without need 
of any fresh trial-rrhe objection that it is against spirit of sixteenth and 
seventecnth centuries to acknowledge a pcnnissive sliding scale an- 
swered by the sliding prescription of daily double service in Rubric 
and of 
aints' day services and Litany on 'Vednesdays and Fridays in 
the Canons-Bishop in cope at his cathedral proxy for all which cope 
mayor nlay not signify-Advertismncnts not aitned at those who 
want{'d more cercmonial, but at the Puritans who objected even tv the 

urp1ice-Evidence found in recently-published journal of Stow- 
Peaceful and 1noderatc modlts vivendi attainable. 


H.A YIXG prohed ,,'ith, 1 hope, a gentle hand, the sore of the 
Public "'orship 1{egulation Act, and having endeavoured to 
set forth that liberty not licence ,,,hich is the rightful claÏ111 
of the High Church party, I haye sOlllethillg still to say 
npon a l1latter ,yllich, although in itself a detail, has l,y the 
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drift of events been forced into a prominence which imI!cra- 
tively claÏIns for it the commensurate attention of those ,yho 
have the po,ver and the ,yill to insure peace in the Church. 
I Inean t.he pern1Ïssion to use a distinctive Eucharistic dress 
in parish churches correspond ing to the obligation to use 
such dress in cathedral and collegiate churches ,vhich has 
been declared to 'i'est upon their clergy, iITespective of rubrical 
prescriptions, in virtue of the Advertisements of 1566 and 
of the Canons of 1604, by the Purchas and Ridsdale judg- 
Inents. 
The conclusions \vhich I shall present are not trumped up 
for the occasion, but have long been fornled in my o,vn nund, 
for I have already published thenl so far back as 1874 in 
my '\V orship in the Church of England,' when the nlaterials 
for the discussion ,vere not so full as they now are, and J 
have more than once recalled attention to them. The griev- 
ance is of a moral even more than a ceremonial nature, for 
it presses on so many la,v-loving clergy and laity, ,,,,ho are 
uJ)able to reconcile the prohibitions of recent decisions ,vith 
,vhat they conscientiously believe to be the facts of history 
and the ,yords of the rubric. 
I venture to think that there is a ,yay out of this dilenlnla 
,vhich \vonld leave it unnecessary to investigate the legal 
value of the Advertisements and Canons or the soundness 
of the conclusions reached by the Judicial Committee in the 
t,YO suits, for it is one which may be equally accepted by 
those ,vho take the nlost and the least favourable vie,v of 
those decisions. 
The legality or the reverse in parish clt1.lrclws (in contrast 
to cathedral and collegiate churches) of a distinctive Eucha- 
ristic dress is comillonly held to turn upon ,vbether, a
 the 
Judicial Comn1Ïttee lays do,vn in Clifton v. Ridsdale, the 
Advertisements of 1566 are or are not to be read into the 
Ornanlents l
ubric of 1662, so that if they are to be, then 
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such distinctive dress nlust be illegal, but that if they are 
not, then it is legal. 
I must very respectfully deInur to this representation; and 
subn1Ít that the opinion is tenable, that even if the Adv"er- 
tiseIuents lnust be read into the Rubric (as to \vhich I claim 
the most conlplete liberty to reserve lny historical and literary 
indepenJellce), still the adoption of such dress in parish 
churches ,,
ould not thereby be forbidden, but only the 
obligation of its use relaxed. 
This may seem a bold position to take up, but I believe 
that, in spite of the research which has Leen besto\ved, par- 
ticularly in recent days, upon the legal value of the Adver- 
tisements as a \vhole, there has all along been a natural but 
unfortunate tendency to take for granted a certain traditionary 
interpretation of their details, which has COlne do,vn froIn 
days "Then their Ineaning was supposed to lead to no prac- 
tical result. I cannot therefore too earnestly insist' upon 
the necessity of considering these details, like those of any 
other docuInent, by the double aid of history as no\v studied, 
and of their o,vn granlmatical signification. 
Those \vho place the legal value of the AdvertiseInents at 
the highest, accept thenl as the statutable fulfibnent of a 
certain provision of Elizabeth's Act of U nifonnity of 1559 ; 
but in reading that provision they ought to quote it as a 
\vhole. In its entirety it cOlllprises t\VO consecutive para- 
graphs of the Act, and runs as follo\vs:- 


"XXV.-Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of 
the Church, and of the ministers thereof, shall be retained, and be in usc, 
as was in this Church of England, by authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth, until other order shall 
be therein taken by the authority of the Queen's :Majesty, with the advice 
of her Commissioners appointed and authorised under the Great Seal of 
England for causes ecclesiastical, or of !he l\Ietropolitan of this Realm. 
"XXVI.-.d!ld also, that if there shall happen any contempt Of 
irreverence to be used in the ceremonies or rites of the Church, by tlu
 


" 
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misusing of the Orders appointed in this book, the Queen's 
Iajesty maYt 
by the like advice of the said Commissioners or :l\Ietropolitan, ordain and 
publish such further ceremonies or rites as may be most for the advance- 
ment of God's glory, the edifying of His Church, and the due reverence of 
Christ's holy mysteries and sacraments." , 


. . 
The first of these t,vo paragraphs is conl1nonly quoted as 
if it comprised the entire provision: and so taken by itself 
it may reasonably be read as pointing to SOlne intention of 
further reducing the ritual. But ,vhen both paragraphs are 
considered together such an interpretation beèolnes inlpos- 
sible, illasruuch as the Ï1ulllediate conclusion dra,vn in the 
second paragraph frOlll the initial premiss is to contelnplate 
the necessity for and to give the reasons ,vhich should lead to 
lC OJ'd(âning " "jufrther ce1 ' e1nonies or rites," all necessity for and 
all reasons possibly leading to the retrenchment of existing 
ceremonies being nlarkedly, and no doubt intentionally, 
olnitted. 
"r e nlay at once pass on to the Advertisements, \vhich I 
shall, like the Judicial COlllmittee, treat for the purpose of 
this arglunent as being the lC other ord
r," the taking of 
\vhich is contenlplated in those ,vords from the Act of 1559 
,vhich I have just quoted. The Advertisements Ï1nportant 
to our -inquiry are these:- 
" Item.-In the ministration of the holy Communion in cathedrall and 
collegiate churches, the principall minister shall use a cope with gospeller 
and epistoler agreeably; and at all other prayers to be sayde at that 
communion table, to use no copes but surplesses. 
" Item.-That the deane and prebendaries weare a surplesse with a silk 
hoode in the quyer; and when they preache in the cathedrall or collegiate 
churche, to weare their hoode. 
.'
 Item.-That every minister sayinge any publique prayers, or minis- 
tringe the sacramentes or other rites cf the churche, shall wear a come]y 
surples with sleeves, to be provided at the charges of the parishe; and 
that the parishe provide a decente table standing on a frame for the 
cOlnmunion table." 


Froln first to last I am unable to find any prohibition in 
these Aclvertiselnellts of the onUUllents \vhich ,vere in thi" 
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Church of England by authority of Parlianlcnt in the second 
year of the reign of ICing Ed\vard the Sixth, and \vhich are 
still to be sought (as far as the ministerial dress goes) in the 
Rubrics of 1549. If their authors intended the declaration 
to be prohibitory, they might have said that the principal 
Ininister in cathedral and collegiate churches \vere to \vear 
" copes," but not to wear "albes" or "vestments," but they 
do not say so. They might have laid do\vn that \vhile the 
parish \vas bound to provide the parson's " surplice," and he 
to \vear it, the parish should Le forbidden to provide" vest- 
ment," "cope," or "albe," and the parson also be forbidden to 
provide them at his o\vn cost, or in any case to \vear thenl, 
\vhoever luight have been at charges for theln. 
The Advertisements might, I repeat, have said all tIris, 
and they naturally \vould have done so, if intended to be 
prohibitory. But they say nothing at all of the kind, and 
do not even refer to the older provisions \vhich they are 
supposed to repeal. All \vhich they say is direct and obliga- 
tory in the direction of putting on, but not of taking off. 
The principal minister, \vhen there is a Communion in a 
cathedral or collegiate church, shall \vear a cope. The 
Epistoler and Gospeller shall be dressed" agreeably." On 
other occasions of worship the dignitaries shall ,year surplices 
and hoods. In parish churches the parish shall provide a 
surplice, and the parson shall use it. 
lTpon the other vestures, presumably legal up to the date 
of the Advertisenlents, they say nothing; only these are in a 
very delicate and dexterous ,vay taken out of the schedule 
of obligatory ornaments by the constructive repeal of the 
obligation to procure them. Cathedral and collegiate churches 
\vere rich corporations, so they had to buy their o\vn copes 
and surplices. The surplice of the less opulent parish church 
\vas to be provided at the charges of the parish-i.c. by the 
Church-rate, the only parochial exchequer which the la\v 
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recognised-\vhich \yas thereby virtually exonerated from the 
cost of any Inore expensive vesture, and at the same time kept 
tight to the sometÍ1nes unpopular surplice. But for this re- 
siduary limitation, the policy of the Advertisements \vould be 
the sanle as that \vhich has in our tirne settled the Church-rate 
question itself. The compulsion of Church-l'ates has gone; 
Church-rates renlain. 1566 said that no parson \vas to be 
punished for not \vearing the Euchal'istic dress, nor yet for 
\vearing it. Without pressing the argument too far I may 
observe that bet\veen the accession of Elizabeth and the 
Common\vealth there is direct evidence that the use of copes 
\vas in excess of the compulsion of the Advertisenlents in cases 
ear-marked by no Church-rate coming in to condition the 
acquisition ûf the dress, namely, in Chapels Royal and the 
Chapels of Colleges and Bishops' palaces, nalnely, in sacella, 
\vhich the Inost loose use of language could not include under 
"Collegiate Churches." In one case-Lincoln College, Oxford 
-the copes \vere given by that well-kno,yn Lo\v Churchnlan 
Archbishop 'Villianls, as visitor of the college \vhen :Bishop 
of Lincoln. Does not the reading of the Ad vertiselnents 
,vhich I offer, straightforward and granlnlatical as it is, 
simplify a tangled episode in our Church history, an episode 
1110re than 300 years old, and still going on? If it can be 
accepted, there \vill be no need to settle the conlparative 
force of Rubric and of i\..dvertisement and Canon, because 
there \vill be no longer any fundanlental contrariety between 
theln. The regal sanction to the Advertisements nlay be 
received or nlay be rejected; and "reading into" "Till be 
a very harlnless phrase \vhen the thing read in is in fact 
identical ,vith that into \Y}lÍch it is reaù. One class of pro- 
visions will expreSS the hard absolute la,v as it is \\Titten, 
and the other the popular explanation of that la,v as it Inay 
be ,,"orked. The objection that ill Tudor or Stuart days such 
a thing as ritual permission or ela
ticity ,vas unkno\vn is at 
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once refuted by facts over which there is no dispute, and 
which, like the vestiary question, are connected with the 
Prayer Book and Canons. Every successive Prayer Book 
enjoins daily prayers on every minister, and yet the use of 
them in the vast n1ajority of parish churches has been con- 
tinuously disregarded. But there is a still stronger evidence. 
The Canons of 1604 (Canons 14 and 15) actually order 
service "upon such days as are appointed to be kept holy 
by the Book of Common Prayer and upon their eves," besides 
prescribing the 'Vednesday and Friday Litany, and are silent 
on daily prayers; while the Prayer Book has gone on repeat- 
ing in every edition the order for the daily prayers. In fact 
the daily prayers of the Rubric verS1ÆS the holy days' services 
and twice a '\veek Litany of the Canon is an absolute parallel 
to the maximum vesture as provided in the Rubrics versus the 
minin1um vesture as provided in the Advertisements and 
Canons. In each case a named part does not excl ude the 
partly-named \vhole. The principle of the daily prayers or 
of the holy days' services and bi-weekly Litany is the sanIe, 
that of sanctifying '\veek dars no less than Sundays by public 
worship. Only the more strict provision lays do\vn ideal 
perfection, and the less strict one respects practical material 
difficulties. The same distinction rules the t\VO classes of 
vestiary prescription. The Rubric '\vhich orders a distinctive 
Eucharistic dress in augmentation of the normal garb of 
n1Înistration in eyery church is the ideal perfection. The 
Advertisements and Canons \vhirh limit this obligation to 
cathedral and collegiate churches are the concession to prac- 
tical material difficulties. But this concession makes the 
import of the obligation '\yithin the retained area nlore 
enlphatic. If the Eucharistic dress of the Rubric of 154Q 
symbolises, as \ve are so often told, unsound doctrine, still 
1110re stringently and offensively n1ust the Eucharistic dress 
\vhich the Advertisenlents and Canons incontcstahly force 
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upon bishops and dignitaries symbolise that same unsound 
doctrine, which these prælati are in virtue of their prælat-ura 
commanded to set forth; for the higher placed a man is, the 
greater must be his responsibility. Unquestionably, then, 
the nloral influence of a Bishop's or Dean's dress in the 
"luother church" of the diocese is far more pow'erful than 
that of a Vicar or Curate in a mere parish church. The 
Bishop celebrating the Holy Communion in his cope at that 
mother church is the proxy for the \vhole diocese for \vhat- 
ever the cope used in that conjunction mayor may not 
synlbolise. 
\Yith the reciprocal concession at this stage of the inquiry 
that upon the face of the Advertisements either interpretation 
is equally plausible, we may profitably turn to history for 
collateral light. So I must ask who were the foes at \vhom 
the Advertisements, \vhether legal or only archiepiscopal in 
their authority, were aimed 1 
These foes must be sought \vithin the Church of England, 
for in the eye of the la\v, at that date, the Church and the 
State of England \vere conterminous and identical. Were 
they persons, ,vhoever they might be, \vho hankered after 
the older forms, and cherished hopes of retroceding even 
behind 1549 1 There is not the slightest hint in history of 
any action in any form from such agitators \vithin the pale 
of the Church of England. \Vhatever anyone may have felt, 
the men of reactionary activity fell off to Rome. Was it the 
party \vhich sought its standpoint at 15491 No hint of any 
such party bestirring itself can be found except as repre- 
sented by one, or at most t\VO persons. These \vere Queen 
Elizabeth and perhaps Archbishop Parker; so by the sup- 
position they \voulel have launched the Advertisements against 
themselves. Elizabeth, moreover, \vas angered at the oppo- 
si tion directed so soon after her accession against the cere- 
monial of her O\Vll chapel. The party \vhich \vas troublesome, 
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discontented, and turbulent, and in the eyes of Queen and 
Bishops disloyal and dangerous, was that ,vhich latel
 on was 
known as the Puritan-men ready to wreck Church and 
State rather than wear a surplice-so the Advertisenlents in 
ordering that dress were aimed at and c
une down upon them 
as a Ineasure of coercion, by no means sweetened by the 
active part which the Lo,v Church Bishop Grindal took in 
working them. At the same time they ,vere designed to 
conciliate the laity by limiting the compulsion. We know 
that the publication of tha
 manifesto was to these clergymen 
no act of grace, but an incitement towards further disturbances. 
The abundant historical evidence of the turbulent action of 
Inany of the London clergy at this crisis has within these 
few months been vividly supplemented by the publication, 
by the Camden Society, of a most interesting and graphic 
contemporary journal by no less an authority than John Sto,v, 
the antiquary. 
Yet, as we see, the ire of these bold and conscientious, 
but unruly men, was incited by the demand made upon them 
to adopt the surplice. To them the order to ,veal' the surplice 
did not come as a compromise, but as the unwelcome instal- 
ment of a repulsive system which they ,vere striving to 
uproot. They ,vere strong enough to cause apprehension 
even to so masterful a sovereign as Elizabeth, ,vhile she and 
Parker had to rely upon the support of the more conservative 
party in the Church-the party whose allegiance to the 
Refornled Church of England was proof against their appre- 
ciation of traditional'y ceremonialisln leading thenl on tp 
secession, but ,vho appreciated ceremonial all the same. Is 
it conceivable that the authorities \vould have taken such 
an opportunity of disgusting their friends by a curt prohibi- 
tion of that ceremonial, so contemptuously expressed as not 
even to nanle that ,vhich it ,vas forbidding 1 Clearly the 
tacit appeal to thelu ,vas to rest content ,vith the enforce- 
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Inent of the surplice, ,vhile other things, except in cathedrals, 
\vere to rest in virtual abeyance. 
It \vould be a happy event for the Church of England if 
a more critical reading of the Advertisements could be esta- 
blished so as to open the way to a peaceful and moderate 
')nod
[s vivendi upon the ceremonial difficulty being generally 
reached by the peaceable ,vay of opinion, and ,vithout recur- 
ring to the perilous and inflammable agency of law courts or 
of Parliament. 
I am not ,vriting as a la,vyer, and if I content myself with 
noting, without discussing the difficulties which may arise 
from the special application made by the judges in Clifton v. 
Ridsdale, it is not because I undervalue them or desire to slur 
them over. But it does not require to be a lawyer to distin- 
guish bet\veen the general principle of a judgment and the 
special application. Agreement on a general principle is a 
Inost important step before adjusting special details, ,vhich 
are 1110st probably different in each different case, and are, 
therefore, within the compass of a distinction. 


TIlE END. 
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